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PREFACE. 


Who  is  the  Author  of  "  Thb  People's  Blue 
Book?" 

This  is  a  question  of  no  consequence  to  any  one. 

But  he  is  one  who  has  always  felt  a  deep  interest  in 
their  moral  and  temporal  welfare ;  and  it  may  be  worth 
adding,  as  a  voucher,  that  by  his  Tote  in  favour  of  the 
first  Beform  Bill,  under  Lord  Grey's  Administration, 
he  made  the  majority  of  One,  by  which  that  second 
^'  Bill  of  Bights "  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Com« 
mons. 

That  he  is  still  influenced  by  the  same  feeling,  this 
work  will  be  sufficient  evidence. 

He  wishes,  however,  to  make  public  acknowledgment 
of  the  assistance  he  has  received  in  this  undertaking 
from  many  writers,  and,  amongst  others,  first  and  fore- 
most, that  first  and  most  distinguished  master  and 
teacher  of  political  economy,  as  a  science  or  art, 
Dr.  Adam  Smith,  the  author  of  "The  Wealth  of 
Nations." 

Next  in  order  of  time,  and  pre-eminent  in  greatness 
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and  worth,  for  piety  and  learning,  that  distinguished 
prelate.  Archbishop  Whately,  the  most  accurate,  pro- 
found, and  practically  useful  thinker  in  modem,  if  not 
in  any  former  times ;  and  also  eminent  as  a  political 
economist,  being  formerly  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Next,  the  late  Mr.  James  Mill,  the  author  of  "  The 
History  of  British  India,"  and  of  several  admirable 
works  connected  with  political  economy. 

Also  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers,  whose  name  proclaims 
his  works. 

Also  that  great  philosopher  and  poet,  the  late  Mr. 
S.  T.  Coleridge. 

Also  Mr.  Tooke,  whose  great  work,  '*  The  History 
of  Prices,"  will  be  a  lasting  record  of  his  indefatigable 
industry,  and  well-earned  fame. 

Also  many  of  those  useful  tracts  published  by  the 
Liverpool  Financial  Reform  Association. 

Also  Mr.  Mark  A.  Bourdin,  for  his  compendious 
"  Exposition  of  the  Land  Tax  Acts." 

Also  Mr.  Henry  Ayres,  the  proprietor  and  editor 
of  that  very  useful  weekly  periodical,  called  "The 
Banker's  Circular  and  Financial  Gazette,"  which,  for 
its  accurate  and  extensive  information  on  prices  of 
home  and  foreign  markets,  and  on  all  financial  and 
mercantile  subjects  of  public  interest,  ought  to  be  on 
the  desk  of  every  banking-house  and  counting-house  in 
the  kingdom. 
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And  lastly)  the  author  wishes  to  notice,  what  to 
some  readers  may  not  be  sufficiently  apparent,  that  his 
object,  in  the  '^  Concluding  Observations,"  is  to  direct 
attention  to  the  principles  which  should  goyem  legis- 
lators in  framing  laws  generally  for  human  govern- 
ment. If  many  of  the  subjects  there  introduced 
should,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  be  too  abstract,  or  too 
discursive,  and  irrelevant  to  the  immediate  subject  of 
taxation ;  it  may,  on  deeper  reflection,  and  in  a  higher 
and  more  enlarged  view,  be  perceived,  that  the  prin- 
ciples desired  to  be  inculcated  and  impressed,  are 
directly  applicable,  and  essentially  important,  to  all 
subjects  of  human  action ;  and  are,  in  trutli,  of  far 
greater  importance  than  the  immediate  subject  of  tax- 
ation, which,  after  all,  is  but  a  minor  and  very  trifling 
detail  in  the  great  scheme  of  human  government. 

In  the  latter  part  of  these  observations  may  be  dis- 
covered, by  the  attentive  reader,  the  foundation  and 
strei^th  of  the  whole ;  and  for  this,  the  author  wishes 
to  acknowledge  that  he  is  much  indebted  to  the  clear, 
but  profound  thoughts  collected  and  applied  from  the 
various  scientific  writings,  known,  perhaps,  to  but  few 
readers  in  this  country,  of  that  great  and  good  man, 
the  Danish  philosopher.  Oersted,  to  whose  penetrating 
insight  into  the  laws  of  nature  the  world  is  indebted  for 
the  first  su^estions  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Electric  Telegraph. 

After  these  acknowledgments,  it  only  remains  for  the 
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author  to  say  that  he  is  quite  conscious  of  his  many 
imperfections  for  the  work  which  he  has  undertaken ; 
and  that^  though  he  has  done  the  best  in  his  power, 
and  life  is  not  long  enough  to  do  more  than  our  best, 
whatever  that  may  be,  yet  he  is  quite  prepared  to 
expect  it  will  be  shown  that  he  has  fallen  into  many 
errors  in  trade,  and  other  details,  for  which  he  has 
been,  in  many  instances,  very  much  dependent  on  in- 
formation received  from  others.  But  if  he  should  ever 
be  called  upon  to  revise  this  work,  he  would  gladly 
avail  himself  of  any  suggestions  for  alterations  and 
amendments  with  which  he  may  be  favoured,  through 
his  publishers,  or  through  the  public  press.  He  might 
have  waited  until  he  had  removed  all  imperfections, 
and  corrected  all  inaccuracies.  But  they  who  have 
experienced  the  difiBculties  of  collecting  facts  connected 
with  trade,  even  from  those  who  might  be  supposed  to 
be  best  acquainted  with  their  own  particular  branches 
of  trade,  will  know,  that  to  have  waited  so  long,  would 
have  been  to  wait  for  ever.  It  has  been  said  that 
"they  who  are  ever  taking  aim  make  no  hits;  that 
they  who  never  venture  never  gain;  that  to  be  ever 
safe  is  to  be  ever  feeble;  but  that  to  do  some  sub- 
stantial good  is  the  compensation  for  much  incidental 
imperfection." 

It  was  a  wise  saying  of  that  great  compendium  of 
worldly  wisdom  in  his  day.  Dr.  Johnson,  that  "  Human 
experience,  which  is  constantly  contradicting  theory,  is 
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the  great  test  of  truth.  A  system,  built  upon  the 
discoveries  of  a  great  many  mindsy  is  always  of  more 
strength  than  what  is  produced  by  the  mere  workings 
of  any  one  mind,  which,  of  itself,  can  do  little.  There 
is  not  so  poor  a  book  in  the  world  that  would  not  be 
a  prodigious  effort,  were  it  wrought  out  entirely  by  a 
single  mind,  without  the  aid  of  prior  inyestigators." 

In  the  meantime,  the  author  submits  this  work, 
with  all  its  imperfections,  to  the  people,  in  the  hope 
that,  by  their  united  and  temperate  efforts,  the  Legis- 
lature will  be  induced  to  revise  the  taxation  of  the 
country,  and  to  carry  out  whatever  reforms  may  be 
best  for  the  nation,  and  for  the  well-being  of  the  whole 
people. 
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TAXATION  AS  IT  IS,  AND  AS  IT  OUGHT  TO  BE, 


THE     PRINCIPLES    OP    POLITICAL    ECONOMY    AS 

BEGABDS   TAXATION, 

The  object  of  "  The  People's  Blue  Book  "  is,  that 
every  man  and  woman  in  the  kingdom  may  have,  in 
their  own  hands,  the  means  of  knowing,  what  they  are 
faying  to  Government  for  the  protection  of  their  per- 
sons and  property,  and  what  they  ought  to  pay. 

It  was  laid  down  by  Adam  Smith,  upwards  of  eighty 
years  ago,  that  every  nation  derives  its  supplies  of  the 
necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life  from  its  labour^ 
either  in  the  immediate  produce  of  that  labour,  or  from 
other  nations,  purchased  with  that  produce. 

Also  that  there  is  one  sort  of  labour  which  produces 
value,  and  may  be  called,  productive ;  and  another 
which  produces  no  value,  and  may  be  called  unproduc- 
tive. Thus,  the  farm  labourer,  and  the  manufacturing  la- 
bourer, add,  generally,  to  the  value  of  the  materials  which 
they  work  upon, — that  of  their  own  maintenance,  and 
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their  employers'  profit.  The  labour  of  a  menial  servant^ 
on  the  contrary,  adds  to  the  value  of  nothing.  Though 
the  farm  labourer  and  the  manufacturing  labourer  have 
their  wages  advanced  to  them  by  their  employers,  the 
value  of  those  wages  is  generally  restored,  together  with 
a  profit,  in  the  improved  value  of  the  subject  upon  which 
the  labour  is  bestowed.  But  the  labour  of  a  menial 
servant  never  is  restored.  A  man  grows  rich  by  em- 
ploying a  multitude  of  labourers  on  his  farm,  or  in  his 
manufactory ;  but  a  man  grows  poor  by  employing  a 
multitude  of  menial  servants.  Tlie  labour  of  the  latter, 
however,  has  its  value,  and  deserves  its  reward,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  former.  But  the  labour  of  the  farmer 
and  manufacturer  is  fixed  and  realised  in  some  parti- 
cular subject,  or  saleable  commodity,  which  lasts  for 
some  time,  at  least,  after  that  labour  is  past.  It  is,  as 
it  were,  an  accumulated  quantity  of  labour,  stocked  and 
stored  up  to  be  employed,  if  necessary,  upon  some  other 
occasion.  This  is  capital,  or,  an  accumulation  of  labour 
and  services,  which  can  afterwards,  if  necessary,  put 
into  action  a  quantity  of  labour  equal  to  that  which 
had  originally  produced  it.  The  labour  of  the  menial 
servant,  on  the  contrary,  does  not  fix  or  realise  itself  in 
any  particular  subject  or  saleable  commodity.  His 
services  generally  perish  in  the  very  instant  of  their 
performance,  and  seldom  leave  any  trace  or  value  be- 
hind them,  for  which  an  equal  quantity  of  service  could 
afterwards  be  procured.  The  labour  of  some  of  the 
most  respectable  orders  in  society  is,  like  that  of  menial 
servants,  unproductive  of  any  value,  and  does  not  fix 
or  realise  itself  in  any  permanent  subject,  or  saleable 
commodity,  which  endures  after  that  labour  is  past, 
dnd  for  which  ah  equal  quantity  of  labour  could  after- 
wards be  procured.  The  sovereign,  for  example,  with 
all  the  ministers  and  officers  of  state,  and  all  the 
judges,  and  other  public  servants,  with  the  whole  army 
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and  navy,  are  all  unproductive  labourers,  and  are  main* 
tained  out  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  productire 
labourers.  Their  service,  hovirever  honourable,  useful, 
or  necessary,  produces  nothing  for  which  an  equal 
quantity  of  service  can  afterwards  be  procured.  The 
protection,  security,  and  defence  of  the  nation,  the 
effect  of  their  labour  this  year,  will  not  purchase  its 
protection,  security,  and  defence  for  the  year  to  come. 
In  the  same  class  must  be  ranked  churchmen,  lawyers, 
physicians,  men  of  letters,  players,  mountebanks,  rausi* 
cians,  opera-singers,  opera-dancers,  &c.  All  this  goodly 
company  have  their  value,  but  they  produce  nothing 
which  can  be  stocked  and  stored  up,  nothing  which 
could  afterwards  purchase  or  procure  an  equal  quantity 
of  labour.  Like  the  declamation  of  the  actor,  the 
language  of  the  orator,  or  the  tune  of  the  musician,  the 
work  of  all  of  them  perishes  in  the  very  instant  of  its 
production. 

Both  productive  and  unproductive  labourers,  and 
those  who  do  not  labour  at  all,  are  all  equally  main- 
tained by  the  annual  produce  of  the  productive  labour 
of  tlie  country.  Hiis  produce,  however  great,  can 
never  be  infinite,  but  must  have  certain  limits.  Ac- 
cording, therefore,  as  a  smaller  or  greater  proportion  of 
it  is  in  any  one  year  employed  in  maintaining  unpro- 
ductive hands,  the  more  in  the  one  case,  and  the  less  in 
the  other,  will  remain  for  the  productive,  and  the  next 
year's  produce  will  be  greater  or  smaller  accordingly ; 
the  whole  annual  produce,  the  spontaneous  productions 
of  the  earth  only  excepted,  being  the  effect  of  pro- 
ductive labour. 

The  whole  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
every  country,  though  ultimately  destined  for  supplying 
the  consumption  of  its  inhabitants,  and  for  procuring  a 
revenue  to  them ;  yet,  when  it  first  comes  either  from 
the  ground,  or  from  the  hands  of  the  productive  la- 
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bourers,  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts.  One 
of  them^  and  generally  the  largest,  is,  in  the  first  place, 
destined  for  replacing  capital,  or  for  renewing  the  pro- 
visions, materials,  and  finished  work,  which  had  been 
withdrawn  from  capital;  the  other  for  constituting 
revenue  either  to  the  owner  of  this  capital,  as  the  profit 
of  his  stock,  or  to  some  other  person,  as  the  rent  of  his 
land.  Thus,  of  the  profit  of  land,  one  part  replaces 
the  capital  of  the  farmer,  the  other  pays  his  profit  and 
the  rent  of  the  landlord ;  and  thus  constitutes  a  revenue 
both  to  the  owner  of  this  capital,  as  the  profits  of  his 
^tock,  and  to  some  other  person,  as  the  rent  of  his  land. 

Of  the  produce  of  a  great  manufactory,  in  the  same 
manner,  one  part,  and  that  always  the  largest,  replaces 
the  capital  of  the  undertaker  of  the  work,  the  other 
pays  his  profit ;  and  thus  constitutes  a  revenue  to  the 
owner  of  this  capital. 

That  part  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 
labour  of  any  country  which  replaces  capital,  never  is 
immediately  employed  to  maintain  any  but  productive 
hands.  It  pays  the  wages  of  productive  labour  only. 
That  which  is  immediately  destined  for  constituting 
revenue,  either  as  profit  or  as  rent,  may  maintain,  in- 
diiferently,  either  productive  or  unproductive  hands. 

Whatever  part  of  his  stock  a  man  employs  as 
capital,  he  always  expects  it  to  be  replaced  to  him  with 
a  profit  He  employs  it,  therefore,  in  maintaining  pro- 
ductive hands  only ;  and  after  having  served  as  capital 
to  him,  it  constitutes  revenue  to  them.  Whenever  he 
employs  any  part  of  it  in  maintaining  unproductive 
hands  of  any  kind,  that  part  is,  from  that  moment, 
withdrawn  from  his  capital,  and  placed  in  his  stock 
reserved  for  immediate  consumption. 

Unproductive  labourers,  and  those  who  do  not  la- 
bour at  all,  are  all  maintained  by  revenue ;  either,  first, 
by  that  part  of  the  annual  produce  which  is  originally 
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destined  for  constituting  a  revenue  to  some  particular 
persons,  as  rent  of  land,  or  profits  of  stock ;  or,  secondly^ 
by  that  part  which^  though  originally  destined  for  re- 
placing  capital,  and  for  maintainiug  productive  labourers 
only,  yet,  when  it  comes  into  their  hands,  whatever  part 
of  it  is  over  and  above  their  necessary  subsistence,  may 
be  employed  in  maintaining,  indifferently,  either  pro- 
ductive or  unproductive  hands.  Thus,  not  only  the 
great  landlord,  or  the  rich  merchant,  but  even  the 
common  workman,  if  his  wages  be  considerable,  may 
maintain  a  menial  servant;  or  he  may  sometimes  go  to 
a  play  or  a  puppet-show,  and  so  contribute  his  share 
towards  maintaining  one  set  of  unproductive  labourers ; 
or  he  may  pay  gome  taxes,  and  thus  help  to  maintain 
another  set,  more  dignified,  perhaps,  but  equally  unpro* 
ductive. 

No  part  of  the  annual  produce,  however,  which  had 
been  originally  destined  to  replace  capital,  is  ever 
directed  towards  maintaining  unproductive  hands,  till 
after  it  has  put  into  motion  its  full  complement  of  pro* 
ductive  labour,  or  all  that  it  could  put  into  motion  in 
the  way  in  which  it  was  employed.  The  workman 
must  have  earned  his  wages  by  work  done,  before  he 
can  employ  any  part  of  them  in  this  manner.  That 
part,  too,  is  generally  but  a  small  one.  It  is  his  spare 
revenue  only,  of  which  productive  labourers  have 
seldom  a  great  deal.  They  generally  have  some,  how- 
ever ;  and  in  the  payment  of  taxes,  the  greatness  of 
their  number  compensates  the  smallness  of  their  con- 
tribution. The  rent  of  land  and  the  profits  of  stock 
are  everywhere,  therefore,  the  principal  sources  from 
which  unproductive  hands  derive  their  subsistence* 
These  are  the  two  sorts  of  revenue  of  which  the  owners 
have,  generally,  most  to  spare.  They  might  both 
maintain  indifferently  either  productive  or  unproductive 
hands.     They  seem,  however,  to  have  some  predilection 
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for  the  latter.  The  expenses  of  a  great  lord  feed^ 
generally,  more  idle  than  industrious  people.  The  rich 
merchant,  though  with  his  capital  he  maintains  indus- 
trious people  only,  yet  by  his  expenses,  that  is,  by  the 
employment  of  his  revenue,  he  feeds  commonly  the 
very  same  sort  as  the  great  lord. 

The  proportion,  therefore,  between  the  productive 
and  unproductive  hands  depends  very  much,  in  every 
country,  upon  the  proportion  between  that  part  of  the 
annual  produce  which,  as  soon  as  it  comes  either  from 
the  ground  or  from  the  hands  of  the  productive 
labourers,  is  destined  for  replacing  capital,  and  that 
which  is  destined  for  constituting  revenue,  either  as 
rent  or  as  profit.  This  proportion  is  very  different  in 
rich  from  what  it  is  in  poor  countries. 

Thus,  at  present,  in  the  wealthy  countries  of  Europe, 
a  very  large,  frequently  the  lai^est,  portion  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land  is  destined  for  replacing  the  capital  of 
the  rich  and  independent  farmer;  the  other  for  paying 
his  profits,  and  the  rent  of  the  landlord.  But  anciently, 
during  the  prevalency  of  the  feudal  government,  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  produce  was  sufficient  to'  replace 
the  capital  employed  in  cultivation. 

In  the  wealthy  countries  of  Europe  great  capitals 
are,  at  present,  employed  in  trade  and  manufactures. 
In  the  ancient  state,  the  little  trade  that  was  stirring, 
and  the  few  homely  and  coarse  manufactures  that  were 
carried  on,  required  but  very  small  capitals. 

That  part  of  the  annual  produce,  therefore,  which,  as 
soon  as  it  comes  either  from  the  ground  or  from  the 
hands  of  the  productive  labourers,  is  destined  for  re- 
placing capital,  is  not  only  much  greater  in  rich  than 
in  poor  countries,  but  bears  a  much  greater  proportion 
to  that  which  is  immediately  destined  for  constituting 
revenue,  either  as  rent  or  as  profit.  The  funds  destined 
for  the  maintenance  of  productive  labour  are  not  only 
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much  greater  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  but  bear 
a  much  greater  proportion  to  those  which,  though  they 
may  be  employed  to  maintain  either  productive  or 
unproductive  hands,  have  generally  a  predilection  for 
the  latter. 

The  proportion  between  those  different  funds  neces- 
sarily determines,  in  every  country,  the  general  cha» 
racter  of  the  inhabitants  as  to  industry  or  idleness. 

The  idleness  of  the  greater  part  of  the  people  who 
are  maintained  out  of  revenue,  corrupts  the  industry  of 
those  who  ought  to  be  maintained  by  the  employment 
of  capital,  and  renders  it  less  advantageous  to  emjdoy 
capital  there  than  in  other  places. 

The  proportion  between  capital  and  revenue,  there- 
fore, seems  everywhere  to  regulate  the  proportion 
between  industry  and  idleness.  Wherever  capital 
predominates,  industry  prevails;  wherever  revenue, 
idleness.  Every  increase  or  diminution  of  capital, 
therefore,  naturally  tends  to  increase  or  diminish  the 
real  quantity  of  industry,  the  number  of  productive 
hands,  and,  consequently,  the  exchangeable  value  of 
the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the 
country,  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  all  its  inhabi- 
tants. Capitals  are  increased  by  savings,  and  diminished 
by  prodigality  and  misconduct. 

Whatever  a  person  saves  from  bis  revenue  he  adds  to 
his  capital,  and  either  employs  it  himself  in  maintaining 
an  additional  number  of  productive  hands,  or  enables 
some  other  person  to  do  so,  by  lending  it  to  him  at 
interest,  that  is,  for  a  share  of  the  profits.  As  the 
capital  of  an  individual  can  be  increased  only  by  what 
he  saves  from  his  annual  revenue,  or  annual  gains,  sq 
the  capital  of  a  society,  which  is  the  same  with  that  of 
all  the  individuals  who  compose  it,  can  be  increased 
only  in  the  same  manner. 

Saving,  and  not  industry,  is  the  immediate  cause  of 

b4 
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the  increase  of  capital*  Industry  provides  the  subject 
which  saying  accumulates.  But  whatever  industry 
might  acquire,  if  saving  did  not  accumulate  and  store 
up  the  capital  would  never  be  greater. 

Saving,  by  increasing  the  fund  which  is  destined  for 
the  maintenance  of  productive  hands,  tends  to  increase 
the  number  of  those  hands  whose  labour  adds  to  the 
value  of  the  subject  upon  which  it  is  bestowed*  It 
tends,  therefore,  to  increase  the  exchangeable  value  of 
the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the 
country.  It  puts  into  motion  an  additional  quantity  of 
industry,  which  gives  an  additional  value  to  the  annual 
produce. 

What  is  annually  saved  is  as  regularly  consumed  as 
what  is  annually  spent,  and  nearly  in  the  same  time 
too ;  but  it  is  consumed  by  a  different  set  of  people. 
That  portion  of  his  revenue  which  a  rich  man  annually 
spends  is^  in  most  cases,  consumed  by  idle  guests  and 
menial  servants,  who  leave  nothing  behind  them  in 
return  for  their  consumption.  That  portion  which  he 
annually  saves,  as  for  the  sake  of  the  profit  it  is  im- 
mediately employed  as  capital,  is  consumed  in  the  same 
manner,  and  nearly  in  the  same  time  too,  but  by  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  people,  by  labourers,  manufacturers,  and 
artificers,  who  reproduce,  with  a  profit,  the  value  of 
their  annual  consumption.  The  consumption  is  the 
same,  but  the  consumers  are  different. 

By  what  a  frugal  man  annually  saves  he  not  only 
affords  maintenance  to  an  additional  number  of  pro- 
ductive hands  for  that  or  the  ensuing  year,  but  he 
establishes,  as  it  were,  a  perpetual  fund  for  the  main-» 
tenance  of  an  equal  number  in  all  times  to  come*  The 
perpetual  allotment  and  destination  of  this  fund  is 
always  guarded  by  a  very  powerful  principle,  the  plain 
and  evident  interest  of  every  individual  to  whom  any 
share  of  it  shall  ever  belong.     No  part  of  it  can  ever 
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afterwards  be  employed  to  maintaiii  any  but  prodactive 
hands  without  an  evident  loss  to  the  person  who  thus 
perverts  it  from  its  proper  destination. 

The  prodigal  perverts  it  in  this  manner:  by  not  con* 
fining  his  expenses  within  his  income  he  encroaches 
upon  his  capital.  He  pays  the  wages  of  idleness  with 
those  funds  which  the  frugality  of  his  forefathers  had 
intended  for  the  maintenance  of  industry.  By  di- 
minishing the  funds  destined  for  the  employment  of 
productive  labour^  he  necessarily  diminishes,  so  far  as  it 
depends  upon  him^  the  quantity  of  that  labour  which 
adds  a  value  to  the  subject  upon  which  it  is  bestowed, 
and,  consequently,  the  value  of  the  annual  produce  of 
the  land  and  labour  of  the  whole  country,  the  real 
wealth  and  revenue  of  its  inhabitants.  If  the  prodi- 
gality of  some  were  not  compensated  by  the  frugality 
of  others,  the  conduct  of  every  prodigal,  by  feeding  the 
idle  with  the  bread  of  the  industrious,  tends  not  only  to 
beggar  himself,  but  to  impoverish  his  country. 

Though  the  expense  of  the  prodigal  should  be  alto- 
gether in  home-made,  and  no  part  of  it  in  foreign  com- 
modities, its  effect  upon  the  productive  funds  of  the 
society  would  still  be  the  same.  Every  year  there 
would  still  be  a  certain  quantity  of  food  and  clothing 
which  ought  to  have  maintained  productive,  employed 
in  maintaining  unproductive  hands.  Every  year,  there* 
fore,  there  would  still  be  some  diminution  in  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  value  of  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country. 

This  expense,  it  may  be  said,  not  being  in  foreign 
goods,  and  not  occasioning  any  exportation  of  gold  and 
silver,  the  same  quantity  of  money  would  remain  in  the 
country  as  before.  But  if  the  quantity  of  food  and 
clothing,  which  was  thus  consumed  by  unproductive, 
had  been  distributed  among  productive  hands,  they 
would  have  reproduced,  together  with  a  profit,  the  full 
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value  of  their  consumption.  The  same  quantity  of 
money  would  in  this  cnse  equally  have  remained  in  the 
country,  and  there  would,  besides,  have  been  a  repro- 
duction of  an  equal  value  of  consumable  goods.  There 
would  have  been  two  values  instead  of  one. 

The  same  quantity  of  money  cannot  long  remain  in 
any  country  in  which  the  value  of  the  annual  produce 
diminishes.  The  sole  use  of  money  is  to  circulate  con- 
sumable goods.  By  means  of  it  provisions,  materials, 
and  finished  work,  are  bought  and  sold,  and  distributed 
to  their  proper  customers.  The  quantity  of  money, 
therefore,  which  can  be  annually  employed  in  any 
country  must  be  determined  by  the  value  of  the  con- 
sumable goods  annually  circulated  within  it.  These 
must  consist  either  in  the  immediate  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  the  country  itself,  or  in  something 
which  had  been  purchased  with  some  part  of  that  pro- 
duce. Their  value,  therefore,  must  diminish  as  the 
value  of  that  produce  diminishes,  and  along  with  it  the 
quantity  of  money  which  can  be  employed  in  circu- 
lating them.  But  the  money  which,  by  this  annual 
diminution  of  produce,  is  annually  thrown  out  of 
domestic  circulation,  will  not  be  allowed  to  be  idle. 
The  interest  of  whoever  possesses  it  requires  that  it 
should  be  employed.  But,  having  no  employment  at 
home,  it  will,  in  spite  of  all  laws  and  prohibitions,  be 
sent  abroad,  and  employed  in  purchasing  consumable 
goods  which  may  be  of  some  use  at  home.  Its  annual 
exportation  will,  in  this  manner,  continue  for  some 
time  to  add  something  to  the  annual  consumption  of 
the  country  beyond  the  value  of  its  own  annual  pro- 
duce. What  in  the  day  of  its  prosperity  had  been 
saved  from  that  annual  produce,  and  employed  in  pur- 
chasing gold  and  silver,  will  contribute,  for  some  little 
time,  to  support  its  consumption  in  adversity.  The 
exportation  of  gold  and  silver  is,  in  this  case^  not  the 
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cause,  but  the  effect  of  its  declenBioUy  and  may  even 
for  some  little  time  alleviate  the  misery  of  that  de* 
elension. 

The  quantity  of  money,  on  the  contrary,  must  in 
every  country  naturally  increase  as  the  value  of  the 
annual  produce  increasies.  The  value  of  the  consumable 
goods  annually  circulated  within  the  society  being 
greater,  will  require  a  greater  quantity  of  money  to 
circulate  tfaem«  A  part  of  the  increased  produce, 
therefore,  will  naturally  be  employed  in  purchasing, 
wherever  it  is  to  be  had,  the  additional  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver  necessary  for  circulating  the  rest.  The 
increase  of  those  metals  will,  in  this  case,  be  the  effect, 
not  the  cause,  of  the  public  prosperity.  Gold  and 
silver  are  purchased  everywhere  in  the  same  nuinnen 
The  food,  clothing,  lodging,  the  revenue  and  mainte* 
nance  of  all  those  whose  labour  or  stock  is  employed  in 
bringing  them  from  the  mine  to  the  market,  is  the 
price  paid  for  them  in  Peru  as  well  as  in  England^ 
The  country  which  has  tliis  price  to  i^ay  will  never  be 
long  without  the  quantity  of  those  metals  which  it  has 
occasion  for,  and  no  country  will  ever  long  retain  a 
quantity  which  it  has  no  occasion  for. 

Whatever,  therefore,  we  may  imagine  the  real 
wealth  and  revenue  of  a  country  to  consist  in,  whether 
in  the  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  its  land  and 
labour,  as  plain  reason  seems  to  dictate,  or  in  the  quan- 
tity of  the  precious  metals  which  circulate  within  it,  as 
vulgar  prejudices  suppose ;  in  either  view,  every  pro- 
digal appears  to  be  a  public  enemy,  and  every  frugal 
man  a  public  benefactor. 

The  effects  of  misconduct  are  often  the  same  as  those 
of  prodigality.  Every  injudicious  and  unsuccessful 
project  in  agriculture,  mines,  fisheries,  trade,  or  manu« 
factures,  tends  in  the  same  manner  to  diminish  the 
funds  destined  for  the  maintenance  of  productive  labour. 
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In  every  such  project^  though  the  capital  is  consumed 
by  productive  hands  only,  yet,  as  by  the  injudicious 
manner  in  which  they  are  employed,  they  do  not  re- 
produce the  full  value  of  their  consumption,  there  must 
always  be  some  diminution  in  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  productive  funds  of  the  society. 

It  can  seldom  happen,  indeed,  that  the  circumstanced 
of  a  great  nation  can  be  much  affected  either  by  the 
prodigality,  or  misconduct,  of  individuals;  the  pro-* 
fusion  or  imprudence  of  some  being  always  more  than 
compensated  by  the  frugality  and  good  conduct  of 
others. 

Great  nations  are  never  impoverished  by  private, 
though  they  generally  are  by  public,  prodigality  and 
misconduct.  The  whole,  or  almost  the  whole,  publio 
revenue,  is  in  most  countries  employed  in  maintaining 
unproductive  hands.  Such  are  the  people  who  com- 
pose a  numerous  and  splendid  court,  a  great  ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment,  great  fleets  and  armies,  who  in  time 
of  peace  produce  nothing,  and  in  time  of  war  acquire 
nothing  which  can  compensate  the  expense  of  maintain- 
ing them,  even  while  the  war  lasts.  Such  people,  as 
they  themselves  produce  nothing,  are  all  maintained  by 
the  produce  of  other  men's  labour. 

When  multiplied,  therefore,  to  an  unnecessary  num- 
ber, they  may  in  a  particular  year  consume  so  great  a 
share  of  this  produce,  as  not  to  leave  a  sufficiency  for 
maintaining  the  productive  labourers,  who  should  repro^ 
duce  it  next  year.  The  next  year's  produce,  therefore, 
will  be  less  than  that  of  the  foregoing,  and  if  the  same 
disorder  should  continue,  that  of  the  third  year  will  be 
still  less  than  that  of  the  second. 

Those  unproductive  hand:^,  who  should  be  maintained 
by  a  part  only  of  the  spare  revenue  of  the  people,  may 
consume  so  great  a  share  of  their  whole  revenue,  and 
thereby  oblige  so  great  a  number  to  encroach  upon 
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their  capitals^  upon  the  funds  destined  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  productive  labour^  that  all  the  frugality  and 
good  conduct  of  individuals  may  not  be  able  to  com- 
pensate the  waste  and  degradation  of  produce  occasioned 
by  this  violent  and  forced  encroachment. 

The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  any 
nation  can  be  increased  in  its  value  by  no  other  means 
than  by  increasing  either  the  number  of  its  productive 
labourers,  or  the  productive  powers  of  those  labourers 
who  had  before  been  employed.  The  number  of  its 
productive  labourers,  it  is  evident,  can  never  be  much 
increased,  but  by  an  increase  of  capital,  or  of  the  funds 
destined  for  maintaining  them.  The  productive  powers 
of  the  same  number  of  labourers  can  be  increased  only 
by  some  addition  and  improvement  to  those  machines 
and  instruments  which  facilitate  and  abridge  labour ;  or 
by  a  more  proper  division  and  distribution  of  employ *- 
jnent.  In  either  case  additional  capital  is  almost  always 
required. 

The  profusion  of  Government  has  undoubtedly  re<- 
tarded  the  natural  progress  of  this  country  towards 
wealth  and  improvement,  but  it  has  not  been  able  to 
stop  it.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  exactions  of  Govern* 
ment,  capital  has  been  silently  and  gradually  accumu- 
lated by  the  private  frugality  and  good  conduct  of 
individuals,  by  their  universal  and  continual  effort  to 
better  their  own  condition.  This  country,  however, 
has  never  been  blessed  with  a  frugal  government,  and 
it  is  the  highest  impertinence  and  presumption  in 
Government  to  pretend  to  watch  over  the  economy  of 
private  people,  and  to  restrain  their  expenses  by 
sumptuary  laws,  or  .to  interfere  with  their  trade  with 
foreign  nations. 

Sovereigns  and  ministers  are  themselves  always,  and 
without  any  exception,  the  greatest  spendthrifts  in  the 
society.     Let  them  look  well  after  their  own  expenses. 
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end  they  may  safely  trust  private  people  with  theirs. 
If  their  own  extravagance  do  not  rain  the  state,  that  of 
their  subjects  never  will. 

The  revenue  which  must  defray  the  expenses  of 
defending  the  society,  and  of  supporting  the  dignity  of 
the  sovereign,  or  chief  magistrate,  and  all  the  other 
necessary  expenses  of  Government,  must  be  drawn 
either  from  some  fund  which  peculiarly  belongs  to  the 
sovereign  or  commonwealth,  or  from  the  revenue  oi 
the  people. 

The  private  revenue  of  individuals  arises  ultimately 
from  three  diiferent  sources, — Rent,  Profit,  and  Wages. 
Every  tax  must  finally  be  paid  from  some  one  or  other 
of  these  three  different  sorts  of  revenue,  or  from  all  of 
them  indifferently. 

The  following  may  be  taken  aa  the  four  primary 
rules,  or  maxims,  with  regard  to  taxes  in  general :  — 

1.  The  subjects  of  every  State  ought  to  contribute 
towards  the  support  of  the  Government,  as  nearly  as 
■possible,  in  proportion  to  the  property  which  they 
respectively  enjoy,  and  the  protection  of  the  State. 

2.  The  tax  which  each  individual  is  bound  to  pay 
ought  to  be  fixed  and  certain.  The  time  of  payment, 
the  manner  of  payment,  the  quantity  to  be  paid,  ought 
all  to  be  clear  and  plain  to  the  contributor  and  to 
every  other  person.  The  certainty  of  what  each  indi- 
vidual ought  to  pay  is,  in  taxation,  a  matter  of  so  great 
importance,  that  a  very  considerable  degree  of  inequality, 
it  appears  from  the  experience  of  all  nations,  is  not 
nearly  so  great  an  evil  as  a  very  small  degree  of 
uncertainty. 

3.  Every  tax  ought  to  be  levied  at  the  time,  and  in 
the  manner,  in  which  it  is  most  likely  to  be  convenient 
for  the  contributor  to  pay  it. 

4.  Every  tax  ought  to  be  so  contrived  as  to  take  out, 
and  to  keep  out,  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  as  little  as 
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possible  over  and  above  what  it  brings  into  the  pnblio 
treasury  of  the  State. 

With  respect  to  taxes  on  rent,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
share  of  the  rent  of  land,  which  may  be  taken  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  government,  does  not  affect  the 
industry  of  the  country.  The  cultivation  of  the  land 
depends  upon  the  capitalist,  who  devotes  himself  to  that 
occupation  when  it  affords  him  the  ordinary  profits  of 
stock.  To  him  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference 
whether  he  pay  the  surplus,  in  the  shape  of  rent,  to  an 
individual  proprietor,  or,  in  that  of  revenue,  to  a 
government  collector. 

With  respect  to  a  tax  on  profits,  if  a  direct  tax,  it 
falls  entirely  on  the  owners  of  capital;  and  as  all 
capitalists  would  be  affected  equally,  there  would  be  no 
motive  to  the  man  engaged  in  any  one  production  to 
remove  his  capital  to  any  other.  There  would  be  the 
same  demand  and  the  same  supply ;  there  would  also  be 
the  same  quantity  of  money ;  and,  therefore,  the  money 
value  of  everything  would  remain  the  same  as  before. 

With  respect  to  a  direct  tax  on  wages,  this  is  a 
question  of  greater  complexity. 

If  wages  should  rise,  the  tax  would  not  fall  upon  the 
labourer.  If  wages  did  not  rise,  or  not  to  the  amount 
of  the  tax,  it  would  fall,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  upon 
the  labourer. 

It  may  be  taken,  however,  as  a  general  rule,  that 
wages  of  labour  are  raised  in  consequence  of  a  tax  to 
an  amount  the  same  as  that  of  the  tax ;  and,  therefore, 
that  such  a  tax  does  not  fall  upon  the  labourer. 

If  this  tax  do  not  fall  upon  the  labourer,  the  next 
question  is.  Upon  whom  does  it  fall?  A  rise  in  the 
wages  of  labour  is  always  attended  with  a  fall  in  the 
profits  of  stock ;  and  as  the  labourer  and  the  capitalist 
divide  between  them  the  produce  of  their  labour  and 
capital,  exactly  as  the  share  of  the  one  is  increased  that 
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of  the  other  is  diminished.  A  tax  upon  wages^  there- 
fore^  falls  upon  the  capitalist^  and  is  the  same  as  a  tax^ 
to  an  equal  amount^  upon  the  profits  of  stock. 

The  effect  of  these  taxes  upon  prices  may  be  easily 
seen.  A  tax  upon  rent  would  produce  no  alteration  in 
the  price  of  anything.  Rent  is  the  effect  of  price ;  and 
the  effect  cannot  operate  upon  the  cause.  That  a  tax 
lipon  profits  would  not  alter  price  has  already  been 
shown. 

As  to  the  tax  upon  wages^  in  the  case  in  which 
wages  rise^  it  may  also  be  seen  that  the  capital  and 
produce  of  the  country  remain  the  same,  the  amount  of 
demand  and  supply  the  same,  and  the  value  of  money 
the  same.  The  aggregate  of  prices,  therefore,  one 
thing  being  compensated  by  another,  is  the  same. 

Taxes  on  commodities,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  general 
rule,  fall  wholly  upon  the  consumers. 

A  tax  upon  the  produce  of  land,  —  a  tax  upon  com, 
for  example,  falls  upon  the  consumer. 

Tithes  and  poor-rates,  being  taxes  on  the  produce  of 
land,  are  paid  by  the  consumer. 

A  tax  upon  land,  if  it  affect  the  price  of  produce, 
must  be  paid  by  the  consumer,  as  the  produce  to  be 
raised  must  yield  not  only  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock, 
but  the  tax  also. 

Taxes  upon  the  transfer  of  property  fall  upon  the 
purchaser. 

Legacy  duties  fall  upon  the  receivers. 

Law  taxes,  which  are  levied  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
stamps  and  fees,  evidently  fall  upon  the  suitors;  and 
are,  it  is  equally  evident,  a  tax  upon  the  demand  for 
justice.  There  is  no  peculiar  propriety  in  taxing  a  man 
because  he  has  a  right  which  is  unfortunately  disputed. 
But  there  is  the  greatest  of  all  improprieties  in  taxing 
a  man  because  he  has  sustained  an  act  of  injustice.  It 
is  very  evident  that  all  such  taxes  are  a  bar  in  the  way 
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of  obtauiiog  a  redress  of  injury ;  and  just  in  so  ikr  as 
anything  obstructs  the  redress  of  injury,  injustice  is 
promoted.  A  tax  upon  justice,  therefore,  is  a  premium 
upon  injustice. 

Of  all  the  branches  of  political  knowledge,  the  most 
important,  and  the  most  applicable  to  the  purposes  of 
government,  is  that  which  considers  the  nature  and  the 
origin  of  wealth.  It  is  true  that  the  ultimate  object  of 
government,  and,  indeed,  the  ultimate  object  of  every 
individual,  is  happiness.  But  we  know  that  the  means 
by  which  almost  every  man  endeavours  to  increase  his 
happiness,  or,  to  use  the  commcMi  phrase,  to  better  his 
condition,  is  by  increasing  his  wealth.  And  to  assist, 
or  rather  to  protect  him  in  doing  this,  should  be  the 
chief  object  of  every  government.  All  the  fraud,  and 
almost  all  the  violence,  for  the  prevention  of  which 
government  is  submitted  to,  arise  from  the  attempts  of 
mankind  to  deprive  one  another  of  the  fruits  of  their 
respective  industry  and  frugality.  To  counteract  these 
attempts,  a  public  revenue  must  be  raised  and  expended. 
But  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  every  government  to  raise 
no  more  than  is  necessary  for  these  purposes;  and  to 
raise  it  in  the  manner  least  inconvenient  to  the  persons 
paying  it ;  also  to  apply  it  faithfully  to  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  raised. 

Wealth  consists,  not  of  money,  but  of  the  things 
which  money  can  purchase;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not 
lessened  by  resorting  to  the  cheapest  market,  nor  aug- 
mented by  augmenting  the  nominal  value  of  the  tokens 
by  which  it  is  measured;  but  it  increases  with  the 
increasing  productiveness  of  labour,  and  diminishes  if 
more  labour  be  required  to  produce  a  given  result;  for 
the  profits  of  commerce  consist  not  in  what  is  given,  but 
in  what  is  received.  And  so,  as  Adam  Smidi  has  said, 
"Every  system  which  endeavours,  either  by  extra- 
ordinary encoun^ements,  to  draw  towards  a  particular 
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species  of  industry  a  greater  share  of  the  capital  of  the 
isociety  than  would  naturally  go  to  it,  or,  by  extra- 
ordinary restraints,  to  force  from  a  particular  species  of 
industry  some  share  of  the  capital  which  would  other- 
wise be  employed  in  it,  is  in  reality  subversive  of  the 
great  purpose  which  it  means  to  promote.  It  retards, 
instead  of  accelerating,  the  progress  of  the  society 
towards  real  wealth  and  greatness;  and  diminishes, 
instead  of  increasing,  the  real  value  of  the  annual 
produce  of  its  land  and  labour." 

*^  All  systems,"  he  adds,  **  either  of  preference  or  of 
restraint,  therefore,  being  thus  completely  taken  away, 
the  obvious  and  simple  system  of  natural  liberty  esta- 
blishes itself  of  its  own  accord.  According  to  that 
system,  the  sovereign  has  only  three  duties  to  attend  to : 
first,  the  duty  of  protecting  the  society  from  the  violence 
and  invasion  of  other  independent  societies ;  secondly, 
the  duty  of  protecting,  as  far  as  possible,  every  member 
of  the  society  from  the  injustice  or  oppression  of  every 
other  member  of  it,  or  the  duty  of  establishing  an  exact 
administration  of  justice;  and,  thirdly,  the  duty  of 
erecting  and  maintaining  certain  public  works,  and  cer- 
tain public  institutions,  which  it  can  never  be  for  the 
interest  of  any  individual,  or  small  number  of  individuals, 
to  erect  and  maintain." 

Before  the  principles  of  Political  Economy  were 
understood  as  an  art  or  science,  wealth  was  supposed  to 
consist  of  gold  and  silver.  All  that  was  aimed  at  was 
its  acquisition  and  retention,  in  a  metallic  form.  The 
means  of  effecting  this,  were  supposed  by  countries 
possessing  native  deposits  of  the  precious  metals,  to  be 
obvious,  and  easy ;  simply  by  the  extraction  of  silver 
from  mines,  and  gold  from  auriferous  sands,  and  to  pro- 
hibit the  exportation  of  either.  This  was  the  policy  of 
Spain  and  Portugal.  The  countries  not  possessing  a 
native  supply,  it  was  supposed  could  obtain  it  only  by 
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what  was  called  a  favourable  balance  of  trade^  that  is  to 
^y>  by  exporting  to  a  value  exceeding  that  of  their  im- 
ports^ and  receiving  the  difference  in  money  ;  and  their 
object  was  to  retain  the  money  so  acquired,  by  prohibit- 
ing its  exportation.  Such  was  the  opinion  prevailing 
in  this  country,  as  very  clearly  expressed  in  the  pre* 
amble  of  the  statute  5  Kich.  11.  c.  2,  one  among  the 
many  statutes  and  proclamations  by  which  this  pro- 
hibition was  for  centuries  enforced. 

But  Sir  James  Stewart,  who  preceded  Adam  Smith 
as  a  writer  on  Political  Economy,  enlightened  the 
people  of  this  country  by  showing  them  that  —  "  It  is 
not  by  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities,  and  by 
the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  that  a  nation  be-* 
comes  poor;  it  is  by  consuming  those  commodities 
when  imported.  The  moment  the  consumption  begins 
the  balance  turns.  Nations  which  trade  to  India  by 
sending  out  gold  and  silver  for  a  return  of  superfluities 
of  a  most  consumable  texture,  the  consumption  of 
which  they  prohibit  at  home,  do  not  spend  their  own 
specie,  but  that  of  their  neighbours,  who  purchase  the 
returns  of  it  for  their  own  consumption.  Consequently 
a  nation  may  become  immensely  rich  by  the  constant 
exportation  of  specie,  and  importation  of  consumable 
commodities."  But  though  Sir  James  Stewart  was 
one  of  the  earliest  teachers  of  Political  Economy,  and 
corrected  many  errors  prevalent  in  his  time,  yet  he  left 
many,  and  himself  fell  into  many  others,  which  were 
reserved  for  correction  by  the  more  accurate  mind  and 
enlarged  views  of  Adam  Smith,  who  laid  down  the 
principles  of  Political  Economy,  as  the  art,  or  science, 
which  points  out  the  institutions  and  habits  most  con- 
ducive to  the  production  and  accumulation  of  wealth, 
and  which  are  generally  recognised  and  acknowledged 
to  this  day  as  sound  princijdes  on  all  the  most  material 

points,  and  equally  applicable  to  all  nations. 

c  s 
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Adam  Smith  may,  therefore,  be  considered  the 
founder  of  Modern  Political  Economy,  whether  it  be 
treated  as  a  science  or  as  an  art.  He  considered  it  as 
an  art,  for  he  says,  **  Political  Economy  proposes  two 
distinct  objects:  first,  to  provide  a  plentiful  revenue, 
or  subsistence,  for  the  people,  or,  more  properly,  to 
enable  them  to  provide  such  a  revenue  or  subiHstence 
for  themselves ;  and,  secondly,  to  supply  the  state  or 
common  weal  with  a  revenue  sufficient  for  the  public 
service.  It  proposes  to  enrich  both  the  people  and  the 
sovereign."  He  points  out  the  means  by  which  the 
duties  of  the  sovereign  may  best  be  performed,  and  the 
necessary  public  revenue  provided,  and,  in  fact,  gives  a 
treatise  on  the  art  of  good  government. 

From  the  great  work  of  that  eminent  writer,  and 
from  the  works  of  a  few  other  succeeding  writers,  on 
political  economy,  the  foregoing  remarks  are  chiefly 
abridged,  and  are  here  introduced  as  guides  and  land- 
marks for  the  reader  of  the  following  pages,  or  as  con- 
taining the  leading  principles  which  should  govern  the 
system  of  tao^ation  adopted  by  an  enlightened  Govern- 
ment over  a  free  people. 

By  these  principles  shall  now  be  tried 
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The  following  statement  of  the  national  income  and 
expenditure,  after  deducting  the  repayments,  allow- 
ances, discounts,  drawbacks,  and  bounties  in  the  nature 
of  drawbacks^  is  taken  from  the  Blue  Book,  No.  252, 
entitled  '^  Finance  Accounts  of  the  United  KingdoHa  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  the  financial  year  1855-6, 
ended  Slst  March,  1856^." 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  and  to  present  the 
account  in  a  more  correct  and  intelligible  form  to  the 
general  reader,  Mr.  Henry  Lloyd  Morgan's  statenhent 
of  the  same  account,  taken  fixMn  Tract  No.  18  of  the 
Liverpool  Financial  Reform  Asisociation,  is  also  added. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Official  Balance 
Sheet : — 
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The  public  income  for  the  year  ended  31st  Marcb, 
1856>  amounted  to  70^552,1457. 1^.  lOd.,  and  the  public 
expenditure  to  94,224,041/.  17*.  9(L  There  was,  there- 
fore, an  excess  of  expenditure  over  income  amounting  to 
23,671,896/.  15*.  11</.,  although  in  the  official  balance 
sheet  the  excess  is  stated  at  only  22,570,066/.  13*.  lOd., 
or  upwards  of  a  million  less.  This  (jjiscrepancy  between 
the  Government  figures  and  those  of  Mr.  Moi^an  will 
be  explained  by  tlie  clear  statement  of  the  latter,  and 
of  these  two  forms  the  reader  can  judge  for  himself 
which  is  the  more  intelligible. 

The  following  statement  of  receipts  is  extracted 
from  the  Finwce  Accounts,  with  a  reference  to  the 
page,  the  numbers  prefixed  corresponding  with  the 
figures  attached  to  the  items  in  Mr.  Morgan's  balance 
sheet:  — 

No.  1.— Pages  21  to  24. 


CUSTOMS. 

£       s.    d. 

Butter     ......      113,205  19  10 

Cheese     . 

• 

48,808    6     1 

Coffee 

.      587.636  IS    3 

Corn,  Meal,  and  Flour 

.      353,065  14    5 

Currants . 

.       119,660    3    4 

Figs 

25,981     7  11 

Gloves  of  Leather 

51,519  14    8 

Hops 

45,543  12    6 

Oranges  and  Lemons 

25,174    4     4 

Pepper    . 

97,910    1     6 

Kaisins    . 

124,066    5     8 

Rice 

20,741     2    4 

Silk  Manufactures 

284,404  12     7 

Spirits     . 

,   2,472,649    5    3 

Sugar  and  Molasses 

,   5,223,530    2    0 

Tallow     . 

• 

57,177    8  11 

Tea         .            .            , 

5,802,086    2    3 

Tobacco  and  Snuff 

5,006,698  12     1 

Wine 

1,856,120    4    3 

Wood  and  Timber 

448,756     7    6 

Miscellaneous 

347,320     8     4 

Carried  forward  •  .  .  j( 

?23,112,aiK?  12     0 
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Brought  forward  .  . 

Duties  collected  at  the  Isle  of  Man 

Rent  of  Legal  Quays,  Warehouse  Rent,  &c. 

Proceeds  of  Goods  sold  for  the  Duties,  &c. 

Received  from  the  CorporAtion  of  Manofaetter» 
in  repayment  of  the  Cuatoms  Establishment 
at  that  place     .  .  .  .  . 

Fees  received  under  Merchant  Shipping  Act, 
Part  2  ..... 

Proceeds  of  Sale  of  old  Stores,  &c. 


jf2d,l  12,056  12  0 

25,991     6  4 

80,106  18  11 

81,314    8  6 


1,108    9    3 

8,458  10     1 
9,761     0    5 


Total  Net    if23,2 13,797    0    6 


No.  2.— Page  26. 


EXCISE. 


Carriages,  Hackney 

Do.      Stage 
Game  Certificates 
Hops 
Licences  . 
Malt 
Paper 
Railways 
Spirits 
Sugar  used  by  Brewers 


Law  Costs  recovered 

Fines  and  Forfeitures 

Sale  of  Buildings 

Sums  received  from  Contributions  to 

Excise  Corporation  Fund 
Miscellaneous 


the  late 


£ 

69,635 
133,016 

10,348 

83,571 
1,399,678 
6,676,349 
1,031,808 
323,790 
7,877,829 

3,535 


19  0 

6  9 

5  0 
17  7 

6  0 
0  7 
0  5 

14  5 

10  7 

10  10 


jf  17,609,558  11  2 

889  16  8 

13,748  15  9 

5,125     0  0 


1,349  15    6 
1,466  15    4 


Total  Net    ^£17,632,138  14    4 


These  figures  show  that  more  than  one  half  of  the 
Xational  Income  is  derived  from  taxes  on  commodities, 
and  materials  of  manufacture;  that,  amongst  these 
commodities,  are  to  be  found  many  articles  now  con- 
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Bidered  to  be  amongst  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  that 
all  these  are  taxes  on  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of 
the  people,  and  injurious  to  the  productive  industry  of 
the  country. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  many  of  these  taxes  present 
examples  of  that  system  of  class  legislation  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  exploded  by  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws ;  that  they  are  all  unequal  in  their  effects, 
pressing  with  the  greatest  severity  on  those  who  are 
the  least  able  to  bear  them ;  and,  therefore,  are  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  primary  rules  and  maxims  of 
political  economy,  and  in  violation  of  the  first  principles 
of  justice  and  humanity. 

But,  as  many  persons  pretend  to  despise  all  rules 
and  maxims  of  political  economy,  when  reduced  to 
practice — and  as  many  others  deny  that  our  present 
system  of  taxation  is  in  violation  of  the  principles  of 
justice  and  humanity — the  truth  of  these  assertions  is  a 
fit  subject  for  inquiry  and  proof.  For  this  purpose  the 
following  principal  articles,  paying  Customs  and  Excise 
Duties ;  and  the  other  taxes,  failing  under  this  denun* 
ciation,  shall  be  separately  viewed. 

And  here  is  the  proof: — 

1.  CUSTOMS  AND  EXCISE   DUTIES. 

TEA. 

Customs  Duty. — Net  produce  of  Tax  for  the 

Year  ended  31st  March,  1856         .  .    ^5,802,086    2    3 

It  may  be  convenient,  throughout  this  examination,  if 
the  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  as  a  text,  the  following 
remark  of  Mr.  Porter  (generally  received  as  a  very 
high  authority)  from  his  work,  on  ^'  Public  Revenue 
and  Expenditure,"  page  476  : — **It  has  always  ex- 
cited DISSATISFACTION  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  PCB- 
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Lie  TO  BE  CALLED  ON  FOB  THE  PAYMENT  OF  ANT 
TAX  FROM  WHICH  THEY  HAVE  NOT  THE  POWER  TO 
PROTECT  THEMSELVES,  BY  ABSTAINING  FROM  THE 
USE   OP   THE   TAXED   COMMODITY.      It  IS   THIS   CON* 

sideration  which  has  always  made  our  flnancr 
Ministers  prefer  indirect  to  direct  taxation, 
and  which  led,  during  the  progress  of  a  long 
and  expensive  war,  to  the  imposition  of  duties 
that  weighed  with  destructive  force  upon 
the  springs  op  industry." 

To  make  this  text  complete,  the  following  should  be 
added : — 

**AlL  ARTICLES  WHICH  CONSTITUTE  A  LARGE 
AND  NECESSARY  PORTION  OF  THE  FOOD  OF  THE 
COMMUNITY,  OR  MINISTER  TO  THE  PROFITABLE 
EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  PeOPLE,  ARE  UNFIT  OBJECTS 
OF  TAXATION,  IN  ANY  WAY,  OR  DEGREE." 

Without  entering  into  any  minute  physical,  or  meta- 
physical, inquiry  into  the  question,  what  is,  or  what  is 
not,  a  necessary  of  life,  it  is  sufHoient  to  say  that  the 
article  Tea  is  now  become,  to  a  very  large  majority  of 
the  working  population  in  this  country,  one  of  the 
necessaries  of  life;  and  that  the  population  of  this 
country  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  a  thousand 
per  day. 

This  tax  was  raised  in  1811  to  96  per  cent,  as  a  War 
Tax,  and  now,  owing  to  the  great  decrease  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  price  of  bonded  Tea,  it  averages  no 
less  than  225  per  cent.,  notwithstanding  that  the  price 
to  the  public^  duty  paidy  is  less  by  60  per  cent,  than  at 
that  period.  Thus,  though  a  War  Tax,  it  is  not  only 
continued  after  a  period  of  40  years  of  peace,  but  la- 
creased  by  upwards  of  125  per  cent ! 

The  average  cost  of  tea  in  bond  may  be  stated,  at 
present,  to  be  about  l^.  5rf.  per  pound. 

The  lowest  price  of  the  lowest  tea  now  in  the  market 
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is  1^.  2d,  per  pounds  in  bond.  Of  this  kind  but  little 
ever  goes  into  consumption  bj  itself,  and  when  it  does, 
it  is  sold  at  a  low  prioe,  as  a  *' lectding  article^'  that  is, 
to  attract  custom  for  other  more  remunerative  goods* 
As  sucb^  this  tea  is  now  selling  retail  at  '^s,  Sd.,  and 
has  been  sold  eyen  lower ;  in  shorty  it  is  sold  without 
profit  by  the  retailer  for  the  purpose  before  mentioned. 

Th«  price  paid  for  tea  in  bond,  say  for  the  4s. 
canister,  varies  according  to  the  amount  of  profit  whieb 
the  retailer  may  decide  upon  securing  to  himself.  This 
is  effected  in  the  trade  by  mixing  together  teas  of 
various  qualities  and  prices,  the  duty  being  the  sam« 
on  all. 

The  following  statement  of  costs  and  <duirges  would 
apply,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  can  be  obtained,  to 
first  class  retailers,  of  whom  there  are  a  great  number 
in  London,  and  in  the  large  provincial  towns,  viz. : — 

X.    d. 

Cost  of  mixed  Teae  per  Pound,  in  Bond      .  .  .15 

Wholesale  Dealers*  Charges  to  cover  bad  Debts,  Interest 

on  advance  of  Duty,  and  Profits  .  .  .  .02 

Duty  .  .  ,  .  .  .  .15 

Retailers'  Profit,  and  to  cover  bad  Debts     .  .  .10 

Selling  Price,  per  Pound      4    0 

The  smaller  retailers,  by  whom,  nevertheless,  the 
greater  portion  of  duty-paid  tea  is  sold,  obtain  a  larger 
profit,  to  cover  their  greater  risk  of  bad  debts,  but  do 
not,  in  general,  buy  on  such  advantageous  terms. 

The  wholesale  dealers'  profits  of  2d.  per  pound  are 
calculated  to  cover  all  his  expenses,  the  risk  of  bad 
debts,  and  interest  of  money,  for  his  advance  of  the 
duty ;  and  thus  the  duty,  to  the  large  wholesale  dealers 
who  can  afford  to  advance  it,  becomes  a  profit.  This 
fact,  however,  appears  not  to  be  generally  admitted  in 
the  trade,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  profits  are  calcu- 
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lated  to  cover  this  advance,  whether  so  acknowledged 
or  not. 

It  is  difficult,  or  impossible,  to  name  a  per-centago 
rate  of  profit  for  the  wholesale  dealer,  under  different 
heads,  to  which  the  trade  will  agree.  The  wholesale 
dealer  himself  cannot  state  these  precisely.  But  he 
must  have  so  much  to  cover  expenses,  so  much  for 
interest  of  monies  and  profits,  and  so  much  for  the 
advance  of  the  duty.  He  lumps  all  these  together, 
and  gets  what  he  can;  and  this  depends  entirely  on 
the  nature  of  his  business.  Some,  for  instance,  who 
turn  their  capital  very  quickly  round,  and  give  very 
short  credit,  are  content  with  a  much  smaller  per-centage 
than  others  who  give  longer  credit.  Different  parts  of 
the  country  differ  in  practice ;  moreover,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  tea  sold  is  sold  in  bond;  and  though  the 
wholesale  dealer  takes  the  trouble  of  clearing  the  goods, 
most  of  the  large  retailers  remit  cash  to  tlie  wholesale 
dealer  for  this  purpose,  taking  credit  only  on  the  short 
price. 

The  course  of  the  retail  trade  may  be  stated  as  fol- 
lows : — On  a  4s.  tea  the  retail  dealer  gets  Is,  per  pound 
profit.  On  lower  price  teas  he  gets  less.  Of  this  cost. 
Is,  5d.  is  for  duty,  advanced  to  Government  by  the 
dealer,  at  a  great  cost  and  risk.  It  is,  therefore,  evi- 
dent that,  if  there  were  no  duty,  this  tea,  instead  of 
costing  the  dealer  3«.,  would  cost  him  only  I5.  Id.  And 
then,  if  the  dealer  charged  a.  profit  of  6^.  instead  of  !«., 
he  would  do  as  well  for  himself  as  he  does  now^  and  even 
better,  considering  the  saving  he  would  effect  Thus, 
the  reduction  of  1^.  5d.  duty  would  make  a  deduction 
of  1^.  llci.  to  the  consumer,  who  would  thus  pay  2^.  \d. 
for  what  he  now  pays  4«.  And  this,  assuming  sixty 
millions'  yearly  consumption,  would  save  the  country 
the  use  of  five  millions  of  money  yearly. 

These  may  be  taken,  as  they  are  admitted  by  the 
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trade  to  be^  in  effect,  fair  statements  of  the  course  of 
the  tea  trade,  and  of  the  legitimate  profits  of  the 
respectable  wholesale  and  retail  dealers. 

The  practice  of  mixing  teas  of  inferior  quality  and 
lower  price  with  teas  of  better  quality  and  higher 
price,  appears  to  be  universal  in  the  trade,  and  is  re- 
presented to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  by  the 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  tea  for  the  price 
paid. 

Of  the  dishonest  dealer,  who  cheats  his  customers 
with  a  damaged,  adulterated,  or  spurious  article,  it  is 
unnecessary  here  to  say  anything. 

It  is  admitted  by  the  trade,  that  the  poor  and 
working  classes  are  by  far  the  best  customers  of  the 
tea-dealer,  and  that  their  purchases  are  generally  of 
the  higher  price  tea.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  that  every 
poor  labouring  man,  or  washerwoman,  or,  still  poorer 
'^  distressed  needlewoman,"  who  spends  3d,  in  tea,  pays 
something  more  than  three  half-pence  in  the  shape  of 
tax,  and  its  attendant  consequences. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate,  very  accurately,  those  con- 
sequences, for  no  one  can  say  how  much  the  duty 
enhances  the  price  to  the  consumer,  beyond  the  amount 
actually  paid  for  duty.  There  is  no  concurrence  of 
opinion  in  the  trade  on  this  question.  But  it  may  be 
safely  assumed  that  the  repeal  of  the  duty  would  have 
the  effect  of  lowering  the  import  price. 

It  cannot  be  stated  as  a  fact  known,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved, that  teas  of  the  best  qualities  are  brought  down 
from  the  tea-growing  countries  in  China  to  Canton, 
and  there  sold  for,  from  Id,  to  2d,  per  pound,  at  a 
good  profit,  even  in  the  present  barbarous  manner  of 
transporting  it  many  hundreds  of  miles,  from  the  inte- 
rior of  China  to  Canton,  on  men's  backs ;  and  that  the 
supply  which  could  be  so  brought  down  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  markets  of  the  world. 
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The  export  duty  on  tea  in  China  is  understood  to 
be  about  l^d.  per  pound.  What  the  tea  trade  will  be 
when  all  import  duty  is  removed,  and  the  tea  is  brought 
down  by  railway  from  the  tea-growing  districts  to 
Canton,  who  can  say  ?  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  it 
will  be  so. 

It  is  only  .a  question  of  time,  and  the  time  will  be 
short,  when  the  people  of  this  country  are  determined 
that  it  shall  be  so.  It  seems  as  if  Providence  had  pointed 
out  the  way  by  trade,  for  Christianising,  enlightening, 
and  ameliorating  the  coudition  of  mankind;  and  we 
may,  therefore,  hope  and  believe  that  those  who  work 
lawfully  for  this  object,  work  in  accordance  with  the 
Almighty  will. 

But,  at  present,  we  have  to  do  with  things  as  they 
are,  and  bad  as  they  are,  by  excluding  from  suffering 
multitudes  of  human  beings  one  of  the  precious  gifts 
of  Providence,  evidently  intended  for  the  comfort  of 
all,  as  shown  by  the  inexhaustible  abundance  of  the 
gift,  all  is  not  yet  told.  There  is  to  be  added  to  this 
tax,  the  cost  of  collecting  it. 

An  extremely  difficult  calculation  this  cost,  as  will 
hereafter  appear.  Nor  is  this  all,  as  will  be  hereafter 
shown ;  for,  to  the  cost  of  collection  are  to  be  added 
many  other  costs  and  losses,  direct  and  indirect, — 
some  incalculable,  but  all  falling  upon  the  people  suf- 
fering under  the  present  complicated  and  oppressive 
system  of  Customs  and  Excise  Duties. 

These  costs  and  losses,  at  the  lowest  calculation, 
show  that  the  public  paid,  in  the  year  1855-6,  directly 
and  indirectly,  for  the  tax  on  tea,  8,703,129/.  3*.  4d., 
or  2,901,043/.  1*.  Id.,  in  addition  to  5,802,086/.  2s.  Sd., 
the  produce  of  this  tax  paid  into  the  Exchequer. 

The  rate  of  duty  which,  for  many  years  prior  to 
1853,  was  2s.  2^d.  per  pound,  was  reduced,  from  1st 
June,  1853,  to  Is.  lOrf.  per  pound;    and,   from  5th 
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April,  1854,  to  1*.  6rf.  per  pound;  and,  from  2 let 
April,  1855^  to  Is,  9d.  per  pound;  and,  from  5th 
April,  1857,  to  Is.  5d.  per  pound. 

The  quantity  of  tea  imported  in  the  last  three  years, 
according  to  the  Custom  House  returns,  was  as  fol- 
lows :  — 


Tm       .       .  lbs. 

IMPOBTKD. 

■oMi  coHtniitrrioN. 

.     1854. 
85,79i.082 

I8&5. 
83,259,667 

1856. 
86,159,617 

18.M. 
61,970,M1 

1855. 
63.463;95(i 

1856. 
63,295,727 

It  thus  appears  that,  of  the  quantity  imported,  we 
retain  for  home  consumption  upwards  of  sixty-three 
millions  of  pounds  weight  yearly,  and  export  to  the 
colonies,  and  elsewhere,  upwards  of  twenty  millions  of 
pounds  weight  yearly  ;  and  that  the  quantity  retained 
for  home  consumption  allows  a  little  more  than  two 
pounds  per  head  per  annum  on  the  entire  population 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  some  of  our  colonies  the 
consumption  reaches  to  nine  pounds  per  head  per  annum, 
and  in  Australia,  it  is  said  to  be  as  much  as  fifteen 
pounds  per  heaid  per  annum. 

It  is  well  known  that  our  trade  with  China  is  less 
beneficial  to  this  country,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
our  imports,  than  that  carried  on  with  many  other 
countries,  and  that  this  arises  from  the  inability  of  our 
merchants  to  find  a  corresponding  market  in  China  for 
our  manufactured  goods.  If  our  merchants  were  able 
to  make  their  payments  for  tea  with  manufactured 
goods,  back  freights  would  be  lower,  and  the  profits 
realised  by  the  out  cargo  would  often  enable  the  mer- 
chant to  part  with  his  home  cargo,  tea,  at  lower  rates 
than  at  present. 

Previously  to  the  Chinese  rebellion,  and  to  the  late 
failure  of  the  silk  crop,  the  Chinese  were  receiving  our 
manufactured  goods  in  full  payment  for  their  products. 
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But^  from  the  official  returns  of  exports  and  imports, 
this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  at  present;  but 
that,  for  a  considerable  portion  of  their  staple  commo- 
dities,  tea  and  silk,  they  now  receive  payment  in  silver. 
The  reason  of  this  change  in  the  course  of  our  trade 
with  China  can  only  be  found  in  the  greater  desire 
evinced  by  the  Chinese,  since  their  civil  war,  to  get 
hold   of  bullion,  combined  with  greater  competition 
among  our  merchants  to  get  hold  of  their  silks,  and 
which  induces  our  merchants  to  accede  more  readily  to 
the  demands  of  the  Chinese  for  silver.     But  these  are, 
probably,  only  temporary  causes,  and  when  these  are 
removed  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  our  trade 
with  China  would  again  be  carried  on  as  formerly,  by 
barter,  or  exchange  of  goods ;  the  Chinese,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  themselves,  objecting  to  part  with  their 
precious  metals ;  and  that  they  would  again  be  ready  to 
barter,  to  any  extent,  their  staple  commodities  in  ex- 
change for  our  manufactured  goods.     If,  therefore,  our 
consumption  of  tea  were  only  raised  to  9  lbs.  or  10  lbs. 
per  head  per  annum,  there  would  be  every  reason  to 
expect  that  our  trade  with  China  would  then  be  in- 
creased four  or  five  fold ;  and,  while  our  Manchester 
manufacturers  were  deriving  the  benefit   of  this  im- 
proved market  for  their  goods,  and  giving  profitable 
employment  to  many  thousands  of  now  unemployed 
hands,  every  poor  labouring  man,  and  washerwoman, 
and   needlewoman,  in  the  kingdom  might  have  their 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  tea  for  what  they  are  now  paying 
for  an  ounce.     It  is  impossible  to  say  beforehand  what 
would  be  the  efifect  of  such  a  change  on  the  poor-rates 
throughout  the  kingdom ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see,  and 
quite  safe  to  say,  that  a  very  material  diminution  of 
poor-rates  must  be  the  consequence  of  such  a  change, 
and  that  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  the  wealth  of 
the  nation,  must  be  thereby  very  greatly  increased.    In 
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shorty  it  is  quite  plain  that  our  present  trade  with 
China  furnishes  no  criterion  for  the  trade  as  it  would 
be  under  such  a  change,  and  that  the  trade,  so  Con- 
ducted, would  open  an  inexhaustible  market  to  British 
manufactures. 

'TOBACCO  ANB  SKITFF. 

Customs  Duty.—  Net  produce  of  Tax  for  the 
Year  ended  31st  March,  1856         .  .     :f. 5,006,698  12    1 


LL3g 


It  was  given  in  evidence,  before  the  Select  Committee 
on  the  Tobacco  Trade,  in  1844,  that  "nine-tenths  of 
the  tobacco  is  consumed  by  the  working  classes"  This 
taK,  therefore,  presdes  most  heavily  upon  them.  The 
beneficial  or  injurious  effects  of  the  use  of  this  article  id 
a  matter  of  opinion ;  but,  so  long  as  an  entire  class  of 
our  population  uses  it,  to  the  extent  of  nine-tenths  of 
a  consumption,  yielding  a  yearly  revenue  of  upwards  of 
6,000,000/.,  independently  of  the  quantity  consumed 
by  them  which  is  never  charged  with  duty,  it  is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that,  to  them,  it  is  an  article  of 
indispensable  necessity,  or  a  greatly  coveted  luxury ;  in 
either  of  which  cases  the  duty,  only  a  few  years  ago, 
upwards  of  900  per  cent,  on  the  average ;  and,  at  the 
present  very  high  prices,  upwards  of  400  per  cent,  on 
the  average,  is  beyond  all  defence.  But  when  the 
amount  of  this  duty  is  clearly  proved  to  be  the  cause  of 
enormous  smuggling,  with  all  its  frightful  consequences, 
as  any  one  inay  be  convinced  by  consulting  the  evidence 
given  before  ^he  above-mentioned  Parlian>entary  Com- 
mittee, this  tax  is  not  only  placed  beyond  all  defence, 
but  becomes  in  itself  absolutely  criminal,  as  conddcive 
to  crime,  and  affords  a  melancholy  illustration  of  the 
evil  effects  of  our  present  system  of  taxation  on  the 
social  condition  of  the  people. 

The  whole  evidence   given  before  the   committee 
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proves  that  the  prevention  of  smuggling  under  the 
existing  high  duty  is  an  impossibility ;  and  referring  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  Inquiry,  in 
1833-4,  they  add  —  "  The  nature  of  this  temptation  is 
at  once  apparent  from  the  fact  that  100/.  expended  at 
Flashing  in  buying  tobacco  may  be  followed  by  the 
receipt  of  1000/.,  if  the  tobacco  can  be  landed  safely  in 
this  country^  at  Hull  or  elsewhere;'* 

Mr.  Ajo'e,  Clerk  to  the  Magistrates  of  Hull,  was 
examined  by  the  Committee  of  1848,  and  stated,  *'  with 
confid^ice,  from  his  own  observation,  that  fifteen  cases 
of  smuggfing  escape  where  one  case  is  detected."  He 
supports  his  opinion  by  eight  years'  experience.  He 
added,  ''There  were  eighty-five  detections  in  1843; 
and,  I  believe,  for  every  one  of  those  eighty-five  there 
were  fifteen  who  escaped.'*  He  also  stated  that  there 
are  ''  a  class  of  merchant  smugglers  who  smuggle  more 
than  the  seamen  and  o&otrs  of  ships,  although  they  all 
smug^e."  He  further  adds> ''  I  find  that  all  the  ports 
oppoMte  oor  coast — that  is,  from  Flushing  up  to  Ham- 
burgh, and  in  the  Baltic  also — they  pack  tobacco  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  smuggling.  That  is  the  case  in  every 
one  of  those  ports ;  they  are  all  alike.  They  are  com- 
pressed into  small  packages,  whereby  they  can  be  most 
easily  secreted.  Tobacco  is  also  smuggled  packed  in 
goods  imported  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  there  are 
vessels  employed  expressly  to  smuggle  tobacco." 

In  fout  years,  to  1798,  when  the  duty  was  only  %d. 
per  lb.,  the  quantity  of  tobaoco  entered  for  home  con- 
sumption in  Ireland  was  32,000,000  Ibs.^  making  an 
annual  average  of  8,000,000  lbs. ;  but  in  four  years  to 
1829,  the  quantity  imported  for  home  consumption  in 
Ireland  was  only  about  16,000,000  lbs.,  making  an 
annual  average  of  4,000,000  lbs.,  that  is,  half  what  it 
was  thirty  years  previously,  when  the  population  was 
only  half  as  numerous.     Had  the  individual  consump- 
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tion  of  tobacco  that  paid  duty  increased  according  to 
the  increase  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  the  annual 
consumption  in  1829  should  have  been  16,000,000  lbs. 
instead  of  4,000,000  lbs.  This  may  be  taken  as  a 
pretty  accurate  statement  of  the  effect  of  the  high  duty 
at  the  present  time ;  and  as,  no  doubt,  the  individual 
consumption  of  tobacco  has  increased  in  this  ratio,  the 
conclusion  is,  that  full  three-fourths  of  the  whole  con- 
sumption are  supplied  by  smuggling,  and  that  more 
than  one-fourth  is  supplied  by  adulterations. 

It  appears  by  the  evidence  given  in  the  session  1831, 
before  the  Committee  on  Irish  Tobacco,  that  there 
would  be  a  considerable  exportation  of  manufactured 
tobacco  to  foreign  countries  but  for  the  restrictions 
from  the  high  duty.  The  drawback  allowed  is  ac- 
companied with  so  many  vexatious  conditions,  that  it 
is  not  a  sufficient  compensation  to  the  manufacturer  for 
the  original  duty  paid,  and  he  is,  in  consequence, 
obliged  to  require  so  high  a  price  as  to  be  unable  to 
meet  foreign  competition.  By  3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  52, 
a  scale  is  adopted  for  supplying  the  navy  with  tobacco 
and  wine,  free  of  duty,  according  to  rank  in  the  ship. 

It  seems  that  numerous  committees  and  commissioners 
of  inquiry  have,  from  time  to  time,  over  many  years, 
recommended  a  reduction  of  duties  to  prevent  smug- 
gling; and  no  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  nor  other 
statesman,  has  controverted  the  committees  and  com- 
missioners on  principle,  but  all  have  demanded  to  know 
whence  they  were  to  draw  a  sufficient  revenue  if  such 
reductions  as  would  destroy  smuggling  were  effected. 
The  only  true  answer  is, —  the  aiboHtion  of  all  customs 
and  excise,  and  the  substitution  of  direct  taxation. 

The  following  statement  of  prices  of  tobacco,  and  a 
statement  of  the  rates  of  duty  charged,  and  the  per 
centage  of  these  duties  to  the  prime  cost  of  the  article, 
sufficiently  explain  the  temptation  to  smuggle. 
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Pjbices  of  Yibgikia  and  Esntuc&t  Tobacco,  Ist  Junb,  1844. — 
London:  the  Dutt  chabgbd,  and  the  bate  peb  Cent,  oh 

FBiME  Cost. 

KiDds  of  Tobacco.  Av«rafe  Price  in  Bond.  Duty  9t.  Id.  (JOu  equal  to 

Virginia  Leaf      .  .  Z^d,  per  lb.  .  1,100  per  cent. 

Do.      Strips     .  .  5J^.     „      .  .       700       „ 

Kentucky  Leaf    .  .  S^d.     „      .  .  1,200       „ 

Do.     •  Strips  .  .  4Jrf.     ,,.      .  .       800       „ 

These  calculations  are  made  on  the  average  prices  in 
bond  in  June^  1844,  but  the  average  prices  in  bond 
have  since  very  much  increased,  and  are  now.  May, 
1857,  on  the  average,  about  two-thirds  more,  and  the 
per  centage  of  duties  is  consequently  diminished  in 
proportiiMU 

There  is  a  variety  of  other  tobacco,  varying  in  price 
from  Is.  to  68,  per  lb.  in  bond,  principally  used  for 
cigars ;  therefore,  taking  the  average  price  at  3^.  per  lb., 
the  duty  of  3^.  Id,,  -|-g-^Ii8,  on  tobacco  used  for  cigars  is 
only  equal  to  about  100  per  cent,  on  the  prime  cost. 
The  duty  on  all  the  foreign  manufactured  tobacco, 
whether  cigars,  Cavendish,  or  negro-head,  is  9s,,  and 
the  addition  of  6s^  per  lb. 

Average  Price  in  Bond.  Duty  9m.  and  5  per  cent.,  equal  to 

Havannah  Cigars  •     Ss.  per  lb.      .        112  per  cent. 

Manilla  Cheroots  .  .     6«.      „  .        150  per  cent. 

East  India  Cheroots         .     1«.      „  .       900        „ 

Negro-head  and  Cavendish  6d.     „  .     1,800        „ 

Tobacco  stalks,  produced  from  duty-paid  leaf,  are 
sold  generally  by  the  tobacco-cutters  to  the  snuff- 
makers  at  35.  to  3s»  2d,  per  pound.  The  importation  of 
tobacco  stalks  is  prohibited ;  but  as  they  can  be  pur- 
chased in  Holland  at  Id,  per  pound,  the  temptation  to 
smuggle  them  into  this  country  is  equal  to  3,800  per 
cent. 

It  is,  therefore,  apparent  that  a  correct  estimate  of 
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the  public  loss  by  the  tobacco  duty  is  unattainable ;  but^ 
allowing  only  fifty  per  cent  for  the  cost  of  collection 
and  all  the  other  indirect  costs^  charges^  and  losses^  and 
the  result  is  that  the  public  paid  last  year^  directly  and 
indirectly,  for  the  tax  on  tobacco  7,510,047t  18*.  Id., 
or  2,503,349/.  6s.,  in  addition  to  5,006,698/.  12*.  W., 
the  produce  of  this  tax  paid  into  the  Exchequer. 

The  quantities  of  tobacco  imported  in  the  last  three 
years,  according  to  the  Customs'  Ketunis,  were  as 
follows :  — ► 


Tobacco. 

Imported. 

Home  Consumption. 

Stemmed    .  lbs. 
Unstemmed    „ 
Manufactured 
and  Suuff    „ 

1854. 

16,389.520 
16,103,328 

2,709,879 

1855. 

15,.340,940 
21,479,906 

8,651,1544 

1856. 

13,279.122 
31,509,008 

1,855,104 

lHfi4. 

17,030,637 
13,-306,403 

206,495 

1855. 

15,743,405 
14,531,696 

918,586 

1856. 

15,618,478 
16,7n,2fi3 

249,256 

So  far  as  the  Customs'  Beturns  afford  the  means  of 
making  such  an  estimate,  the  quantity  of  tobacco  now 
consumed  per  head  of  popi^ation  is  not  more  than  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  According 
to  the  best  computations  which  have  been  made,  if  all 
the  tobacco  entered  for  home  consumption  had  been 
divided  equally  among  the  population,  it  would  have 
amounted — in  1801  to  about  16  ounces  per  head  per 
annum;  in  1811  to  18|^oz. ;  in  1821  to  llf  oz. ;  in 
1831  to  12f  oz.;  in  1841  to  13^  oz.;  aud  in  1851  to 
16  oz. 

The  quantity  of  pounds  weight  consumed  annually, 
at  the  present  time  (1856),  it  will  be  seen  is  a  little 
more  than  one  lb.  per  head  per  annum  on  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  thus  appears  that  not 
less  than  6,000,000/.  annually  is  paid  in  retail  for 
tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that,  of  this  im- 
mense sum  for  such  an  article,  three-fourths  are  paid  in 
the  form  of  duty. 

Five-sixths  of  all  our  tobacco  is  brought  from  the 
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United  States — a  ratio  of  dependence  nearly  as  eom* 
plete  as  that  in  cotton.  As  an  illustration  of  the  small 
quantity  of  coffee  consumed  in  Ireland  a  few  years  ago, 
it  was  stated  that  the  Irish  got  rid  of  four  times  as 
much  tobacco  as  coffde.  We,  nevertheless,  occupy  a 
very  humble  position  as  smokers ;  for  Mr.  Crawford,  in 
an  Essay  in  the  Statistical  Sootety's  Journal,  states 
that  the  United  Kingdom  consumes  less  than  most  other 
European  nations  per  head;  that  Europe  takes  less 
than  the  other  qucirters  of  the  globe ;  that  France  oon- 
dum^s  18  ounces,  Denmark  70  ox»,  and  Belgium  so 
high  as  73  oz,  per  head  annually ;  that  this  latter  is 
far  above  the  European  average^  but  far  below  the 
Asiatic  average,  and  that  it  may,  possibly,  be  a  fair 
average  for  the  whole  world.  In  short,  he  thinks  that 
1,000  millions  of  people  may  take  70  oz.  each  per  year, 
naaking  a  total  annual  consumption  of  tobacco  amount- 
ing to  two  millions  of  tons  I  He  further  supposes  that 
the  average  price  all  over  the  world  may  not  exceed 
id.  per  lb.,  which  would  give  a  total  retafl  expenditure 
for  tobacco  of  thirty-six  millions  steritng  per  annum, 
moi^ly  driven  off  in  smdke.  The  average  wholesale 
price  of  tobacco  in  England  is  about  4^.  per  lb. 

Of  the  extent  to  which  adulteration  is  carried  in 
consequence  of  the  enormous  duty  imposed  on  tobacco 
in  the  United  Kiagdom,  it  is  impossible  to  form  any 
estimate;  but  it  is  supposed  that  the  quantities  of 
adulterated  and  smuggled  tobacco  together,  exceed 
annually  the  whole  amount  on  which  duty  is  paid. 

As  tlie  payment  of  this  enormous  duty  is  strictly 

enforced  on  all  tobacco  brought  into  the  Custom  House, 

whether  damaged,  or  not,  and  as  almost  every  hoc^shead 

of  tobacco  becomes  more  or  less  injured  by  the  voyage 

to  England,  and  as  the  importer  takes  care  not  to  pay 

the   duty  on  any  but  saleable   portions,  and  as   the 

absolute  destruction  of  that  which  escapes  the  duty,  is 
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the  imperative  condition  on  which  the  importer  is  so  far 
absolved  from  his  liability^  the  consequence  is,  an  enor- 
mous destruction  of  damaged  tobacco  in  the  ^^  kiln,"  or, 
as  it  is  familiarly  called,  ^^  the  Queen's  tobacco  pipe,'' 
erected  for  the  purpose  near  the  vast  tobacco  warehouses, 
at  the  London  Docks.  Such  is  the  operation  of  our 
Customs'  Duties  on  tobacco. 

MALT. 

Excise  Duty. — Net  produce  of  Tax  for  the 

Year  ended  3l8t  March,  1856         .  .    jg6,6y6,340    0    7 

This  tax  of  28.  7d.  per  bushel  on  English  barley  malt, 
and  2«.  per  bushel  on  Scotch,  presses  with  peculiar 
hardship  on  the  working  labourers,  and  on  the  poor;  and 
is  attended  with  the  incalculable  mischief  of  encouraging 
them  to  resort  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits, —  by  greatly 
increasing  the  price,  and  thereby  depriving  many  of  the 
use,  of  the  more  wholesome  beverage,  beer,  which  may 
be,  and  ought  to  be  regarded,  at  least,  to  the  working 
labourer,  as  a  necessary  of  life. 

The  Commissioners  of  Excise  Inquiry,  in  their  report 
say,  in  reference  to  this  tax : — "  The  repeal  of  it  would 
produce  scarcely  any  other  effect  than  that  of  raising 
the  price  of  barley,  and  affording  to  farmers  the  means 
of  paying  higher  rent  for  barley  land."  If,  the  farmer, 
out  of  his  increased  price  for  barley,  could  afford  to  pay 
a  higher  price  for  land,  it  is  a  legitimate  benefit  which 
the  landlord  has  a  right  to  expect ;  but,  as  the  barley 
would  not  be  raised  in  price  beyond  what  the  public 
could  afford  and  were  willing  to  give,  and  who,  it  cannot 
be  supposed  would  give  up  to  the  farmer  the  whole 
benefit  of  the  repeal,  any  more  than  they  would  expect 
to  keep  all  the  benefit  to  themselves,  its  repeal  would 
benefit  all  parties — the  consumers  of  beer,  the  producers 
of  malt,  and  the  owners  of  the  land. 
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That  this  tax  is  ultimately  paid  by  the  coii8umer5  is 
a  fact  which  cannot  be  successfiilly  controverted^  though 
it  has  been  frequently  denied.  The  consumer^  there- 
fore,  would  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  repeal  of  this 
tax.  The  greatest  objection,  however,  is  the  manner 
in  which  it  interferes  with,  and  restricts,  an  important 
branch  of  home  manufacture,  not  only  preventing  any 
improvement  in  the  making  of  malt,  but  actually  creat- 
ing impediments,  at  times  and  seasons  of  the  year,  to 
making  it  at  all.  Moreover,  it  throws  this  branch  of 
manufacture,  most  injuriously,  into  the  hands  of,  com- 
paratively, a  few  persons;  and  lessens,  to  an  incalculable 
extent,  the  employment  of  the  people,  especially  in 
agricultural  districts,  producing  deprivation  and  misery 
to  an  extent  also  incalculable.  If  malt  and  hops  were 
duty  free,  every  labourer  and  mechanic  would  be  at 
liberty  to  malt  his  own  barley,  and  brew  his  own  beer 
unadulterated,  and  then  we  should  have  no  more  of 
"  the  Brewers'  Monopoly." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  one  of  the  efiects  of  these 
fiscal  regulations,  that  the  falling  off  in  the  consumption 
of  malt  between  the  years  1730  and  1831,  is  one  half. 
The  population  of  England  and  Wales  being  in  the 
former  year,  5,687,993,  and  the  consumption  of  malt 
28,410,421  bushels;  and  in  the  latter,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  13,894,574,  the  consumption  of  malt  did  not 
exceed  32,963,470  bushels,  showing  a  consumption  of 
about  five  bushels  per  head  in  1730,  and  only  two  and 
a  half  a  century  later ;  the  duty  in  1730  being  only  one- 
fifth  of  that  levied  in  1831. 

The  process  of  malting  is  in  itself  perfectly  simple, 
and  not  more  mysterious  than  the  making  of  tea  in  a 
tea-pot.  It  consists  in  wetting  the  grain  (barley  is 
chiefly  used)  till  it  begins  to  sprout,  and  then  checking 
the  vegetable  process  suddenly  by  heat.  This  produces 
a  saccharine  substance  in  the  grain,  which  is  the  essence 
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of  malt.  Pale  malt  is  made  by  a  low  heat,  and  brown 
malt  by  a  strong  heat.  The  pale  should  be  used  for  ale, 
and  the  brown  should  be  used  ibr  porter.  But  their 
use  is  xkot  now  as  it  should  be.  The  high  duties 
directed  the  bre^wers  to  the  study  of  thdr  malt;  how  to 
make  the  most  of  the  least  possible  quantity.  The 
brown  malt,  more  wholesome  as  a  tonic,  and  agreeable 
to  the  taste,  had  become  the  general  favourite  of  the 
public,  when  the  brewers  found  that  a  greater  quantity 
of  wort  of  a  certain  strength  oould  be  produced  from 
pale  than  from  brown  malt.  Bjrown  was,  therefore, 
disused  in  the  brewing  (^  porter,  or  strong  beer.  Th^ 
wort  was  now  pale,  find  the  agreeable  bitter  taste  and 
flavour  had  to  be  supplied  firom  the  laboratory,  or  dm^ 
gbt's  store-house,  instead  of  the  malt-ldln.  Quassia, 
coculus  indieus,  opium,  &o.,  were  used. 

Since  the  repeal  of  the  beer  duties  the  restrictions  on 
brewers  are  simplified.  They  now  consist  of  a  licence 
to  brew,  entering  the  premises  at  the  Excise  office,  and 
in  being  forbidden  the  use  of  any  article  odier  than 
malt,  hops>  and  water. 

A  brewer,  using  any  place  or  mash-^tun  for  the  purpose 
of  brewing,  without  having  made  an  entry  thereof  at 
the  nearest  Excise  office,  forfeits  for  every  such  offBuoe, 
200/. ;  and  all  the  worts,  beer,  and  materials  for  making 
the  same,  together  with  the  mashrtun,  are  forfbited,  and 
may  be  seized  by  any  officer. 

Every  druggist,  vendor,  dealer,  chemist,  or  other 
person  selling  molasses,  opium,  vitriol^  &c.,  or  any 
colouring  matter,  to  any  licensed  brewer,  or  licensed 
retailer  of  beer,  is  liable  to  have  his  stock  of  goods 
seized,  and  forfeited,  and  to  be  fined  500/. 

This  clause  o£  the  law  is  powerless  by  its  absurdity. 
Its  attempted  protection  of  the  noalt  tax  is  a  licence  to 
evade  it,  and  for  the  brewer  and  retailer  to  adulterate 
beer  without  hindrance.     Who  is  to  hinder  the  chemist, 
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or  drtiggifit,  or  drysalter,  or  ** other  person"— the  grocer, 
for  instanoe— from  seUiDg  *' molasses,''  or  '^  other  colour- 
ing matter,"  to  any  one  that  asks  to  have  that  article? 
The  Excise  officers  see  this  law  broken  every  day ;  but 
though  an  offi&nder  may  occasionally  be  convicted,  they 
can,  in  general,  only  turn  their  backs  on  the  poisoned 
beer,  and  the  poison  dealers,  and  walk  away.  If  any- 
thing can  fulfil  the  object  of  this  enactment,  it  must  be 
the  freedom  to  use  hcmest  malt,  at  its  natural  price,  free 
of  duty. 

The  brewer  is  also  prdnbited  from  having  in  his 
brewery,  or  on  any  part  of  his  premises,  or  in  any  mill 
connected  with  such  brewery,  any  raw  or  unmalted 
corn,  or  grain  (horse  provender  included)  ;  and  all  un- 
malted com,  or  grain,  which  shall  be  found  in  such 
brewiDg  premises,  or  mill,  and  all  malted  corn,  or  grain, 
with  which  such  unmalted  corn,  or  grain,  may  have 
been  mixed,  shall  be  forfeited,  and  may  be  seized  by 
any  officer,  together  with  all  vessels,  or  packages,  in 
which  such  raw  or  unmalted  corn,  or  grain,  with 
which  the  same  may  have  been  mixed,  shall  be  con- 
tained ;  and  every  brewer  shall,  for  every  such  offence, 
forfeit  2007. 

The  merchants,  or  dealers,  and  their  clerks,  or 
agents,  engaged  in  the  export  of  beer,  are  required  to 
make  oath  before  the  ^^  proper  Excise  officers,"  that  to 
the  best  of  their  belief,  such  ale,  or  beer,  has  been  made 
wholly  from  malt  which  has  been  charged  with,  and 
paid,  the  duty  of  2s.  7d.  a  bushel  (though  it  be  notori- 
ous that  such  liquors  have  not  been  made  wholly  from 
malt).  They  must  also  testify  in  such  oath  that  the 
quantity  of  malt  used  was  not  less  than  two  bushels, 
imperial  measure,  for  every  barrel  (thirty Hsix  gallons) 
of  such  beer  or  ale.  And  the  oaths  must  include  a 
statement  of  the  place  where,  and  the  person  or  persons 
by  whom,  the  liquor  was  brewed ;  whether  the  brewer 
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was  licensed^  and  had  his  premises  entered  by  the 
Excise ;  also  that  none  of  the  ale  or  beer  is  entered  for 
the  use  of  the  ship's  crew,  or  passengers.  This  swear- 
ing completed,  the  debenture  entitling  the  exporter  to 
a  drawback  of  5$.  per  barrel,  or  7^.  Gcf.,  according  to  its 
strength,  may  be  paid.  The  intention  of  this  enact- 
ment is  to  make  a  re-payment  out  of  the  public  treasury 
to  the  persons  interested  in  the  produce,  and  the  rent, 
of  barley-growing  land.  It  is  a  question  whether  this 
encourages  the  growth  of  barley  at  all,  but  it  is  beyond 
question  that  it  encourages  the  practice  of  doubtful 
swearing. 

The  enactments  regulating  this  simplest  of  manufac- 
tures, the  making  of  malt,  are  about  forty  in  number, 
and  are  exceedingly  complex.  These  are  embodied  in 
the  general  Act  of  7  and  8  Geo.  IV. ;  but  that  is  also 
exceedingly  complex.  It  contains  eighty^hree  clauses, 
with  a  hundred  and  six  penalties,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  13,000/. 

Almost  everything  offensive  to  common  sense  in  the 
former  Acts  was  retained  in  this.  It  was  found  to  be 
impracticable,  and  accordingly  another  Act  was  passed 
to  mend  it.  Some  of  the  vexatious  regulations  are 
repealed,  also  several  of  the  penalties ;  still  they  are 
severe,  and  a  satire  upon  the  Government  of  a  nation 
called — and,  in  some  respects,  entitled  to  be  called — the 
freest  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  maltster  must  first  be  licensed  to  make  malt, 
and  must  enter  his  premises  at  the  Excise  office,  and 
use  no  other  for  any  part  of  his  work,  no  matter  what 
sudden  demand  for  his  products  may  arise.  The  licence 
must  be  renewed  annually;  but  the  possession  of  a 
licence  does  not  entitle  him  to  take  a  single  step  in  the 
way  of  his  business.  Before  beginning  to  construct, 
use,  or  alter  his  cisterns,  couches,  frames,  kilns,  or 
utensils  of  any  sort,  he  must  give  a  written  notice  to 
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the  exciseman.  Nor  is  it  enough  that  the  Excise  officer 
is  duly  informed  of  all  his  plans ;  the  form  and  size  of 
the  implements  and  utensils  are  fixed  by  law.  Though 
he  were  to  discover  that  he  might  either  expedite  his 
business,  or  improve  the  quality  of  his  malt,  by  making 
an  alteration  in  his  machinery,  he  is  prohibited  from 
doing  so.  However  ill-contrived  the  implements  to 
be  used  may  be,  the  maltster  dare  neither  change  nor 
amend  them.  Nor,  when  the  cisterns  and  utensils  are 
constructed  according  to  law,  can  he  use  them  when, 
and  as,  he  thinks  proper.  Before  beginning  work  he 
must  give  twenty-four  hours'  notice  to  the  Excbe 
officer ;  and  though  the  Excise  officer  be  duly  informed 
of  an  intention  to  make  malt,  and  be  present,  no  grain 
must  be  put  into  the  cistern  to  be  wetted,  except 
during  certain  hours  of  the  day,  not  judged  by  the 
requirements  of  each  case,  but  fixed  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. Nor  must  the  grain  remain  in  the  cistern  over 
fifty-five  hours,  else  the  maltster  is  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  1002L,  unless  he  intimate  to  the  officer  before  wetting  it^ 
that  he  intends  it  to  be  steeped  sixty-five  hours  instead 
of  fifty-five  hours.  Should  he  give  this  notice,  and 
observe  during  the  period  that  the  grain  is  being 
steeped  too  long,  he  must  neither  take  it  out,  nor  draw 
off  part  of  the  water.  Having  given  notice  of  fifty- 
five,  or  sixty-five  hours  to  the  Excise  officer,  the  grain 
must,  at  all  hazards,  remain  immersed  that  exact  period 
of  time,  or  he  must  choose  to  incur  heavy  penalties,  or 
choose  the  alternative  —  bribe  the  Excise  officer  to 
break  his  oath.  What  a  fearful  mingling  of  the  solemn 
and  absurd! 

Though  the  maltster  cannot  withdraw  his  grain  from 
the  cistern  until  it  has  lain  the  exact  number  of  hours 
notified  to  the  exciseman  before  it  was  wetted,  under 
a  penalty  of  100/.,  he  may  change  the  water  in  which 
the  grain  is  immersed;  but  he  must  previously  inti- 
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mate  his  intention  of  doing  so  to  the  officer,  specify- 
ing the  hour  when  he  intends  to  draw  off  the  water^ 
taking  care  that  it  shall  be  between  8  A.M.  to  2  F.ic.^ 
on  condition,  however,  that  the  grain  be  again  com- 
pletely covered  with  water  within  an  iKNir  from  the 
period  when  the  previous  water  was  begun  to  be 
drawn  off. 

If  the  Excise  officer  think  the  grain  is  more  dense  in 
the  cistern  than  the  density  enacted  by  the  Legislature, 
he  may  measure  it ;  and  if  it  exceed  one^wentieth  part 
the  density  allowed  by  law,  the  maltster  shall,  for  every 
such  offence,  or  accident  (unless  he  palter  with  the 
solemn  oath),  pay  the  penalty  of  100/. 

If  the  maltster  shall  use  more  than  one  cistern,  it  is 
enacted  that,  "  he  shall  empty,  or  take  all  such  com  or 
grain  from  and  out  of  all  such  cisterns  at  cne  and  the 
same  time.^*  If  he  should  empty  one  clstem  before  he 
begins  to  empty  another,  by  mistake  of  negligent  work- 
men, or  otherwise,  he  will  (provided  the  Exciseman's 
oath  stand  good)  be  yisited  by  a  heavy  fine.  When 
one  cistern,  or  a  number  of  them,  have  been  emptied, 
no  more  cisterns  can  be  emptied  in  the  same  place  until 
after  a  period  of  four  days  has  elapsed.  A  heavy 
penalty  also  enforces  this  rule. 

The  grain  being,  at  length,  got  out  of  the  cistern, 
must  be  deposited  in  cotich-frames  in  a  particular 
way,  and  must  remain  in  them  for  a  certain  fixed 
period ;  and  it  is  enacted,  that  if  the  malt,  when  laid 
in  the  couch-frames,  shall  be  in  any  way  more  than 
thirty  inches  deep,  a  penalty  of  lOOZ.  shall  be  in- 
flicted. Expensive  suits-at-law,  occasioned  by  unsuc* 
cessful  appeals  against  Excise  informations  and  magis- 
terial convictions,  were  recently  tried  in  the  West  of 
England.  The  appeals  were  unsuccessful  Some  of 
the  maltsters  were  ruined,  though  proof  was  given  that 
accidents  miffht  have  caused  the  variations  in  the  depth 
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of  malt  in  the  coucli**fraine9.  The  accustomed  officers 
of  the  districts^  Oxfordshire^  Wilts,  Dorset,  and  other 
parts  not  named)  were  supposed  to  have  long  conniTed 
at  fraudulent  practices.  New  officers  were  sent  to 
supersede  them^  who^  like  new  brooms,  swept  clean 
while  they  were  new. 

If  the  malt  require  sfMinkling,  as  nearly  all  that  is 
made  in  Enghuid  does,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
soil  in  which  the  barley  is  grown,  and  the  kind  of 
bslrley,  it  must  not  be  sprinkled,  under  heavy  penalties^ 
until  it  has  lain  a  fixed  number  of  days.  Yet  in  that 
time  the  malt  may  have  become  mouldy  for  the  want 
of  sprinkliilg,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  bariey, 
and  be  less  or  more  deteriorated.  The  various  regu- 
lations as  to  sprinkling,  and  the  penalties  attached,  are 
too  compl^jt  to  be  related  here,  and  a  further  abstract 
would  be  unintelligible. 

The  maltster  must  keep  a  barley-book,  at  all  times 
accessible  to  the  Excise  officer,  or  incur  a  heavy  penalty, 
in  which  must  be  entered  all  the  barley  he  buys,  the 
names,  surnames,  and  residences  of  those  fh>m  whom 
he  bought  it ;  and  containing  also  a  detailed  account  of 
an  the  malt  he  makes,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
individuals  to  whom  it  has  been  sold,  the  quantities 
disposed  of  to  each,  with  a  notification  of  the  hour,  as 
well  as  the  dfty,  when  each  transaction  took  place. 
The  Excise  officers  may  enter  the  maltster's  premises 
by  night,  or  by  day,  according  as  they  may  suspect 
fraud,  or  be  disposed  to  cause  annoyance. 

Notwithstanding  all  these,  and  numberless  other  in- 
conveniences, penalties,  and  absurdities,  causing  many 
most  respectable  persons,  and  much  capital,  to  be  driven 
from  the  trade;  and  causing  fraud  and  corruption  to 
pervade  all  its  departments,  until  the  business  of  malt- 
ing is  infected  with  all  those  abuses  which  inevitably 
beset  every  business  conducted  on  fictitious  and  con- 
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tradictory  principles;  notwithstanding  all  these  accu- 
mulating ills  upon  the  maltsters,  the  greater  part  of 
them  are  the  earnest  advocates  of  the  malt  tax.  They 
would  willingly  be  relieved  from  the  stringent  regu- 
lations and  the  penalties;  but  they  apprehend,  with 
good  reason,  that  if  the  malting  trade  were  free,  the 
simplicity  of  the  manufacture  would  attract  numerous 
small  capitalists,  such  as  farmers,  who  would  malt  their 
own  barley,  and  thus  destroy  the  strict  monopoly 
which  the  Excise  laws  now  give  to  the  maltsters.  Like 
all  other  monopolies,  the  cost  of  this  falls  upon  the 
public.  As  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  compli- 
cated system,  the  importation  of  malt  is  prohibited. 

In  round  numbers,  the  malt  consumed  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  by  private  families,  as  well  as  by  public 
brewers,  is  40,000,000  bushels,  or  5,000,000  quarters 
annually,  with  which  about  1 5,000,000  barrels  of  ale 
and  beer  are  brewed,  equal  to  540,000,000  gallons; 
or,  about  twenty  gallons  per  head  per  annum,  divided 
among  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom.  At 
the  average  estimate  of  50^.  per  barrel,  the  value 
amounts  to  nearly  40,000,000/.  annually. 

The  following  are  the  Excise  returns  for  malt  for 
the  three  last  years :  — 


Malt. 

Imported. 

HOMB   CONSUMPTIiW. 

England   .    bush. 
Scotland   .       „ 
Ireland     .       „ 

United  Kingdom 

1854. 

31,869.127 
3,412,9M) 
1,637.477 

1855. 

30,199,489 
2,370,715 
1,317,030 

1856. 

34,439.474 
1,0S2.462 

1,478.105 

1854. 

31,863.739 
3,411,511 
1,637,477 

1855. 

30,195,233 
2.369,743 
1.317,030 

18S6. 

34,429,860 
1.062,462 
1,478,106 

36,819,554 

33.887,234    36,980,041 

36,812,727 

33,882,006 

36,970,427 
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HOPS. 

Customs'  Duty    .....    jf45,548  12    0 
Excise  Duty 83,571  17    7 

Net  produce  of  Tax  for  the  Year  ended  1     jf  129  115    9    7 
31st  March,  1856  ...        J  ' 

Foreign  hops  are,  practically,  almost  prohibited  for 
the  protection  of  the  English  hop-growers,  by  a  duty  of 
2L  5s.  per  cwt. ;  and  British  grown,  on  re-importation> 
are  deemed  foreign.  The  Excise  duty  on  English  grown 
is  18^.  Sd.  per  cwt.  This  duty  is  levied  on  hops  irre- 
spective of  quality.  In  some  years,  and  in  some  dis- 
tricts in  all  years,  the  hop  produce  is  so  defective  as  to 
make  the  duty  a  burden  to  be  paid  out  of  capital,  not 
out  of  profit. 

The  hop  grower,  like  every  other  person  subject  to 
the  Excise  laws,  is  pestered  with  the  revenue  officers^ 
who  regulate  the  number,  and  place,  of  the  hop  plant- 
ations. These  cost  from  70/.  to  100/.  per  acre,  and  do 
not  always  pay  the  expenses  of  labour. 

The  Excisemen  watch  the  pickers  of  the  hops,  the 
kilns  where  they  are  dried,  and  forbid  them  to  be  dried 
elsewhere  than  in  certain  kilns,  though  the  hops  should 
be  destroyed  in  consequence.  Indeed,  that  would  not 
affect  the  duty,  as  it  would  be  levied  though  the  hops 
went  to  the  dunghill.  The  packing  is  also  supervised 
by  the  Excise,  and  the  bags,  or  pockets,  stamped  with 
their  marks. 

Under  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  and  the  fly — 
the  latter  an  insect  pest  in  the  hop  grounds,  more 
detrimental  than  any  other  pest,  except  the  Exciseman 
— the  grounds  planted  have  gradually  decreased  within 
the  last  thirty  years.  Within  a  hundred  years  the  hops 
used  in  a  given  quantity  of  brewers'  wort  have  been 
diminished  by  one-half.    The  wholesomeness  of  the  beer 
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has  declined  with  the  decrease  of  the  hops ;  firstly,  be- 
cause the  hop  itself  is  a  wholesome  tonic ;  and  secondly, 
because  its  place  has  been  supplied  in  beer  by  the  use 
of  drugs  unwholesome,  or  positively  deleterious. 

As  with  malt,  the  only  remedy  is  the  remoral  of  the 
Excise  and  Custbms'  duties  on  hops,  leaving  the^nuine 
article  to  be  freely  grown,  freely  imported,  and  freely 
tised. 

This,  las  a  tax  on  the  beverage  of  the  poorest  and  bardert 
worked  portion  of  the  community^  ought,  therefore^  to  be 
repealed.  It  is,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  the  i»alt 
-duty,  injurious  also  to  tfie  owners  and  occupiers  of  t&t- 
tain  lands,  and,  in  consequence,  to  agrioultunJ  labourers. 

The  effect  of  the  duty  on  hops  is  'also  to  produce  this 
anomalous  consequence, — that  two  (recessive  seasons 
of  heavy  growth  is  generally  followed  by  the  failure 
of  many  of  the  hop-growers ;  while  the  failure  of  the 
crop  is  their  success.  A  faikire  of  the  crop  relieves  the 
grower  from  the  claims  for  duty  which  a  heavy  crc^ 
would  involve ;  and,  creating  a  scarcity,  rapidly  runs  up, 
by  a  natural  sequence,  the  price  of  the  article.  But  a 
season  or  two  of  heavy  growth,  like  the  two  last  seasons 
—  one  of  unparalleled  abundance — brings  a  pressure  of 
duty,  as  at  this  present  time,  whicJh  brings  most  of  the 
hop-growers  to  their  wits' end,  and  matiy  of  them  qtnte 
to  the  end  of  their  capital,  for  meeting  the  Government 
demand.  Having  during  last  year  paid  for  duty  about 
800,000/.  for  the  crop  of  1856,  and  prices  having,  owing 
to  so  enormous  a  crop,  and  to  the  subsequent  large 
growth  of  1866,  fallen  to  an  extremely  law  range,  the 
hop-growers  now  find  themselves  in  no  eondition  to  me<rt 
the  claims  which  the  Excise  will,  in  a  few  w^eks,  make 
upon  them  in  respect  of  the  first  moiety  of  the  duty  on 
last  Autumn's  crop,  and  they  are,  therefore,  now  abotft 
to  present  themselves  before  the  Chancellor  of  die  Ex- 
chequer, in   Downing   Street,  as    suitors,    4n  formA 
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pauperisy  for  "  time  " — to  pray  for  a  postpQnement  of 
the  May  instalment  of  duty. 

To  such  absurd  anomalies  does  this  system  of  taxation 
lead! 

The  following  ure  the  Excise  returns  for  hops^  for  the 
three  last  years ; — 


Hops. 


Enflind  .  Ibi. 


Duty  Paid. 


HOMB  CoNSrMPTION. 


1854. 
9v877,196 


1855. 
83^1,004 


1SS6. 


1D54. 


M55. 
8M6B^0& 


1866. 


In  these  three  years  no  bops  were  ^own  in  Ireland, 
and  in  Scotland  only  4,607  lbs.,  all  which  were  exported 
to  foreign  parte. 


WINE. 

Customs'  Duty. — Net  produoe  of  Tax  for  ihe 
Year  ended  3 1st  March,  1857 


£\,S56,120    4    3 


The  wine  duties  are  5^,  9d.  per  gallon  on  foreign, 
and  25.  lO^d.  on  colonial  wines. 

In  1703,  the  ruin  of  this  trade  was  completed,  by 
making  permanent  the  treaty  with  Portugal,  which, 
from  the  name  of  the  British  minister,  was  called  the 
Methuen  treaty.  By  this,  England  bound  herself  to 
charge  a  duty  upon  French  wines  50  per  cent,  higher 
than  upon  those  of  Portugal,  the  Portuguese,  by  way  of 
compensation,  binding  themselves  to  admit  our  woollens 
into  their  markets  in  preference  to  those  of  other 
countries,  at  a  fixed  and  invariable  rate  of  duty. 

Sy  binding  ourselves  to  receive  Portuguese  wines  for 
two- thirds  of  the  duty  payable  on  those  of  France,  we, 
in  effect,  gave  the  Portuguese  growers  a  monopoly  of 
the  British  market,  by  which  they  became  careless  of 
the  quality  of  their  wines.  They  gave  a  monopoly 
to  the  Oporto  Wine  Company,  which  fixed  the  price  at 
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which  all  wines  should  be  sold.  Thus  we  not  only 
excluded  one  of  the  principal  equivalents  the  French 
had  to  offer  for  our  commodities,  and  proclaimed  to  the 
world  that  we  considered  it  better  to  deal  with  two 
millions  of  poor  customers,  than  with  thirty  millions  of 
rich  ones,  but  we  also  provoked  the  retaliation  of  the 
French,  who  forthwith  excluded  most  of  our  articles 
from  their  markets.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  striking 
instance  in  the  history  of -commerce,  of  Customs'  duties 
diverting  trade  into  new  channels,  and  altering  the  taste 
of  a  people,  all  but  the  wealthiest  classes  having  been 
compelled  for  a  long  series  of  years,  either  to  renounce 
wine,  or  to  use  port. 

Another  consequence  is,  that  about  a  third  of  all  the 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  wine,  sold  in  London  as  genuine, 
is  a  liquor  wholly  manufactured  in  this  country,  or  in 
the  Channel  Islands ;  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  all 
the  rest  is  more  or  less  adulterated  with  substances 
more  or  less  deleterious.  And  as  no  abatement  of  the 
duty  is  made  on  account  of  damage,  it  follows,  as  a 
consequence,  that  all  damaged  wine  is  used  for  adul- 
teration. 

The  duties,  as  now  levied,  without  respect  to  quality, 
are  ten  per  cent,  on  the  best  kinds,  which  only  the 
richest  classes  in  this  country  can  afford;  and  twelve 
hundred  per  cent,  upon  the  inferior  kinds,  which  are 
used  by  the  working  people  of  France,  and  which  might 
be  largely  and  beneficially  brought  into  thi«  country 
from  France,  as  a  light,  refreshing  beverage  for  our 
workpeople,  and  as  a  substitute  for  liquors  less  whole- 
some, and  more  intoxicating. 

The  principal  wines  now  used  in  this  country  are 
Port,  Sherry,  Champagne,  Madeira,  Hock,  Marsala, 
Cape,  &c.  The  latter  are  thus  treated  by  Mr.  M^Cul- 
loch,  in  his  Commercial  Dictionary :  — 

*^  Most  of  the  Cape  wines  brought  to  England  have 
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an  earthy^  disagreeable  taste;  are  often  acid,  want 
flavour  and  aroma,  and  are,  in  fact,  altogether  execrable. 
And  yet  this  vile  trashy  being  the  produce  of  a  British 
possession,  enjoys  peculiar  advantages  in  our  markets; 
for  while  the  duty  on  Cape  is  only  28,  10^.  per  gallon, 
that  on  all  other  wines  is  5s,  9d,  The  consequences  of 
this  unjust  preference  are  doubly  mischievous.  In  the 
first  place,  it  forces  the  importation  of  an  article  of  which 
little  is  directly  consumed,  but  which  is  extensively 
employed  as  a  convenient  menstruum  for  adulterating 
and  degrading  Sherry,  Madeira,  and  other  good  wines. 
And,  in  the  second  place,  it  prevents  the  improvement 
of  the  wine ;  for  while  the  Legislature  thinks  fit  to  give 
a  bounty  on  the  importation  of  so  inferior  an  article,  is 
it  to  be  supposed  that  the  colonists  should  exert  them- 
selves to  produce  anything  better  ?  It  is  not  easy  to 
imagine  a  more  preposterous  and  absurd  regulation. 
The  act  enforcing  it  ought  to  be  entitled  An  Act  for 
the  adulteration  of  Wines  in  Great  Britain^  and  for 
encouraging  the  growth  of  bad  Wine  in  the  Cape 
Colony." 

Of  the  extent  of  adulteration  practised  on  wine  in 
this  country,  the  public,  probably,  have  but  a  very  faint 
conception. 

From  an  official  return  in  1835,  it  appears  that  210 
pipes  of  port  wine  had  been  imported  into  the  Channel 
Islands,  from  Portugal,  in  the  eight  years  ending  1833  ; 
while,  in  the  same  period,  2,072  pipes  of  port  had  been 
imported  from  the  Channel  Islands  into  London. 

For  the  deleterious,  and,  in  many  cases,  poisonous 
quality  of  the  ingredients  used,  the  numerous  works 
treating  on  this  part  of  the  subject  must  be  referred  to. 

These  fraudulent  practices  have  been  so  long  in 
operation,  and  in  such  general  use  that,  probably,  they 
would  not  cease  with  the  abolition  of  the  wine  duties. 
But  as  they  are  in  a  great  part  the  result  of  the  duties, 
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It  may  be  reasonskbly  e^cpeeted  that  a  more  genuine 
article^  obtained  at  the  same  or  a  lower  price  than  that 
of  the  fraudulent  and  poisonous  wine,  would  be  pre- 
ferred ;  and  this  would'  be  found  in  the  market  in  the 
(ibsence  of  the  Customs^  duties. 

It  is  weH  known  that,  in  prolific  vintages  in  France, 
iimumerable  tons  of  grapes  are  left  to  rot  on  the  ground 
for  want  of  gathering,  the  owners  not  having  casks  for 
storing  the  wines.  No  doubt,  casks  would  be  provided, 
and  this  waste  would  be  avoided,  if  England,  by  high 
duties,  did  not  prevent  the  cheap  wines  of  France  from 
being  introduced  into  this  market,  and  the  English 
people  would  be  refreshed  with  these  wholesome, 
pleasant,  and  cheap  beverages^  instead  of  the  expensive 
and  deleterious  compounds  now  supplied ;  and,  what  is 
still  more  important,  our  workmen  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts  would  be  employed  in  making  goods  to 
send  in  return  for  the  large  import  of  wine  from  France ; 
and  the  capital  now  employed  in  paying  taxes,  and  the 
unprofitable  retinue  of  public  and  private  servants  now 
engaged  in  working  out  the  present  system,  would  be 
employed  in  profitable  production.  In  short,  the  aboli- 
tion of  these  duties,  would  enlarge  profitable  industry, 
improve  morals,  and  protect  public  health.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  excellent  wine  made  in  Provence  and 
Languedoc,  well  adapted  to  the  English  taste  generally, 
which,  if  free  of  duty,  could  be  sold,  with  a  good  profit 
to  the  importer,  for  less  than  sixpence  a  bottle. 

Old  sherry,  as  well  as  old  wine  of  any  other  kind, 
is  better  than  that  more  recently  made ;  and,  therefore, 
at  Xeres,  the  head  quarters  of  the  sherry  trade,  the 
birthdays  of  the  respective  vintages,  so  to  speak,  are 
well  recorded.  The  vast  cellars  contain  wine  of  all 
ages  from  one  year  to  fifty.  The  casks  of  very  old 
wine  are  never  emptied ;  only  a  little  is  drawn  out  to 
mix  with  a  larger  bulk  of  newer  wine ;  and  the  defi- 
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ciency  i^  immediatelj  made  up  from  caaks  of  the  next 
^uQoeeding  year  a  viaiage.  A  ca^k  of  good  sberry^  aa 
brought  to  Koglaod^  may  oontaiu  portions  of  twenty 
or  thirty  vintages ;  indeed*  it  is  stated,  tbajt  under  no 
oircumataneea  is  the  very  oM  sherry  sold  without  ad- 
iouture  with  vinteiges  of  kter  date. 

Port  wine,  aa  is  generally  known  at  the  present  day, 
is  not  port  wine,  but  a  mixture  of  many  things  with  a 
wine  which  may,  or  may  not,  have  come  from  FortugaL 
At  Oporto  the  wine  manu&eturers  are  said  to  mx, 
elder  juiee,  applte  juice,  stuejiuce,  logwood  decoction, 
au4  many  other  liquids  with  port  wine^  to  aocommodate 
It  to  the  purses  of  their  respeetiye  customers.  The 
real  wine  of  the  Douro  scarcely  reaohea  England  at  all, 
and  for«agners  are  astonished  that  we  atill  continue 
to  purchase  aiU  adulterated  substitute.  Nor  do  the 
Spaniards  tamper  less  with  our  sherry  than  the  Portu- 
guese with  our  port.  Both  nations  oonsider  that  the 
Cnglish  taste  for  wine  is  vitiated,  and,  moreover,  that 
we  are  easily  victimised  on  this  subject.  It  was  stated 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Wine  Duties  in  1852,  by 
W.  Forrester,  an  extensive  wine-grower  in  Portugal, 
that  no  port  is  brought  to  England  with  less  brandy  in 
it  than  thiee  gallons  to  a  pipe  of  115  gallons;  that  the 
ratio  varies  from  this  minimum  of  three,  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  seventeen  gallons ;  and  that  if  it  contained  no 
brandy,  or  less  than  three  gallons  to  a  pipe,  the  English 
would  not  purchase  it  In  so  far  as  concerns  brandy, 
the  wine-growers  and  merchants  of  Oporto  and  Xeres 
are,  perhaps,  excusable  in  yielding  to  vitiated  English 
taste;  but  when  elder  juice,  sbe  juice,  and  logwood 
decoction  are  introduced  into  port,  to  dye  the  wine, 
and  other  ingredients  aa  substitutes  for  the  wine  itself, 
the  temptation  to  didp^onesty  becomes  great.  A  pipe 
of  port  wine  rises  remarkably  in  value  during  its  sue 
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cessive  stages ;  its  value  varies  from  SL  to  17/.  when  In 
the  grower's  hands;  this  17/.  becomes  27/.  at  Oporto; 
after  which  are  added  the  English  charges. 

Of  all  the  wine  made  in  Europe,  the  quantity  of 
which  can  hardly  be  estimated,  there  is  supposed  to  be 
about  sixty  millions  of  gallons  exported  annually  from 
wine-producing  countries  to  other  countries.  We  in 
England  obtain  a  very  humble  portion  of  this.  The 
Committee  gave  a  table  of  the  quantity  of  wine  im- 
ported into  the  United  Kingdom  for  a  period  of  about 
ninety  years — from  1697  to  1785 — a  table  remarkable 
as  exhibiting  the  almost  stationary  nature  of  the  wine- 
trade  during  a  period  when  most  other  departments  of 
commerce  advanced  rapidly ;  the  quantity  never  varied 
far  from  2,000,000  to  3,000,000  gallons  annually. 
Another  table  exhibited  the  imports  from  1786  to 
1851,  a  period  of  sixty-six  years,  both  inclusive;  the 
quantity  varied  from  4,000,000  to  11,000,000  gallons. 
The  Portuguese  wines  maintained  an  ascendancy  over 
Spanish  until  about  the  year  1830,  since  which  time 
the  balance  has  been  rather  the  other  way.  During 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  the  quantity  entered  for 
home  consumption,  as  distinguished  from  the  quantity 
imported,  has  never  varied  far  from  the  averao^e  of  the 
whole,  which  is  about  six  and  a  quarter  millions  of  gal- 
lons. Cape  wines,  almost  the  only  wine  brought  from 
our  own  colonies,  began  to  figure  in  the  Customs'  books 
about  the  beginnimg  of  the  present  century.  During 
the  last  few  years,  Marsala,  a  Sicilian  wine,  has  been 
growing  in  favour  in  England ;  it  is  better  than  Cape, 
and  cheaper  than  sherry,  or  Madeira,  and  has  a  flavour 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  sherry. 

The  average  quantities  of  the  difierent  kinds  of  wine 
brought  to  England  annually  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  (1830  to  1854),  are  about  as  follows : — 
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Gallon  t. 

Spanish 

.     3,300,000 

Portuguese  . 

.     3,000,000 

Freoch 

500,000 

Cape 

400,000 

Madeira 

230,000 

Canary 

220,000 

Khenish 

70,000 

All  other 

480,000 

8,200,000 

These  are  the  total  quantities  imported,  the  propor- 
tion retained  for  home  use  being  about  three-fourths. 

The  quantities  of  wine  imported  in  the  last  three 
years,  according  to  the  Customs'  returns,  were  as  fol- 
lows :  — 


WlKB. 


Red 

White 

Total 


gall 


>* 


IMPOBTBD. 

1854. 

1855w 

IS5& 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

5,317,754 
5,658.101 

3,890,445 
5,056,321 

4,157,978 
5.316.783 

8,487.164 
3.733.448 

3,046,951 
3,688,843 

3,865,846 
4,000,354 

10.875,855 

8,946,766 

9,474,694 

7,149.618 

6,669,794 

7.365,500 

The  **  home  consumption  "  appears  to  be  nearly  equal 
throughout  these  three  years,  being  about  seven  mil- 
lions of  gallons  annually,  the  red  and  white  being  in 
about  equal  quantity. 

Some  of  these  concluding  observations  about  the 
wine  trade  are  abridged  from  "  Dodd's  Food  of 
London." 
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WOOD  AND  TIMBER. 

Customs'  Duty. — Net  produce  of  Tax  for  the 
Year  ended  »l8t  March,  1856  .  .    £4A»jm    7    6 

This  is  a  tax  on  a  most  important  raw  material^ 
especially  for  ship-building  and  house-building  pur- 
poses ;  in  the  one  case  increasing  the  cost  of  the  dwell- 
ings of  all  classes — of  the  poor  especially,  and  in  the 
other,  adding  to  our  difficulties  in  competing  with 
foreigners  in  trader  In  both  instances  it  aiiects  in- 
juriously the  employment  of  the  working  classes,  and 
indirectly,  as  well  as  directly,  their  social  condition. 
If  there  be  one  artide  more  than  another  of  which  it  is 
important  that  a  manufacturing  nation  like  (jrreat 
Britain,  with  a  great  warlike  and  mercantile  nayy^ 
should  have  a  large  supply  of  the  best  quality,  and  at 
the  lowest  price,  that  article  is  timber.  Without  good 
and  cheap  timber  we  cannot  have  good  and  cheap  ships^ 
houses,  and  machinery,  and  yet  we  burden  this  indis- 
pensable article  with  a  heavy  duty,  and  force  the  em- 
ployment of  dear  and  bad  timber  by  a  nominal  duty ; 
for,  in  1842,  when  the  duties  on  Baltic  timber  were 
reduced  to  24«.  and  30^.  a  load^  those  on  Canadian 
timber  were  reduced  to  1*. !  If  timber  be  a  fit  subject 
for  taxation,  it  is  impossible  to  justify  the  repeal  of  the 
duty  on  the  worst  species  of  timber,  and  to  retain  the 
duty  on  the  best.  This  distinction  and  preference  is 
so  very  absurd  that  it  would  seem  to  be  a  matter  of 
State  policy  to  inoculate  our  ships  and  houses  with  dry 
rot. 

The  tax  on  timber  could  not  have  answered  its  pur- 
pose more  completely  had  it  been  specially  designed 
(since  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  and  registry  laws) 
to  give  the  foreign  mechanic  a  bounty  against  our  own. 
Indeed,  the  duty  is  designed  to  prevent  us  from  obtain- 
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ing*  timber  from  the  Aeixrest  neighbouring  nutions,  that 
we  may  be  compelled  to  take  that  of  an  inferior  quality 
from  a  more  distant  colony,  that  colony,  in  turn,  cost* 
ing  us  an  expensive  military  and  civil  service,  that  we 
may  retain  it  for  the  benefit  of  using  its  timber! 
There  is  in  this  a  combination  of  injustice  and  folly 
deserving  of  the  severest  eeneure. 

Moreover,  the  timber  tax  is  vexatiously  capricious 
Buiklers  must  pay  duty,  or  use  bad  wood,  but  cabinet-* 
makers  inyport  the  cheifcest  woods  without  let  or  hin- 
drance.   Ship«buildera  are  less  favoured.     Teak,  cedar, 
and  mahogany  they  may  use,  duty  &ee ;  but  the  fine 
Italian  oak,  Government,  apparently,  wish  to  retain  a 
monopoly  of  for  the  dockyards,  where  it  is  used  abun- 
dantly.    In  like  manner  the  private  8hip4>uilder  is 
denied  the  use  of  American  pitch^-pine  planks,  Dantzie 
deals,  Biga  and  Norwegian  masts  and  spars,  unless  on 
payment  of  a  tax,  adding  most  seriously  to  their  cost ; 
while  tree  nails  have  been  selected  to  show  what  parlia- 
mentary wisdom  can  accomplish  when  fully  exerted. 
Two  parcels  of  this  article  were  imported  in  the  same 
ship  from  the  same  country.     They  were  hardly,  to  be 
dietinguisbed  by  an  unpractised  eye,  yet  one  was  taxed 
tkiriy  per  cent  or  thereabouts ;  the  other,  the  better 
and  more  valuable,  was  admitted  free  t     Coopers  have 
their  staves  duty  free,  provided  they  do  not  exceed 
seventy-two  ind&es  in  length.     But  one  inch  more  and 
the  duty  is  twenty  per  cent,  upon  the  value. 

Bii»t  to  detail  all  the  vexatious  and  absurd  inconsisten- 
cies of  the  Customs  and  Excise  laws  and  regulations 
wonld  require  a  book  of  much  larger  dimensions  than 
this;  and,  when  all  brought  together,  would  appear 
incredible  even  to  the  makers.  The  wander  is  bow 
such  a  complicated  mass  of  absurdity  and  inconsistency 
should  ever  be  brought  into  practice,  and  still  more 
wonderful  that  it  should  have  been  so  long  endured. 
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edpecially  when  it  is  remembered  that  inadvertence  and 
forgetfulness  are  not  considered  sufficient  reasons  to 
induce  a  revision  of  the  penalties. 

Under  the  tariff  of  1846,  varieties  of  duties  are 
added,  or  continued,  on  different  sizes  of  the  same  kind, 
as  well  as  on  different  kinds  of  timber.  Some  sizes  of 
the  same  kind  are  admitted  free  of  duty,  while  others  are 
charged  upon  a  graduated  scale.  This  is  particularly 
objectionable ;  the  smallest  quantities  of  taxed  sizes,  on 
board  a  vessel,  render  the  supervision  and  delay  of  the 
remainder  of  a  duty-free  cargo  a  necessity.  Mistakes, 
losses,  and  fraud,  are  inseparable;  and  those  duties 
heaviest  in  amount,  graduated  in  scale,  and  most  vexa- 
tious in  their  operation,  apply  to  timbers  for  the  build- 
ing and  rigging  of  ships.  At  all  times  shipowners 
have  been  placed  at  a  disadvantage  by  the  duty  on 
timber ;  but  now  that  they  no  longer  hold  a  monopoly, 
this  disadvantage  is  such  as  to  make  the  oppressive  and 
impolitic  taxes  on  the  materials  of  ship-building  unen- 
durable. 

The  injurious  effects  of  the  timber  duties  in  leading 
the  builder  and  house  owner  to  use  bad  timber,  and  too 
little  of  it,  are  set  forth  at  great  length  in  the  evidence 
of  the  numerous  timber  merchants,  builders,  aud  others 
connected  with  the  trade,  examined  before  the  Import 
Duties'  Committee. 

The  present  duties  on  timber  or  wood,  not  being 
deals,  battens,  boards,  staves,  handspikes,  oars,  lath- 
wood,  or  other  timber  or  wood,  sawn,  split,  or  other- 
wise dressed  (except  hewn),  and  not  being  otherwise 
charged  with  duty,  are  7*.  6d.  per  load  of  50  cubic  feet. 
And  of  and  from  British  possessions  1«.  per  load  of  50 
cubic  feet ;  with  5  per  cent,  additional  duty.  And  deals, 
battens,  boards,  or  other  timber  or  wood,  sawn,  or  split, 
foreign,  and  not  otherwise  charged  with  duty,  10*.  per 
load  of  50  cubic  feet     And  of  and  from  British  posses- 
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sionsj  2s.  per  load  of  50  cubic  feet ;  with  5  per  cent, 
additional  duty.  And  a  long  and  complex  schedule  of 
rates  per  piece,  or  100,  on  deals,  handspikes,  oars,  &c. 

The  quantities  of  timber  and  wood  imported  in  the  last 
three  years,  according  to  the  official  returns,  were  as 
follows : — 


TlMfrKB. 

Imported. 

Horn  Consumption. 

Deals,  Battens,  Boards,  or  other 
Split  Timber,  or  Wood  sawn 
or  split: — 

or  British  Posseuiona  .  loads 
Foreign 

Timber,  or  Wood,  not  being 
Articles   sawn    or   split,    or 
otherwise     dressed,    except 
hewn,     and    not    otherwise 
charged  with  Datj :  — 

or  British  Possessions  .  loads 
Foreign 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

742,059 
520,408 

• 

692,237 
523,972 

500,501 
434,078 

457,800 
450,714 

649,«i38 
707,738 

574,110 
509,777 

745,786 
582,666 

r.97,755 
593,924 

508,420 
478,044 

460,293 
454,705 

648.234 
570,919 

566,371 
496,320 

SPIRITS. 

Customs*  Duties-Colonial  and  Foreign 
Excise  Duties .... 


^£2,472,648  15     3 
7,877,829  10    7 


Net  produce  of  Tax  for  the  Year  ended  1    ^,q  g«Q  ^^g    ^  iq 
31st  March,  1856  .  .         J    *     »       » 


There  are  two  scales  of  duties  on  spirits ;  one  levied 
by  the  Excise,  or  spirits  distilled  in  the  United  King- 
dom ;  another  levied  by  the  Customs^  on  foreign  spirits 
imported.  The  first  is  levied  in  England  at  the  rate 
of  7s.  6d. ;  in  Ireland  2s.  8d. ;  and  in  Scotland^  Ss.  Sd. 
per  gallon.  The  second  is  levied  at  the  rate  of  15^. 
per  gallon  on  foreign,  and  8s.  lOrf.  per  gallon  on  colonial 
spirits.  No  abatement  of  duty  is  made  on  account  of 
damage. 
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Upwards  of  ten  millions  is  a  large  amount  of  xevenue^ 
and  tliis  is  obtained  from  a  commodity  supposed  to  be 
as  fit  a  subject  for  taxation  asaaaj  that  returns  money  to 
the  !Elxicbequer.  Perhaps  there  ib  less  eyil  in  taxing 
«pirits^  than  in  taxing  any  other  article  of  commeroe. 
But  still  the  case  against  the  Spirit  Duties  .remains 
strong.  It  is  believed^  or  alleged^  by  many^  that  the 
absence  of  the  duties  would  so  reduce  the  price  of  sfurits, 
as  greatly  to  increase  mtemperance.  But  this  is  alto- 
gether fallacious. 

If  cheapness  of  intoxicating  drinks  promoted  drunk- 
enness as  a  rule,  those  classes  of  society  wiiioh  hai^e  the 
highest  purchasing  ability  s^hould,  tis  a  rule,  be  the 
most  drunken.  The  converse  is  the  fact.  Drunkenness 
musty  therefore,  be  looked  for  in  some  other  cause  than 
cheapness.  In  the  United  States  there  is  no  Excise 
Duty.  Spirits,  equal  to  "  proof**  strength  in  Britain, 
may  be  bad  in  the  United  States  sXamshiUiag  -a  pallon. 
All  testimony  proves  that  America  is  supplied  with  its 
intemperate  classes  from  the  *'  old  country." 

In  the  parliamentary  evidence  on  drunkenness,  taken 
in  1834,  it  is  proved  that  in  times  of  depressed  trade  and 
general  distress,  more  diinking  prevmls  than  in  times  of 
full  employment  and  general  prosperity.  This  has, 
subsequently  been  ascertained  to  be  true  in  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  other  great  manufacturing  towns.  The 
pecuniary  ability  to  procure  intoxicating  liquors  is  not, 
therefore,  the  disposing  cause  'of  intoxication. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  the  present  inquiry  to  go  into 
the  causes,  or  the  cures,  of  drunkenness.  It  is  enough 
to  ehow  that  neither  in  this  country,  nor  in  America, 
nor  in  any  country  in  Europe,  does  intemperance  in- 
crease with  the  ability  to  purchase  strong  liquors.  But 
the  evidence  is  abundant  to  prove  that  the  duties  in 
this  country  are  productive  of  serious  evils,  moral  aod 
commercial. 
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One  of  the  most  remarkaUe  attempts  to  make  peo- 
ple moral  by  Act  of  Parliament  was  planned  by  Sb 
JSobert  Walpole,  and  not  less  remarkable  is  the  manner 
in  wkicli  that  attempt  was  frustrated.  As  ihia  experi- 
ment may  suffice  for  any  further  attempts  of  the  kind, 
the  following  description  from  ^^  Dodd's  Food  of  Lon- 
don" may  be  read  with  interest  by  those  who  still 
entertain  any  doubt  on  this  part  of  the  question  :  — 
^^  Agin  law  was  passed,  intended  to  put  down  intem- 
perance by  rendering  gin  too  dear  for  the  humUer 
classes  to  puidiase ;  the  duty  was  raised  to  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  205.  per  gallon;  while  the  license  duty 
for  B  retail  dealer  in  ^spirits  was  raised  to  50/.  per 
annum.  3ut  how  was  this  met?  Let  Sir  Robert 
himself  say,  in  a  letter  to  Horace  Walpole: — 'The 
scheme  that  was  laid  was,  for  all  the  distillers  that 
were  able,  to  giye  away  gratis,  to  all  that  should  ask 
for  it,  as  mnch  gin  and  strong  wa:ters  as  they  should 
desire ;  and  the  great  distillers  were  to  supply  all  the 
retailers  cmd  small  shops  with  as  mnch  as  they  should 
want,  to  be  distributed  and  given  away  in  like  manner. 
The  diops  were  to  begin  to  be  opened  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  ave  of  Michadmasday,  and  to  be  continued 
and  repeated  on  Wednesday  night,  that  the  mob  being 
made  thus  drunk,  might  be  prepared,  and  ready  to 
coaQmit  any  sort  of  mischief;  and  in  order  to  this, 
anonymous  letters  were  sent  to  ihe  distillers  and  town 
retailers  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  to  instruct  and  incite 
thorn  to  rise  si^nd  join  their  friends,  and  do  as  their 
neighbours  did.' 

"  For  six  years,  from  1736  to  1742,  the  metropolis 
was  the  scene  of  an  almost  uninterrupted  conflict  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  people,  in  respect  to  this 
Gin  Aot.  The  riot,  shadowed  forth  by  the  letter  of  Sir 
Robert  'Walpole,  was  put  down  by  the  strong  arm  of 
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the  law,  aided  by  militaiy  power ;  but  the  opposition 
continued  to  show  itself  in  milder,  though  not  less  per- 
tinacious forms,  frequently  quite  ludicrous  in  character. 
The  apothecaries  were  permitted  to  sell  spirits  as  a 
medicine ;  and  advantage  was  taken  of  this  permission 
to  drive  a  trade  under  false  colours.  Almost  imme- 
diately after  the  Act  came  into  operation,  the  apothecaries 
had  a  prodigious  demand  for  'gripe  water,'  'cholic  water,' 
and  so  forth,  the  spirituous  nature  of  which  may  be 
readily  surmised.  One  apothecary  sold  drams  which 
were  coloured  red  to  appear  medicinal ;  and  around  the 
bottle  was  wrapped  a  paper  with  these  directions: 
'  Take  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  this  four  or  five  times 
a  day,  or  as  often  as  the  fit  takes  you.'  The  gin-shops 
and  low  taverns,  not  allowed  to  sell  gin  openly^  exhi- 
bited numerous  liquors  which,  though  disguised  in 
name  and  appearance,  contained  gin  as  one  ingredient. 
The  list  of  such  drinks  was  quite  formidable, '  sangaree,' 

*  tow-row,'  *  cuckold's  comfort,' '  parliament  gin,'  *  make- 
shift,' the  *  last  shift,' '  the  ladies'  delight,' '  the  baulk,' 

*  King  Theodore,'  '  cholic  water,'  *  gripe  water,'  &c : 
even  the  modem  Americans  have  not  a  greater  number 
of  odd  names  for  beverages  than  had  the  London  tavern 
keepers  of  Walpole's  time.  More  than  two  thousand 
persons  were,  in  various  ways,  prosecuted  for  offences 
against  the  Gin  Act  during  the  short  period  of  six  years ; 
but  the  attempt  was  all  in  vain,  the  drinkers  vanquished 
the  Government,  and  the  Legislature  repealed  the  Act  in 
1742.  It  was  to  those  days  that  Hogarth's  '  Gin 
Lane'  belongs,  that  wonderful  but  terrible  representa- 
tion, in  which  the  very  houses  seem  reeling  with 
drunkenness." 

It  must  ever  be  an  impossibility  to  make  people  moral 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  but  to  those  who  think  other- 
wise, it  must  appear  questionable  morality  to  derive  so 
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large  a  sum  from  a  source  admitted  to  be  immoraL 
The  history  of  these  duties  proves  that  taxation  is  not 
the  means  to  combat  with  habits  of  intemperance* 
Such  habits  are  not  the  effects  of  cheap  spirits^  but  of  a 
low  tone  of  morality,  with  bodily  and  mental  depression ; 
and  it  must  be  Education,  not  Excise,  and  uplifting  the 
physical,  as  well  as  the  moral  condition,  that  will  put  a 
stop  to  such  evils. 

A  much  more  effectual  mode  of  counteracting  intem- 
perate habits  would  be,  to  untax  altogether  such  articles 
as  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar.  Mr.  Porter,  in  his  '^  Progress 
of  the  Nation,"  says  at  page  562:  — "If,  by  reason  of 
the  cheapness  of  provisions,  the  wages  of  the  labourer 
afford  means  for  indulgence,  sugar,  tea,  and  coffee  are 
the  articles  to  which  he  earliest  has  recourse,  and  his 
family  partake  in  the  sober  gratification.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  will  often  happen  that  when  the  power  of 
buying  these  is  not  enjoyed,  the  small  sum  that  can  still 
be  paid  after  the  purchase  of  his  loaf,  is  bestowed  in 
procuring  that  stimulating  draught  which  is  then  more 
than  ever  desired,  and  the  man  is  driven  from  his 
cottage  to  the  public-house.  We  may  thus  reconcile 
the  apparent  anomaly  which  has  been  so  often  remarked, 
that  the  Excise  revenue  maintains  its  level  during  even 
lengthened  periods  of  distress." 

This  tax,  however,  interferes  with  a  very  important 
home  manufacture,  and,  as  such,  is  a  direct  tax  on 
native  industry,  limiting  the  employment  of  the  people ; 
and,  to  the  extent  in  which  it  does  this,  it  is  responsible 
for  all  the  evils  which  follow  therefrom. 

To  the  duty  on  foreign  spirits,  however,  must  be 
attributed  the  greatest  evils,  in  demoralising  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people.  It  is  this  which  created,  and 
has  sustained,  the  trade  of  the  smuggler,  ruining  the 
honest  trader,  filling  the  gaols  with  criminals  (too 
often  guilty  of  the  deepest  crimes,  not  even  excepting 
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ndurder) ;  Increasing  borough  and  county  rates ;  adding 
to  the  expenses  of  collection  by  rendering  necesi^ry  the 
preTenti^e  service^  and  proving  itself  a  proli£tc  source  of 
social  evils  of  the  darkest  dye. 

Another  of  the  serious  evils  consequent  on  the  high 
duties  on  spirits  is^  the  practice  of  adalteration5  which  is 
carried  on  to  a  most  alarming  extent ;  destructive  not 
only  of  health,  but  also  of  life,  to  an  incalculable  amount. 
Of  these  villainous  compounds,  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sively used  is  oil  of  vitriol.  Those  who  wish  to  know 
more  particulars  of  the  deplorable  effects  of  these  noxious 
ingredients,  niust  refer  to  the  collected  evidence  in 
various  forms  before  the  public.  But  from  the  abun*^ 
dant  evidence,  here  are  two  extracts:  —  **It  is,  no 
doubt,  to  the  unprincipled  adulterations  of  food,  spirits, 
malt  liquore,  &c.,  that  a  great  number  of  sudden  deaths^ 
which  are  constantly  happening  in  and  about  the  me- 
tropolis, is  assignable.  The  adulteration,  it  is  true, 
is  not  suffident  to  cause  instant  death,  but  it  operates 
slowly,  silently,  and  imperceptibly,  so  as  not  to  excite 
sufficient  suspicion  and  inquiry  respecting  the  C9XLse, 
This  is  a  remark  founded  on  much  observation  and 
very  probable  grounds.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  awaken 
public  attention  and  inquiry  respecting  these  nefarious 
transactions." — Oracle  of  Health. 

"We  have  reason  to  believe  tliat  the  di'^ffs  with 
which  the  ordinary  kinds  of  gin,  as  well  as  malt  liquor 
€ire  universally  adulterated,  have  greatly  tended  to  this 
melancholy  result, — the  recent  increase  of  insanity."— *- 
Report  of  the  Hanwell  Lunatic  Asylum,  Middlesex. 

The  loss  by  the  duty  on  British  spirits  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  compute  with  accuracy,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  any  reliable  information  as  to  the  quantity  of  malt 
used  in  distillation,  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the 
distiller's  expenses,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  whole 
subject  is  perplexed  by  rectifying,  mixing,  and  adulte- 
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ratmg  the  spirit.  Enough,  kowey^,  is  known,  to 
show  that  the  loss  to  the  public  on  Bdtieh  spirits  is 
more  than  on  faeer. 

That  the  Irish  drink  more  sptiits  per  head  than  4;he 
English,  and  the  Scotch  more  than  the  Irish^  is  known 
both  from  {)0pular  obsenration,  and  J&om  Excise  returns ; 
while  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  English  drink  moro 
beer  than  the  Irish  or  Scotch. 

The  following  are  the  Excise  returns  in  the  Spirit 
Trade,  for  the  year  1856. 


• 

DuTT  Paid. 

Horn  CoirsuMPTioN 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

England     . 

.    9,900,738 

9,343,549 

Scotland    • 

.    7,238,954 

7,175,939 

Ireland 

.    6,787,761 

6,781,068 

23,922,453 

23,300,556 

The  '^home  made"  spirits  mentioned  above,  are,  of 
course,  exclusive  of  rum,  brandy,  and  hoUands, — all  of 
which  are  under  the  care  of  the  Customs,  instead  of  the 
Excise. 

The  following  are  the  Customs*  returns  in  the  Spirit 
Trade  for  the  year  1856. 


ntJTY  Paid. 

HoMB  Consumption 

Oalkmt. 

.Galloni. 

Rum 

.     7,169,163 

3,424,077 

Brandy 

.     2,540,807 

1,534,693 

Greneva 

195,925 

27,308 

* 

9,905,895 

4,986,078 

This  gives  nearly  29  millions  of  British  and  Foreign 
Spirits,  to  be  divided  among  about  29  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants in  the  United  Kingdom;  or,  about  a  gallon  of 
spirits  per  head  per  annum.  The  smuggled  and  illicitly 
distilled  spirits  constitute  two  additional  items,  concern- 
ing which  the  public  are  in  the  dark. 
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Twenty  gallons  of  beer  per  head  per  annum,  and 
one  gallon  of  spirits  per  head  per  annum,  are,  therefore, 
both  clearly  under  the  mark  of  the  annual  consumption 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  quantities  of  Spirits  imported  in  the  last  three 
years,  according  to  the  Customs'  returns,  were  as 
follows : — 


Customs. 

Imported. 

Home  Consumption. 

Spirits. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

18.M. 

1855. 

1856. 

Rum     .  Proof  Gall. 
Brandy .      .    „ 
Geneva .      .    ., 

8.625,907 

2,963,027 

184.157 

8,714,337 

1,943,908 

219,041 

7.169.163 

2,540,807 

195,925 

3,227,122 

1.863.022 

25,765 

3,224,264 

1,526,161 

25,241 

3.424,077 

1.534.693 

27.308 

The  quantities  of  Spirits  charged  with  duties  of  Excise 
in  the  last  three  years,  according  to  the  official  returns, 
were  as  follows  : — 


EXCISB. 

Dutt  Paid. 

Home  Consumption. 

Spirits. 

1854. 

1855. 

1866. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

England   .   Gall. 
Scotland   .      „ 
Ireland     .      „ 

United  Kingdom 

11.138,047 
6,569.730 
8,440.734 

10.601.609 
5,355.612 
6,228,856 

9,900,738 
7,233,954 
6,787.761 

10,889.611 
6.553,239 
8.440,734 

10.304,100 
5,344,319 
6,228,856 

9,343,549 
7.175.939 
6.781.068 

26,148.511 

22,186,077 

23.922,453 

25,883,584 

21,957,275 

23,300.556 

COFFEE. 

Customs'  Duty. — Net  produce  of  Tax  for  the 
Tear  ended  Slst  March,  1856  .  .    £5S7fiSe  16    3 


This  tax  was  formerly  6d,  per  lb.  on  foreign  coffee, 
and  4(f.  per  lb.  on  colonial ;  but  by  the  alteration  of 
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duties^  in  April  1851,  was  reduced  to  3d!,  per  lb.  on  all 
descriptions ;  and  no  abatement  of  the  duty  is  to  be 
made  on  account  of  damage. 

Coffee  being  an  important  article  of  food,  and  afford- 
ing a  cheap>  wholesome,  and  agreeable  beverage  for  all 
classes,  and  for  the  poor  especiallj,  ought,  under  no 
considerations  to  be  taxed.  Many  of  the  objections  to 
the  tax  on  tea,  apply  to  the  tax  on  coffee ;  and  the 
great  facilities  of  evading  or  reducing  this  duty  by 
adulteration,  is  another  and  strong  objection  to  it. 
The  extensive  robberies  of  coffee  which  are  continually 
being  committed  in  the  bonded  warehouses,  is  another 
objection.  But  the  strongest  of  all  is  to  be  found  in 
the  civilising  agency  of  coffee,  as  a  competitor  against 
intoxicating  liquors.  How  much  more  powerful  would 
be  this  civilising  agency  if  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar  were 
consumable  at  their  natural  prices, — the  prices  of  per- 
fect free  trade  I  The  domestic  comforts  of  the  poor 
man's  home,  how  would  they  be  multiplied  under  such 
a  state  of  things  I 

The  quantities  of  Coffee  imported  in  the  last  three 
years,  according  to  the  Customs'  returns,  were  as 
follows :  — 


Coffee    .     lbs. 

Importbo. 

HoMB  Consumption. 

1854. 
66,500,358 

1855. 
64.06M79 

1856. 
56,634.315 

1854. 
37,471,014 

1855. 
35,876,116 

1856. 
35,139,731 

It  thus  appears  that  the  quantity  retained  for  ^^Home 
Consumption  "  is  a  little  more  than  half  the  quantity 
imported,  and  that  this  allows  about  1^  lb.  per  head 
per  annum,  on  the  entire  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  About  the  time  when  George  the  Third  as- 
cended the  throne,  the  coffee  consumed  in  the  United 
Kingdom  did  not  amount  to  an  ounce  per  head  per 
annum  on  the  whole  population. 
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The  follonring  may  be  taken  as  about  the  annual 
eonsumption  of  Coffee  per  head  in  other  countries : — 


Fni8s)a 

.    S^lbs. 

Zollverein  (average)    . 

.    H    „ 

Denmark 

.    H  „ 

Belgium 

•     "       »» 

America 

•     ^       n 

SUGAR  AND  MOLASSJEa 

Customs'  Duties  ....    ^£5,223,530    2    0 

Sugar  used  by  Brewers — Excise  Duty         .  3,535  10    9 

Net  produce  of  Tax  for  the  Year  ended  1      ^smr  0Q5  12    9 
dlst  March,  1856  -  •  J 


Sugar^  from  being  a  Inkuiy^  had  become  a  necedsary 
of  Kfe.  This  tax  is  equal  to  about  10s.  in  every  20s. 
on  the  average  price  of  sugar;  but  the  recent  great 
advance  in  the  price  of  sugar  has  reduced  the  propor* 
tion  to  about  Ts.  in  every  20b.  No  abatement  of  duty 
is  made  on  account  of  damage. 

Nearly  all  the  objections  to  taxes  on  articles  of  con- 
sumption apply  in  fiill  force  to  this  tax,  and  all  the 
moral  and  social  advantages  which  have  been  urged  in 
favour  of  a  free  trade  in  tea  and  coffee,  ^PV^7  "^^^^ 
equal  force  to  a  free  trade  in  sugar. 

By  the  proposal  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  the  Session  of  1857,  the  duties  on  sugar  will  be 
reduced  according  to  the  following  scale :  —  The 
present  duty  on  refined  sugar  of  20s»  per  cwt.,  will  be 
reduced,  in  the  year  1858,  to  I8e.  4d4 ;  in  the  following 
year,  to  I69.  8d. ;  in  1859,  to  15s.,  and  in  subsequent 
years,  to  13s.  4d.  The  present  duty  on  brown  sugar, 
of  13s.  9d.,  to  be  in  1857,  12s.  8d. ;  in  1858,  Us.  8d.; 
in   1859-60,  10s.   7d.,  and  after  that  period,  98.  6d. 
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The  present  duty  oa  yellow  augar^  or  *^  brown-clayed^'* 
of  15s.^to  be  in  1857»  138.  lOd.;  in  1858^  Us.  8d,; 
in  18595  and  subsequently,  lOsu  6d, 

The  quantities  of  Sugar  imported  in  the  last  three 
years,  according  to  the  Customs'  returns,  were  as 
follows:— 


SUOAB. 

I«FOBTtD« 

HOMt  CoHtDMPTiOM. 

Total  of  Si|g>r  iin> 
refined    .     Cwts. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

9»1 12,364 

7,324,133 

7,761,614 

8,100,423 

7,896,697 

7,240,626 

Total  of  Sugar  re- 
fined      .         „ 

405,514 

424,423 

&87,35t 

304,12» 

288,645 

258,929 

Total  of  Molasses 

1 

1,028,178 

87»,651 

949,286 

999311 

929,517 

942^223 

It  is  supposed,  on  the  best  estimates  which  can  be 
formed,  that,  if  all  the  sugar  consumed  in  the  United 
Ejngdom  had  been  equally  divided,  the  consumption 
during  the  first  forty  years  of  the  present  ceatury, 
would  have  been  about  1 6  lbs»  per  head  per  annum ; 
but  during  the  laat  sixteen  years,  the  consumption  has 
increased  much  faster  than  the  population,  and  in  1856 
the  consumption  amounted  to  about  36  lbs.  per  head. 
Mr.  Porter,  in  speculating  how  the  supply  was  distri- 
buted among  the  different  classes  of  society,  arrived  at 
the  following  conclusion,  at  a  time  when  the  consump- 
tion was  about  24  lbs.  per  head :  he  supposed  that  the 
rich  atid  middle  Glasses  take  about  4D  lbs.  per  head  per 
annum,  and  that  this  quantity  remains  pretty  nearly 
equal  year  after  year,  whether  the  price  be  constant  or 
variable ;  consequently,  any  cheapening  of  sugar  must 
affect  its  sale  chiefly  among  the  huipbler  classes.  His 
idea  evidently  was,  that  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
consumption  is  due  to  the  extension  of  this  luxury  to 
those  who  could  not  afibrd  to  purchase  it  when  prices 
were  high  ;  that  it  is,  in  short,  a  distinct  and  positive 
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increase  to  the  comforts  of  four-fifths  of  our  population 
— being  those  who  are  not  included  in  Mr.  Porter's 
"  rich  and  middle  classes." 

Sugar,  having  become  a  necessary  of  life,  is  more 
generally  and  variously  diffused  throughout  our  do- 
mestic economy,  than  any  other  article  not  produced  on 
British  soil ;  and  yet  sugar  is  made  to  contribute  more 
largely  to  the  revenue  than  any  other  taxed  article. 

That  it  is  not  produced,  to  some  extent,  on  British 
soil,  is  attributable  to  the  policy  of  indirect  taxation ; 
also  to  the  protective  monopoly  accorded,  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  to  the  Colonies ;  and,  in  some  degree, 
to  the  protection  enjoyed  by  corn-growers  on  British 
soil.  **  Assist  us  in  maintaining  our  monopoly  of  sugar 
in  the  Colonies,"  said  the  planters  to  the  corn  and 
rent-owners,  '^and  you  will  find  our  parliamentary 
interest  upholding  the  corn-laws.  You  may  produce 
beet-root  sugar  in  England,  but  what  will  its  value  be 
to  you  compared  with  your  protection  to  come  ?"  The 
landed  interest  understood  this  argument,  and  voted 
for  an  Excise  duty  of  24s.  per  cwt.  on  sugar  made 
from  beet,  or  any  other  home-grown  plant,  which 
operated  as  a  prohibition.  This  occurred  in  1837, 
owing,  it  is  believed,  to  some  capitalists  with  improved 
machinery  having,  during  four  or  five  previous  years, 
entered  into  the  culture  of  beet,  and  the  manufacture 
of  sugar.  At  a  former  period,  when  manufactured  in 
England,  it  was  supposed  that  the  saccharine  matter  in 
the  white  beet — that  most  prolific  of  sugar — was  only 
4^  per  cent.  It  has  been  since  proved  to  contain,  at 
least,  10  per  cent.,  of  which,  over  6  per  cent,  or 
about  two-thirds,  is  easily  extractable,  and  may  be 
refined  as  well  as  any  cane  sugar ;  the  mucilage  and 
fibre  of  the  plant  remain,  and,  united  with  other  food, 
are  very  valuable  for  feeding  sheep  and  cattle. 

This  economical  use  of  mucilage  and  fibre,  in  this 
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mutton  and  beef  feeding  country>  would  alone  make  the 
cultiTation  of  beet  as  advantageous  to  our  agriculturists, 
who  occupy  fertile  soils,  as  any  other  root  crop,  and 
would  cover  the  cost  of  cultivation  with  ordinary  profits, 
independently  of  the  profit  of  the  sugar.  In  France, 
where  beet  sugar  has  been  more  extensively  manu- 
factured than  elsewhere,  those  valuable  remains  of  the 
plant  are  accounted  waste,  and  are  lost.  Everywhere 
abroad  the  remains  of  the  cane  are  likewise  lost  as 
waste ;  yet  the  English  manufacture  of  beet-sugar 
has  been  written  and  spoken  down  by  financiers,  or 
colonial  planters,  on  the  ground  that  the  plant  could 
only  produce  4^  per  cent,  of  sugar,  and  must,  there- 
fore, be  unprofitable.  The  willingness  of  skilled  capi- 
talists to  enter  into  the  manufacture  is  the  best  test  of 
its  safety.  They  did  so  between  1833  and  1836,  and 
were  driven  from  it  in  1837,  by  the  law  enacted  ex- 
pressly to  suppress  them ;  and  that  before  they  had 
completed  proper  arrangements  for  the  extensive  breed- 
ing and  feeding  of  cattle  in  connection  with  the  sugar 
manufiictories. 

But  the  Act  1  Vict.  c.  57,  imposed  a  ^uty  of  2As, 
per  cwt.  on  all  sugar  made  from  beet-root  in  the  United 
Kingdom ;  and  the  3  and  4  Vict.  c.  57,  imposed  the 
like  duty,  with  the  additional  5  per  cent.,  on  all  sugar 
made  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  English  beet-root  sugar  manufacturers,  thus 
driven  from  England  to  save  the  revenue,  to  propi- 
tiate the  colonial  planters,  and  through  them  to  secure 
votes  for  the  preservation  of  the  corn-laws,  carried 
their  capital  to  France.  But  hostility  to  foreigners, 
the  inferior  agriculture  of  that  country,  the  meagre 
resources  of  its  sugar  factories,  which  had  grown  up 
feebly  under  a  system  of  excessive  protection,  and  the 
change  which,  about  that  time,  withdrew  the  pro- 
tection, and  substituted  for  it  a  restrictive  duty  on 
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beet-sugar,  to  increase  until  I8489  when  it  would  be 
equal  to  the  amount  of  duty  on  French  Colonial  sugar ; 
these  circumstances  repressed  the  application  of  capital, 
new  science,  and  enterprise  m  France  to  the  pro* 
duction  of  beet-sugar. 

What  British  agriculturists  may  say  of  sudi  revenue 
restrictions  as  those  on  home-grown  sugar  and  tobacco, 
now  that  they  haye  lost  {Mrotection  on  their  com  and 
cattle,  remains  for  them  to  declare.  But,  suppoemg 
that  they  would  derive  no  benefit  from  having  liberty 
to  cultivate  and  manufacture  sugar  and  tobacco,  now 
prohibited  by  the  system  of  indirect  taxation,  they 
would  gain,  as  consumers  of  untaxed  commodities,  with 
other  classes ;  and  an  equitable  arrangement  of  direct 
taxation  must  transfer  some  of  the  burthens  from  pro- 
ductive agricultural  capital  to  that  which  is  wholly  or 
comparatively  non-productive,  while  due  economy  in 
the  national  expenditure  must  lessen  the  whole.  But 
there  are  good  grounds  £6r  believing  that  freedom  to 
cultivate  sugar  and  tobacco  would  be  taken  advantage 
of  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  British  agriculturist 
Under  the  present  system  of  indirect  taxation,  which 
ofiers  a  premium  upon  the  adulteration  of  every  taxed 
article,  rhubarb,  docks,  and  various  other  plants  are 
grown  expressly  to  supply  the  manufacturers  of  tobacca 
The  genuine  tobacco  leaf  if  grown  in  our  English  fields^ 
though  it  might  be  inferior  to  that  of  Yii^nia  or  Cuba, 
would  surely  be  preferable  to  rhubarb,  docks,  nettles, 
beech-leaves,  oak-leaves,  old  ropes,  saw^dnst,  treacle, 
clay,  brown  paper,  and  the  other  ingredients  of  con- 
siderable number  and  variety,  which  are  now  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  to  cheat  the  purchaser  and 
defraud  the  national  exchequer. 

Another  anomaly  in  our  system  is  the  annoyance  and 
loss  inflicted  on  sugar  importers  and  dealers,  by  the 
present  absurd  scales  of  duties,  which  seem  to  have 
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been  inyented  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  hamper 
trade  and  protect  the  British  reiner,  by  giving  him  an 
advantage  over  the  Continental  refiner.  It  is  left  en- 
tirely to  the  Cnstom  House  Officer  to  determine  what 
sugar  comes  up  to,  or  falls  below,  the  authorised  stand- 
ard ;  so  that  the  contingency  of  the  officer's  being  a  good 
or  a  bad  judge  of  colours, — being  in  a  good  or  bad 
humour,  —  and  looking  at  the  sugar  on  a  bright  or  a 
gloomy  day 9^- determines,  in  m»iy  cases,  whether  the 
sugar  shall  be  sold  at  a  profit,  or  entail  a  heavy  loss  on 
the  importer.  Add  to  this, — that  the  standards  are 
continually  being  changed,  according  to  the  caprice  or 
illumination  of  the  Board  of  Customs ;  so  that  it  not 
unfi-equently  happens  that  the  same  quantity  of  sugar 
pays  different  rates  of  duty  at  different  ports. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  ingenuity  to  invent  a  more 
absurd  scheme  of  financial  legislation  than  the  present 
system  of  Sugar  Duties,  combining,  as  it  does,  the  very 
worst  features  of  two  systems, — that  of  an  ad  valorem, 
and  an  uniform  tariff  value. 

Some  of  the  witnesses  examined  by  Lord  George 
Bentinck's  Committee  of  1848,  stated  that  they  had 
been  ruined  by  the  caprice  of  Custom-house  officers, 
who  (having  no  fixed  test  to  decide  on  the  various  kinds 
of  sugars,  and  the  variable  qualities  of  some)  levied 
duties  which  certain  kinds  were  never  intended  to  bear. 

The  following  summary  of  these  Custom-house 
officers'  uncertainties,  as  drawn  up  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee,  the  late  Lord  George  Bentinck,  may 
give  some  notion  of  the  actual  state  of  things  in  this 
branch  of  the  subject 

^  Mr.  Dowding,  the  Surveyor-General  of  the  Cus- 
toms, was  called,  and  having  been  asked,  — *  Has  an 
opinion  been  expressed  by  the  officer  that  the  mode  of 
collecting  the  duty  is  not  satisfactory?  '  He  stated, — 
« It  has  never  been  disguised  that  it  is  an  unsatisfactory 
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mode^  because  it  is  not  a  question  of  fact;  it  is,  in  a 
degree,  a  matter  of  opinion.'  Being  asked, — '  Are  you 
aware  what,  according  to  Act  of  Parliament,  consti- 
tutes the  difference  in  the  quality  of  different  sugars 
under  the  classification  law  ? '  He  stated, — *  I  appre- 
hend I  am.'  Being  asked,  —  *  How  do  you  define 
them  ?'  He  described, — *  The  elements  of  sugar  are 
saccharine  matter,  grain,  and  colour;  they  constitute 
the  term,  quality.^  On  being  asked, — *  When  you  get 
a  sample  of  sugar,  have  you  no  satisfactory  means  of 
ascertaining  the  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  in  it  ? ' 
He  replied, — ^  Certainly  not.'  Being  asked, — ^  There- 
fore, as  far  as  regards  the  saccharine  property  of  the 
sugar,  it  is  not  a  satisfactory  test  ? '  He  said, — '  It  is 
not.'  Being  asked, — *  The  grain  and  colour  you  judge 
of  by  the  eye  ?  '  He  stated, — *  Yes.'  When  asked, — 
*  Is  the  granulation  regulated  by  the  moisture  of  the 
sugar  ?  '  He  said, — *  Not  exactly  the  moisture.  I 
can  hardly  explain  how  we  come  to  the  decision.  It  is 
by  feeling  it,  and  looking  at  it.'  *  Therefore  it  is 
possible  one  officer  might  determine,  from  his  general 
impression,  differently  from  what  another  officer  might 
determine  ? '  He  said,  — '  I  have  just  admitted  that 
fact.'  ^You  also  admit  that,  in  a  different  state  of 
atmosphere,  the  same  officer  might  come  to  a  different 
conclusion  at  different  times?'  He  said, — 'It  would 
make  a  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  sugar.' " 

Mr.  Barkly,  an  extensive  owner  of  sugar  estates  in 
British  Guiana,  subsequently  appointed  governor  of  that 
colony,  complained  that,  when  he  did  not  find  it  prac- 
ticable or  profitable  to  complete  the  manufacture  of  his 
sugar  in  the  colony,  and  would  h^ve  shipped  it  home  to  be 
completed,  the  law  did  not  allow  him.  The  various  enact- 
ments to  protect  refiners  have  also  operated  ruinously 
upon  many  merchants.  The  bounty  upon  colonial 
sugar,  refined  and  exported,  has  also  been  a  mischievous 
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tax,  levied  on  the  people  of  this  country  for  the  benefit 
of  the  planters.  The  law  by  which  slave-grown  sugar 
may  be  imported  and  refined  in  bond  only  to  be  ex- 
ported, has  kept  merchants,  refiners,  and  revenue  offi- 
cers, in  ceaseless,  and  sometimes  in  ruinous  conflict.  By 
all  of  those  laws,  by  others  not  now  in  existence,  or  not 
alluded  to  here,  and  by  the  instability  of  all  legislation 
on  the  sugar-duties,  the  public  have  been  continually 
subjected,  in  one  shape  or  other,  to  losses  and  fraud. 

The  sugar-planters  and  West  India  merchants  truly 
described  one  cause  of  their  difficulties  when  they  said, 
''AH  confidence  in  legislation  was  lost;  no  promise  of 
the  Legislature  could  be  believed,  for  it  had  promised 
everything,  and  adhered  to  nothing.  They  could  enter 
into  no  contracts,  but  at  a  ruinous  hazard,  for  the 
revenue  laws  were  continually  changing." 

For  this  there  is  no  remedy,  and  can  be  none,  but 
one  — to  sweep  away  the  revenue  laws  from  the  statute- 
book,  and  the  revenue  cruisers  from  the  seas.  Then 
the  planters  will  know  what  they  have  to  trust  to. 


PAPER 

Customs*  Duties  .  .  .  .    £     15,621  16    2 

Excise  Duty    .  .  ...  .        1,031,808    0    5 

Net  produce  of  Tax  for  the  Year  ended  \  ^|  ^.,-  .^q  ,^    ^ 
31st  March,  1856  .  .  J  ^l,047,42i^  lb     7 

The  Customs'  duty  on  foreign  paper  (for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  manufacturer,  which  he  does  not 
want)  is  2\d.  per  pound  on  all  paper,  except  printed 
or  stained  paper  hangings,  or  flock  paper,  which  is  3e/. 
per  pound.  The  Excise  duty  is  \^.  per  pound  on  all 
paper,  and  5  per  cent,  additional. 

England  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  which  taxes 
the  manufacture  of  paper.     Some  conception  may  be 
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formed  of  the  perni(»ous  influetice  of  the  Excise  laws 
and  duty  upon  the  paper  trade5  and  the  nation  at  large, 
bj  comparing  the  prices  in  this  country  with  those  of 
America  and  the  Continent,  said  in  the  £act  that  our 
export  trade  in  paper,  of  all  descriptions^  is  under  6,000 
tons  a  year. 

Papers  for  printing  and  packing,  which  constitute 
the  main  portion  of  our  manufacture,  are  twenty  to 
forty  per  cent  cheaper  in  Belgium  than  in  England; 
consequently  the  Customs'  duty  cperates  ^as  a  protective 
duty  to  our  manufacturers  to  that  extent,  exclusive  of 
the  Excise  duty.  The  Excuse  duty  operates  most 
oppressively  in  respect  to  papers  used  for  commercial 
purposes ;  for,  being  charged  by  weight,  the  duty  on 
heavy  pa,pers  is  from  90  to  100  per  ceat ;  while  on  "  thin 
post "  it  is  only  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon  vahte. 

For  paper  which  the  Belgian  manufacturer  would 
sell  at  16/.  158,  per  ton,  the  English  manufacturer 
obtains,  exclusive  of  duty,  23/.  6*.  per  ton,  or  39  per 
cent,  more ;  or,  charged  with  Excise  duty,  38/.  per  toB, 
being  126  per  cent,  more  than  commerce  pays  in  other 
countries. 

The  Americans  use  four  times  as  much  paper  per  head 
as  we  do.  To  what  extent  our  paper  trade  would  expand, 
if  relieved  from  the  vexatious  trammels  and  charges  of 
the  Excise  and  Customs'  protective  duties,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine.  Bnt  it  is  easy  to  foresee,  as  a  certain  con- 
sequence, a  very  large  increased  consumption  at  home, 
and  a  greatly  increased  export  irade,  which  British 
skill,  energy,  and  capital,  never  fail  to  command  wheoi 
brought  into  fair  competition  with  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer ;  and  that  an  immense  addition  to  the  demand  upon 
the  labour  market  would  be  a  necessary  consequence. 

It  is  also  difficult  to  say  to  what  a  variety  of  new 
purposes  the  products  of  our  paper  mills  would  be  ap- 
plied if  exempt  from  duty. 
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With  mill-board  at  8/.  pet  ton,  audi  as  is  produced  by 
Be^an  manu&cturers^  its  employment,  however,  might 
be  oonfidently  predicted  for  many  purposes  for  whieh^ 
by  these  duties,  it  is  now  prechided;  and,  as  one 
instance,  may  be  mentioned  the  manufacture  of  halt- 
boxes,  superseding,  by  their  great  superiority  and 
trifling  cost,  the  present  fragile  hat-box,  made  from 
scaleboard  Our  paper-hanging  trade  would  also  be 
certain  of  reeeiving  a  great  impetus,  thus  gtring  em- 
ployment in  this  l»raneh  of  business  to  a  vast  number 
of  additional  hands.  The  consumption  of  printings 
papers  for  home  consumption,  and  for  export,  would 
also  necessarily  be  vastly  increased,  and  would  be  at- 
tended with  a  corresponding  increased  amount  of  em- 
ployment to  compontors,  pressmen,   folders,  binders, 

&C.  &C. 

The  French  export  trade  in  paper  in  1855  amounted 
to  16,242,600  kilogrammes,  equal  to  15,952  tons,  1  Icwt. 
8  lbs.,  or  more  than  three  times  the  amount  of  the  export 
trade  in  paper  of  this  country  for  the  same  year ;  and, 
if  the  returns  of  the  American  and  Be^an  export 
trade  in  paper  could  be  obtained,  these  would,  probably, 
be  found  to  be  still  greater  than  the  French. 

The  proportion  of  the  Excise  duty  on  some  descrip- 
tions of  coarse  paper  is  100  per  cent.,  and  on  all  de- 
scriptions of  coarse  paper  from  50  to  100  per  cent. ; 
and  on  lighter  kinds,  in  common  use,  from  7  to  20  per 
cent. ;  but  on  sheathing  paper,  which  is  extensively 
used  for  laying  on  ships'  bottoms  under  copper,  it  is 
100  per  cent  An  ordinary  newspaper  pays  a  duty  of 
21  per  cent,  on  tihe  paper  it  uses. 

These  duties  force  ihe  paper  trade  into  the  bands  of 
a  snuiU  number  of  whokiole  stationers,  who  combine, 
and  the  paper-makers  and  the  public  suffer  from  the 
monopoly.  The  wholesale  stationers,  therefore,  alone,  of 
all  traders  in  paper,  defend  the  continuance  of  the  duties. 
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Printers,  stationers,  booksellers,  newsvenders,  book- 
binders, typefounders,  artists,  copperplate  and  litho- 
graphic printers,  cardmakers,  paperstainers,  and  paper- 
hangers,  are  all  directly  obstructed  in  their  trade  by 
the  duty  on  paper ;  so  is  the  author ;  and,  besides  the 
public,  for  whose  use  paper  is  made,  the  duty  is  indi- 
rectly an  obstruction  to  the  industry  of  millwrights, 
and  other  mechanics. 

But  the  British  Government  seems  to  consider  it  not 
enough  that,  in  addition  to  the  Excise  duty,  the  con- 
sumers of  paper  should  be  required  to  pay  from  twenty 
to  forty  per  cent,  more  for  the  article  than  is  paid  in 
other  countries;  that  the  publishing  and  other  im- 
portant branches  of  the  trade  should  thus  be  crippled 
or  impeded ;  and  that  nearly  all  the  export  trade  should 
be  thrown  into  the  hands  of  foreign  manufacturers; 
for  English  publishers  are  now  exposed  to  unequal 
competition,  and  English  labour  is  superseded  (in  the 
employment  of  foreign  compositors,  printers,  artists, 
and  others)  by  foreign  publishers  being  allowed  to 
bring  into  this  country  the  works  of  English  authors, 
printed  in  the  English  language,  at  actually  a  lower 
rate  of  duty  than  English  publishers  would  have  to 
pay  on  the  very  paper  upon  which  such  works  are 
printed  I 

It  is  very  well  and  right  to  allow  foreign  publishers 
to  import  into  this  country  at  a  low  duty,  and  would 
be  much  better  to  allow  them  to  import  free  of  duty  ; 
but  it  seems  to  be  a  stupid  inconsistency  to  tax  the 
English  publisher  so  highly  that  he  cannot  compete 
with  the  foreigner  in  his  country,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  encourage  the  foreign  publisher  to  compete  with  the 
English  publisher  in  his  own  country. 

In  1840,  the  paper-maker  became  the  victim  of  a 
'^financial  necessity:*'  the  Whig  administration  had, 
for  about  four  years  consecutively,  announced  a  deficit ; 
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when,  at  last^  a  Whig  financier  summoned  courage  to 
solve  the  difficulty,  and  resolved  to  make  both  ends 
meet;  not  by  curtailing  the  increased  expenditure  — 
not  by  opening  new  fountains  of  wealth  to  the  Ex- 
chequer, but  by  adding  five  per  cent,  to  the  amount  of 
the  existing  assessed  taxes.  Customs,  and  Excise.  Mr. 
Hume  proposed,  as  an  amendment,  a  scheme  which  has 
since  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  namely,  the 
imposition  of  a  tax  on  the  succession  to  real  property. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  however,  supported  the  scheme  of  Sir 
Francis  Baring  as  a  happy  device,  saying,  that  it  was 
not  worth  while  to  propose  an  income  tax  for  so  small 
a  sum  as  2,600,000/. ;  and  when  Sir  Francis  Baring's 
plan  failed,  and  a  larger  deficiency  had  to  be  supplied. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  displayed  his  consistency  by  imposing 
the  income  tax,  and,  at  the  same  time,  retaining  the 
five  per  cent.  The  effect  of  this  five  per  cent,  addition, 
or  three-tenths  of  a  farthing  to  the  existing  three  half- 
pence, ruined  a  number  of  small  paper-makers.  It  is 
not  difiScult  to  i^e  why.  Three  halfpence  per  pound  is 
14Z.  per  ton;  five  per  cent,  on  14Z.  is  14^.  A  mill 
turning  out  eight  tons  per  week,  and  realising  a  profit 
of  300/.  a  year  on  416  tons,  would,  on  the  increase  of 
duty,  have  to  pay  an  extra  sum  of  2912.  4«.  to  the  tax- 
gatherer.  It  is  customary  to  assert  that  all  taxes  on 
articles  of  consumption  fall  on  the  consumer;  and  so 
they  do  in  the  long  run ;  but  the  14*.  a  ton  was  too 
small  a  sum  to  be  charged  at  first  on  the  consumer. 
The  small  capitalist  paid  the  increased  duty  out  of  his 
own  pocket,  sold  his  paper  at  the  old  price,  and  quietly 
betook  himself,  first  to  the  Insolvent  Court,  and  then 
to  the  United  States.  The  large  capitalist  also  paid 
the  duty  out  of  his  own  pocket,  waited  till  the  small 
men  were  ruined,  and  then  raised  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer. Among  the  large  capitalists  are  some  who 
openly  avow,  that  they  wish  the  duty  was  doubled. 
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The  actaal  number  of  paper-mills  is  a  secret  in  pos- 
session of  the  Excise ;  but^  prior  to  the  imposition  of 
the  additional  five  per  cent,  tax,  the  number  of  the 
mills  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  supposed  to  exceed 
7OO9  and  in  1852  the  number  was  supposed  to  be  under 
400.  Assuming  the  decrease  to  be  only  300,  and  only 
twenty  persons  connected  with  each  of  the  300  mills 
broken  up>  this  gives  a  total  of  6000  persons  reduced 
to  pauperism,  or  to  the  necessity  of  seeking  new  em- 
ployment ;  and  if  the  loss  to  the  country  be  reckoned 
at  only  10/.  a  head,  this  gives  a  total  loss  of  60,0002., 
which  is  more  than  the  sum  which  would  have  been 
realised  to  the  revenue  by  the  additional  five  per  cent. 

From  the  best  information  which  can  be  obtained,  it 
is  believed  that  the  number  of  paper-mills  now  (1857) 
at  work  in  the  kingdom  is  under  300,  and  that  this  num- 
ber continues  to  decrease  as  the  smaller  manufacturers 
continue  to  fail  to  meet  the  revenue  collectors^  through 
the  monopolist  wholesale  stationers.  It  is  probable  that, 
in  a  few  years  more,  if  this  tax  be  continued,  the  whole 
paper*making  trade  will  be  in  the  hands  of  a  very  few 
persons  of  large  capital,  who  may  then  combine  to  exact 
their  own  price  from  the  public 

This  duty  was  first  imposed  in  1711,  by  the  Act 
10  Anne,  c.  19,  under  ^'  the  necessity  of  raising  large 
sums  of  money  to  carry  on  the  war  ;  ^  and,  as  observed 
by  Mr.  Porter,  **  surely  it  required  a  strong  case  of 
necessity  to  justify  the  imposition  of  a  tax  which 
tended  so  directly  to  impede  the  progress  of  knowledge 
among  the  people." 

So  long  ago  as  1835,  a  Boyal  Commission,  of  which 
Sir  Henry  Parnell  was  chairman,  recommended  that, 
as  soon  as  it  was  possible,  the  ^kcise  should  be  abo- 
lished on  leather,  glass,  and  paper.  The  Excise  on 
leather  is  happily  numbered  with  things  gone  by ;  and 
we  are  every  day  reminded  of  the  removal   of  the 
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Excise  on  glass,  by  the  glittering  dome  of  tbe  Crystal 
Palace.  Results  as  important  in  literature,  in  art, 
and  in  manufactures,  may  be  predicated  aa  the  reward 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  shall  abolish 
the  Excise  on  paper.  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  declared  himself  favourable  to  the 
removal  of  the  Excise  duty  on  paper ;  indeed,  it  was 
weighed  in  the  balance  agasinst  the  soap  duty,  and 
retained,  only  that  that  premium  on  dirt  might  be 
abolished.  Certainly,  if  cleanliness  be  very  nearly  a 
virtue,  —  and  it  is  sufficiently  ao  to  be  its  own  reward, 
—  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  gave  up  the 
tax  on  soap,  performed  a  virtuous  act;  and  some  think  the 
effects  are  already  visible  In  all  classes  of  society ;  but,  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  the  old  familiar,  though  not  very 
polite,  greeting,  amongst  a  certain  class,  '^  How  are  you 
off  for  soap  ?  "  is  now  not  nearly  so  often  heard  in  our 
streets,  and>  indeed,  may  be  said  to  be  obsolete.  Many, 
who  remember  the  saying  of  Charles  Lamb,  at  one  of 
his  small  evening  whist  parties,  to  his  old  friend  Jeremy 
Bentham,  who  was  never  particular,  however  singular, 
in  his  outward  appearance,  — "  Well,  if  dirt  were 
trumps,  what  a  hand  you  would  have  !  "  —  may  think, 
and  not  unreasonably,  that  we  owe  this  droll  saying 
to  the  tax  on  soap,  but  that  even  this  drollery  was 
dearly  bought  at  the  {)rice  of  the  soap  tax,  which  was 
little  short  of  a  million  a-year  !  Another  celebrity  in 
politics,  as  also  in  literature,  Mr.  Disraeli,  with  a 
number  of  Conservative  gentlemen,  who  look  up  to  him 
as  their  leader,  voted,  in  1851,  for  the  removal  of  this 
impediment  in  the  path  of  progress. 

That  the  paper-duty  tax  acts  as  a  tax  on  knowledge 
has  been  recognised  from  the  beginning  by  the  fact, 
that  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  and  works  published  by  the 
Universities  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  northern,  and  orj^tal 
languages,  are  allowed  the  privilege  of  a  drawback  by 

o  2 
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the  Act  of  Anne.  Why  the  horn-book  of  the  artisan's 
child  should  be  taxed,  wtile  the  rare  books  of  the 
rich  collegian  are  exempted,  is  a  question  to  which  the 
people  are  entitled  to  a  fair  answer,  and  the  present 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  should  be  informed,  that 
the  answer  which  he  lately  gave  to  that  question,  — 
that,  "  so  few  persons. read  works  in  those  languages," 
—  is  not  a  fair  or  satisfactory  answer,  w^ile  the  tax  is 
exacted  from  other  works,  which  do  not  pay  their  own 
expenses. 

On  the  article  called  Florentine  buttons,  made  at 
the  mill,  of  what  is  commonly  considered  brown  paper, 
no  duty  is  paid ;  while  the  very  same  substance,  if  it 
leave  the  mill  in  sheets,  or  if,  though  made  into  buttons 
it  be  covered  with  white  paper,  is  charged  with  duty, 
and  must,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  be  paper. 

The  people  bave  a  right  to  be  informed,  on  the  best 
authority,  whether  that  which  is  taxable  paper,  or 
millboard,  when  it  is  a  foot  square,  ceases  to  be  so  when 
cut  into  discs ;  and  if  so,  how  the  covering  of  these 
discs  with  white,  re-invests  them  with  the  character  of 
paper. 

Another  strange  anomaly  exists  in  regard  to  paste- 
board. The  Act  requires  that  the  pasteboard-maker, 
not  being  a  mill-owner,  shall  weigh  bis  paper  in  the 
presence  of  an  Excis^nan,  and  shall,  when  his  paste- 
board is  made,  pay  a  duty  on  the  increased  weight.  It 
is  said  that  most  of  the  Birmingham  pasteboard-makers 
evade  this  duty,  by  making  a  paste,  by  some  process 
not  generally  understood,  which  actually  diminishes  the 
weight  of  the  paper. 

But  the  anomalies,  absurdities,  and  injustice,  of  Excise 
duties  are  endless,  and,  being  inherent  in  the  system, 
are  irremediable,  but  by  total  abolition.  The  time  is 
come   when  all   these    miserable    delusions   must   be 
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exposed^  and  all  these  absurd  inconsistencies  must  be 
swept  away.  The  injurious  effects  of  the  paper  daty, 
as  a  tax  on  knowledge  and  industry^  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate  fully,  and  all  that  can  be  said  is^  that  it  is  a 
disgrace  to  a  civilised  country,  as  all  countries  in  the 
world,  except  England,  seem  ta  acknowledge. 

The  following  are  the  Excise*  returns  on  Paper  for 
the  last  three  years : — 


EX.CISB.J 

Doty  Paid. 

HOMB  CONSOMPTION. 

Paper.  , 

1854. 

lbs, 

131,797,750 

38.153,165 

7.945,300 

1855. 
lbs. 
123,559,869 
35,932.985 

7,290^40. 

1856. 
lbs, 

139,752,082 
40,100,234 

7,864,279 

1854. 
lbs. 
118,846,692 
35,008,763 
7,928,749 

1855. 
lbs, 
113,823.662 
34,550,393 
7,283.788 

1856. 
lbs. 
{126,939.587 
38,r26,829 
7,851.180 

England    . 

Scotland  . 

Ireland .    . 

United 
Kingdom 

177,896,224 

i66»776,394 

187,716.575 

161,784,204 

155,657,843 

172.917,596 

BUTTER 


Customs'  Duty.  —  Net  produce  of  Tax  for  the' 
Year  ended  31st  March^  1856 


^113,205  19  10 


This  being  a  necessary  article  of  food,  it  is  unfit  for 
taxation.  Besides,  it  seems  too  much  like  a  mockery 
to  take  the  tax  off  bread,  and  to  continue  the  tax  on 
butter.  To  tai  the  bread  and  butter  of  a  people  is  a 
\7icked  folly ;  and  the  sooner  this  remnant  of  the  old 
and  vicious  system  is  abolished  the  better. 

The  present  duty  is  lO*.  per  cwt.,  and  5  per  cent, 
additional 

The  quantities  of  butter  imported  in  the  last  three 

o  3 
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years,   according  to   the   Customs'  returns,   were   as 
follows :  — 


Butter  .    .    cwts. 

IMPORTBD. 

HoMB  Consumption. 

1854. 
482,514 

1855. 
447,266 

> 

1856. 
514.764 

1654. 

478,811 

1855. 
.  448,268 

1856. 
498,378 

CIi££S£« 

Customs'  Duty.  —  Net  produce  of  Tax  for  the 
Year  ended  dlst  March,  18fi6.  .  .    ig48,808     6     1 


This  being  a  wholesome  and  most  convenient  article 
of  food,  it  is  also  unfit  for  taxation.  It  is  as  stupid  and 
unjust  to  tax  a  people's  bread  and  cheese,  as  to  tax 
their  bread  and  butter,  and  to  take  the  tax  off  bread, 
and  to  keep  the  tax  on  cheese,  is  a  mockery  unworthy 
of  any  government. 

The  present  duty  is  5«.  per  cwt.  and  5  pe^r  cent, 
additional. 

The  quantities  of  cheese  imported  in  the  last  three 
years,  according  to  the  Customs'  returns,  were  as 
follows : — 


Cheese       .    .    .  cwts. 

Imfobtbd. 

HOMB  COMtUMPTION. 

1854. 
388,714 

1855. 
384,192 

1856. 
407,076 

1854. 
390,220 

1855. 
381,282 

1856. 
395.964 
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TALLOW. 

Customs*  Duty.  —  Net  produce  of  Tax  for  the 
Year  ended  Slst  March,  1856 .  .  .     je57,177    8  11 


This  is  a  tax  on  a  raw  article  of  manufacture,  inju- 
rious to  the  productive  industry  of  the  country,  and 
pressing  most  heavily  on  the  poor.  Even  the  amount 
produced  is  too  small  to  afford  an  aigument  for  the 
continuance  of  this  hard  and  impolitic  tax. 

The  quantities  of  tallow  imported*  in  the  last  three 
years,  according  to  the  Customs'  returns,  were  as 
follows :  — 


Tallow     .    .    .    cwti. 

Impoktbo. 

HoMB  Consumption. 

1854. 
749.721 

I8S5. 

952,322 

18SB. 

1,124.843 

768.117 

k8M. 

829,124 

1856. 
1.016,309 

COCOA  AND  CHOCOLATE. 

Customs*  Duty.  —  Net  produce  of  Tax  for  the 
Year  ended  31st  Marchf  1856.  .  .    jgl  9,477    5    9 


These,  as  articles  of  wholesome  aaid  nutritious  food, 
peculiariy  suited  to  the  poor  and  working  classes,  are 
amongst  the  last  which  should  be  taxed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  revenue ;  and',  but  for  the  tax,  these  might  be 
supplied,  to  any  required  amount,  at  little  more  than 
half  the  present  prices; 

The  quantities  of  cocoa  imported  in  the  last  three 

G  4 
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years,   according  to    the   Customs*  returns,   were   as 
follows :  — 


Cocoa           .  Ibi. 

lUPORTBD. 

HoHB  Consumption. 

1854. 
6,258,367 

1855. 
7,376,053 

1856. 
7,343.458 

1854. 
4,563,782 

1855. 
4.471,553 

1856. 
3,762.594 

EGGS. 

Customs*  Duty. — Net  produce  of  Tax  for  the 
Year  ended  Slut  March,  1856 .  .  .    ^£17,910  18     5 

These  are  articles  of  wholesome  and  nutritious  food, 
which,  but  for  the  tax,  might  be  brought  within  the 
reach  of  the  poorest  classes  in  this  country,  to  their 
great  comfort  and  advantage. 

The  numbers  of  eggs  imported  in  the  last  three  years, 
according  to  the  Customs'  returns,  were  as  follows :  — 


Eggs  .  No. 

Imfobtkd. 

Hoifi  Consumption. 

1854. 
121,946,801 

1855. 
99,732,800 

1856. 
117,419.800 

1854. 
122,242.556 

1855. 
100,006,200 

1856. 
117,395,000 

CURRANTS  AND  RAISINS. 


Customs*  Duties.— Currants 

Raisins 


n 


n 


.    £U9fieO    3    4 
124,066     5     8 


Net  produce  of  Tax  for  the  Year  ended 
31  St  March,  1856   . 


I     jfi243, 


726     9    0 


These  are  articles  of  wholesome  food,  the  consumption 
of  which,  amongst  the  poorer  classes,  would  be  im- 
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mensely  increa8ecl5  bnt  for  the  tax,  which  operates  as  a 
prohibition  to  a  very  large  portion  of  the  poor  and 
working  classes  of  this  country. 

The  fiscal  treatment  of  the  currant  trade  by  the 
British  Government  is  at  once  illustrative  of  the 
general  injustice  and  impolicy  of  our  Customs'  duties. 
It  may^  or  may  not^  be  a  question,  whether  an  article 
in  universal  demand  shall  be  maintained  at  a  fictitious 
price,  and  above  the  means  of  the  mass  of  the  commu- 
nity, by  state  exactions;  but  it  is  beyond  question, 
that  the  duty  levied  upon  such  an  article  ought  to  be 
reduced  whenever,  by  such  reduction,  a  better  supply, 
at  a  lower  price,  may  be  attainable  in  the  conjoint 
interest  of  the  British  consumer  and  of  the  national 
exchequer. 

And  this  view  of  the  question  will  be  fully  borne 
out  by  a  candid  review  of  the  condition  of  the  currant 
trade  under  the  varying  tariffs  of  the  last  forty-three 
years. 

The  world  derives  its  supply  of  dried  Currants  from 
the  Morea  and  the  islands  of  Zante  and  Cephalonia, 
the  former  being  a  peninsula  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  and  the  two  latter  being 
under  the  government  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  which  may 
be  described  as  Anglo-Colonial.  About  three-fifths  of 
the  total  supply  is  the  growth  of  the  Morea,  the 
remaining  two-fifths  being  the  produce  of  the  islands. 

The  quantity  exported  from  the  currant-producing 
countries  in  1856  was  27,000  tons,  of  which  21,707 
tons  were  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

This  country  may,  therefore,  be  considered  the  cur- 
rant market  of  the  world  :  1.  Because  it  is  the  general 
entrepot  whence  other  countries  draw  their  supplies ; 
and  2.  Because  the  consumption  of  the  article  by  our 
population  far  surpasses  that  of  any  other  people, — 
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exceeding^  on  an  average  of  years,  the  consumption  of 
all  other  nations. 

In  1813,  the  duty  levied  upon  currants  (from  1809) 
being.  37/.  6s.  Sd.  per  ton,  was  raised  to  44/.  6«.  8(f., 
which,  in  1884,  was  reduced  to  222.  35.  4^.;  and  in 
1844  to  15/.  15s.,  at  which  it  still  remains. 


EFFECTS  OF  THESE  RBDUCTIONa 


FSRIODS. 

Dorr. 

ATBtAcn  Annual 

Consump- 
Hon. 

Price. 

For  the  Twenty  Years  from  1814  to  1833  incluiive 
„      Ten  Years          „  .1834  to  1843 
„      Thirteen  Years  „    1844  to  1866        „ 

44    6    8 
22    8    4 
10  15    0 

Tont, 
6.593 

9,996 

14312 

£    8»   tf. 

97    0    0 

67    0    0 
60    0    0 

The  consumption  between  the  former  periods  increased 
60  per  cent.,  and  the  price  fell  30  per  cent. 

The  consumption  between  the  latter  periods  increased 
60  per  cent.,  and  the  price  fell  25  per  cent. 


PECUNIARY  RESULTS  OF  THE  LOWER  DUTY  FROM 

1844  TO  1856  INCLUSIVE. 


Gain  to  the  Exchequer  in  the  Thirteen  Years 

Saving  to  the  British  Consumer  in  reduction  of  Dutj ; 
▼is.,  14,912  Tons  annually  at  £6  8r.  4ir.         ... 

Saving  to  the  British  Consumer  in  reduction  of  Price 
beyond  the  reduction  of  Duty ;  viz.,  14,913  Tons  an- 
nually at  417     

Total 

'  Annual 
AvaaAOB. 

AOOBBOATB. 

£43,398 
93,685 

Sl»,640 

£564,109 
1,943,907 

3,295.552 

£392.618 

£5,103,568 

More  conclusive  evidence  of  the  sound  policy  of  low 
tariffs  could  scarcely  be  adduced  in  the  whole  range  of 
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Customs*  duties,  especially  as  the  average  of  the  existing 
tariff  has  been  most  prejudicially  affected  by  a  blight 
of  four  years'  duration,  reducing  the  consumption  by 
two -thirds  for  that  period,  and  trebling  the  price  of  the 
commodity. 

In  the  year  preceding  that  calamity  (1851),  the  im- 
port (36,055  tons)  and  the  consumption  (22,738  tons) 
were  the  largest  ever  known ;  its  produce  far  exceed- 
ing the  aggregate  yield  of  the  three  years,  1853,  1854, 
and  1855. 

Now,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  notwithstanding  so 
serious  an  interruption  of  the  trade  for  four  consecutive 
years,  and  the  concurrent  diminution  of  our  supply, 
and  of  the  proceeds  of  the  duty  for  the  entire  period  of 
thirteen  years  from  the  last  reduction  (1844-1856),  the 
returns  to  the  Exchequer  have  exceeded  the  average 
returns  of  the  preceding  ten  years  (1834-1843),  under 
the  higher  duty,  by  2 1  per  cent 

The  consumption  under  the  present  duty  has  pro- 
duced an  annual  average  revenue  for  the  whole 
term  of  its  existence,  and  inclusive  of  the  four  years 
of  blight,  of je249,579 

The  consumption  for  the  whole  period  of  ten  years 
under  the  higher  duty  yielded  an  average  revenue 
of  only  ......        206,186 

Giving  an  annual  increased  revenue  for  the  lower  1       ^^^  ^g^ 
duty  of       .  .  .  .  .J  * 

These  facts  seem  to  support  an  unanswerable  argu- 
ment for,  at  least,  such  a  reduction  of  duty  as  will 
secure  a  better  supply  at  a  more  reasonable  price,  the 
demand  being,  at  present,  limited  by  our  system  of 
Customs'  duties,  to  the  ridiculous  average  of  less  than 
two  ounces  per  week  for  a  family  of  five  persons  1 

In  the  ability  of  every  family  in  the  United  Kingdom 
to  consume  1  lb.  weekly  of  this  important  article  of  do- 
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mestic  use,  we  have  an  eightfold  power  of  consumption ; 
and  the  capacity  of  the  currant  fields  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  increase  their  supply  is  equally  great  and 
incontrovertible.  It  is  a  most  important  fact  that, 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  the  cultivators  of 
the  Morea  have  increased  their  currant  plantations  by 
upwards  of  7,000  acres.  That  there  will  be  an  abundant 
supply  is  most  probable ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  increased  production  will  be  sent  to  the  British 
market. 

Hence  it  is  clearly  to  our  fiscal  regulations  alone  that 
any  short  supply  or  excess  of  price  will  be  attributable  ;• 
for  with  good  currants,  at  a  low  price,  the  present 
demand  would  be  speedily  doubled. 

The  consumption  of  1  lb.  of  currants  by  each  family 
per  week  would  absorb  an  annual  supply  of  139,285 
tons;  of  ^Ib.,  69,642  tons;  of  but  ilb.,  34,821  tons. 

The  notorious  popularity  of  this  fruit,  and  its  well- 
known  palatable  and  wholesome  qualities,  should  secure 
for  it  a  universal  consumption,  and  would  but  for  fiscal 
intervention.  How,  otherwise,  is  it  to  be  explained 
that  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  consume, 
upon  an  average  —  man,  woman,  and  child  —  more  per 
head  of  the  tobacco  weed  than  of  this  nutritious  and 
agreeable  food  ? 

An  abundant  supply  being  necessary  to  cheapness  — 
cheapness  being  the  direct  inducement  to  an  improved 
and  largely-increased  consumption  —  and  general  con- 
sumption being  the  precursor  of  an  improved  revenue, 
it  is  obviously  the  interest  of  all  parties  that  the  pro- 
ducers of  a  commodity  calculated  to  enter  so  certainly 
and  extensively  into  the  daily  use  of  the  masses  of  our 
population  should  be  encouraged  by  fiscal  liberality,  and 
stimulated  by  government  care,  advice,  and  patronage. 
Heavy  duties  militate  against  that  abundance  of  supply 
which  is  the  keystone  of  cheapness,  consumption,  and 
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revenue  ;  and  it  is  by  such  exactions  that  production  is 
depressed  and  a  natural  demand  restricted. 

Bj  the  states  of  the  Ionian  Islands  an  export  duty  is 
levied  upon  currants  of  18  per  cent.,  which  is  a  direct 
charge  upon  their  cultivation  ;  and,  in  addition  to  this, 
the  British  Government  levies  an  import  duty  amount- 
ing to  50  per  cent.,  not  only  upon  the  first  value  of  the 
commodity,  but  also  upon  the  export  duty  to  which  it 
has  been  previously  subjected;  so  that  our  Customs' 
duty  is  50  per  cent,  upon  the  currants,  and  50  per  cent, 
upon  the  18  per  cent,  levied  at  the  port  of  shipment, 
or  59  per  <;ent.  levied  upon  the  value  of  the  produce. 

This  is  manifestly  in  discouragement  of  the  trade,  in 
prevention  both  of  production  and  consumption,  and  in 
restraint  of  the  natural  expansion  of  a  legitimate  re- 
venue. The  commercial  policy  of  other  countries  may 
be  advantageously  contrasted  with  that  of  our  govern- 
ment, notwithstanding  its  large  pretensions  as  the  enun- 
ciator  of  free-trade  principles  and  commercial  liberalism. 

Austria,  as  also  the  Germanic  Union  of  Customs  (the 
Zollverein)  —  established  for  the  maintenance  of  protec- 
tive, and  therefore  anti-British,  principles  of  fiscal  regu- 
lations—  impose  a  duty  upon  currants  of  11/.  the  ton ; 
whilst  the  British  Government,  professing  an  enlightened 
adaptation  of  free-trade  principles  to  its  fiscal  policy,  im- 
poses a  Customs'  duty  of  15/.  158,  the  ton.  In  other 
words,  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  embraced  by  the 
Zollverein  are  privileged  by  the  British  Government  to 
consume  currants  4/.  I5s,  per  ton  cheaper  than  the 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  import  duty  in  Holland  is  1/.  6^.  Sd,  and  in 
France  5s.  per  ton. 

Sussia  has,  this  year  (1857),  reduced  her  Customs' 
duty  from  7/.  to  4/.  per  ton;  and  the  United  States, 
from  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  16/.,  to  one  of  about  3/.  5s. 
per  ton. 
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Under  these  oircumstanoes,  the  question  naturally 
arises,  how  long  this  country  may  reasonably  expect  to 
continue  the  currant  market  of  the  world  ?  or,  how  long 
Great  Britain  may  be  considered  by  the  cultivators  of 
the  Mediterranean  the  best  market  for  the  consignment 
and  sale  of  their  produce  ? 

So  far  as  the  article  of  currants  Is  concerned,  and  so 
far  as  Government  can  control  the  price  of  the  commo- 
dity by  its  fiscal  regulations,  the  consumers  of  the 
(Jnited  Kingdom  have  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  it  than 
those  of  any  other  country.  This  partakes  rather  of 
oppression  than  of  free  trade  —  of  a  narraw-minded 
policy  than  of  a  liberal  one ;  and  is,  most  assuredly, 
not  less  suicidal  than  it  is  anti-nationaL 

To  the  extent  that  a  supply  may  be  necessary  to 
meet  the  imperative  demands-of  the  higher  class  of  con- 
sumers in  this  country,  price  may  not  materially  inter- 
fere with  their  requirements,  and  .the  amount  of  duty 
may  be,  therefore,  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference ; 
but,  with  the  middle  classes,  a  higher  tariff  will  stint 
the  consumption  which  else  would  have  been  great  and 
constant ;  whilst,  with  the  millions  of  operatives^  it  will 
have  the  effect  of  actual  prohibition  and  total  depriva- 
tion. In  the  latter  case,  other  nations,  more  fortunate 
in  the  fiscal  liberality  and  justice  of  their  rulers,  will 
compete  successfully  with  us  for  the  supply  to  which  we 
seem  indifferent,  and  a  good  and  beneficial  trade  may  be 
lost  to  us,  which  always  has  been,  and  promises  to  be  yet 
more,  beneficial  to  all  the  parties  concerned ;  for  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  currant  growers  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  gladly  accept  payment  for  their  produce  in  the 
manufactured  products  of  our  skilled  industry.  In 
point  of  fact,  we  buy  the  currants  with  our  manufac- 
tures, and  they  our  manufactures  with  their  currants, 
our  exports  for  the  five  years,  1851 — 5,  being  of  the 
value  of   819,166/.,  besides   colonial   produce  to  the 
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extent  of  more  than  60,000^,  against  imports  of  the 
value  only  of  642,037/. 

That  British  shipowners  are  directly  and  largely  in- 
terested in  the  extension  of  our  traffic  with  Greece  and 
the  Ionian  Islands  will  be  seen  from  the  following  state- 
ment, compiled  from  the  official  returns  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  showing  that  this  international  exchange  is 
carried  on  chiefly  in  British  bottoms :  — 

1851.     British  ships  75  per  cent.       British  tonnage  64  per  cent. 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

It  is  notorious  that  the  United  States  are  actively 
and  successfully  competing  with  this  country  for  the 
supply  of  dried  fruit,  and  at  a  decided  advantage  under 
our  present  excessive  tariff.  Indeed,  nothing  less  than 
a  general  deduction  of  duty  to  5s.  per  cwt.  on  currents, 
raisins,  and  figs,  can  prevent  the  decadence,  if  not  the 
ruin,  of  the  British  trade  in  those  commodities.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that,  whereas  the  United  States  took 
from  us  but  5-^  tons  of  currants  in  1853,  they  increased 
their  purchases  in  1854  to  262,  and  in  1855  to  365 
tons  —  those  three  years  being  years  of  blight  and 
scarcity.  What  may  we  not  expect  this  year  with  our 
Customs'  duty  500  per  cent,  higher  than  that  imposed 
upon  our  wise  and  enei^etic  competitors?  In  raisins 
they  are  already  treading  upon  our  heels,  whilst  of  figs 
they  last  year  imported  to  the  value  of  65,300/.  against 
our  imports  of  62,7007. ;  and  this,  be  it  remembered, 
under  a  duty  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equivalent  to  that  of 
the  British  tariff!  How  it  will  be  this  year  may  be 
safely  predicted.  Free-trade  America  will  win  the 
race,  unless  the  limbs  of  our  commerce  be  unshackled 
promptly  and  effectually. 
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It  would,  therefore,  appear,  under  every  aspect  of 
the  case,  that  a  statesman-like  view  of  the  interests  of 
the  United  Kingdom  demands  the  adoption  of  at  least 
as  enlightened  and  liberal  a  policy  as  that  of  other 
countries  for  the  fiscal  regulations  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment, as  affecting  dried  fruit  generally,  and  this 
interesting  and  not  unimportant  branch  of  that  trade 
in  particular. 

But  if  such  would  be  a  statesman-like  view,  how  far 
longer-sighted,  and  much  greater  for  the  interests  of 
this  country,  would  be  the  view  which  at  once  abolished 
the  whole  of  these  duties,  and  thereby  made  Great 
Britain  the  market  for  th^  supply  of  these  useful  com- 
modities to  the  whole  world?  What  would  be  the 
increase  thereby  made  to  the  trade  of  this  country  ? 
What  would  be  the  increase  of  capital  in  this  country 
from  such  increase  of  trade  ? 

And  if  the  same  principle  were  carried  out  into  full 
operation,  in  all  branches  of  trade  and  commerce,  what 
then  would  be  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain,  as  the 
greatest  and  undisputed  market  of  the  world  ? 

The  quantities  of  currants  and  raisins  imported  in 
the  last  three  years,  according  to  the  Customs'  returns, 
are  as  follows : — 


Currants      .  cwts. 
Raisins    .    .    „ 

Imported. 

Home  Consumption. 

1854. 
120.253 
286,857 

1855. 
163,729 
301,284 

18.%. 
351,795 
267,231 

1854. 
171.231 
238,019 

1855. 
156,348 
250,994 

1686. 
226.171 
268.201 
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HICE  AKD  SAOa 


Customs*  Duty. — Rice  . 
n  »  Sago . 


^£20,741    2    4 
1,912  12    6 


Net  produce  of  Tax  for  the  Year  ended  Slstl    _g>c%c%  /»««  i  ^  « ^ 
Mirch,1856  .  .  .  .}  ^2,653  14  10 


Bice^  the  duty  on  which  is  now  4^  per  cwt^  con- 
stitutes the  chief  food  of  by  far  the  largest  portion  of 
the  whole  human  race^  and»  but  for  the  tax,  might 
furnish  the  cheapest  and  most  nutritious  food  to  the 
poor  and  working  classes  of  this  country,  who  can  now 
obtain  it  only  as  a  sort  of  luxury. 

The  quantities  of  rice  imported  in  the  last  three 
years,  according  to  the  Custom-house  returns,  are  as 
follows : — 


Rice       .     cwti. 

Bice  in  the 
Husk    . 

Importid. 

HoMB  Consumption. 

1854. 
1,342,748 

18,956 

1855. 
2,238,158 

18,673 

1856. 
3,689,969 

32,941 

1854. 
846,475 

21,499 

1855. 
978,904 

21,388 

1856. 
1,439,726 

28,748 

Sago,  the  duty  on  which  is  now  4^.  per  cwt.,  also 
furnishes  a  cheap,  wholesome,  and  nutritious  food,  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  the  poor,  and  which  might  be  sup- 
plied in  this  country  in  any  required  quantity,  is  now 
by  the  tax,  which  produces  to  the  revenue  less  than 
2000Z.  a  year,  almost  unknown  amongst  the  poor  and 
working  classes. 
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FIGS,  DATEa  ORANGES,  AND  LEMONS. 


Customs'  Duty.— «> Figs  .. 
„  Dates 

„  Oranges  and  Lemons 


»» 


£25fiS\     7  11 

2,808     I     9 

2^,174    4    4 


Net  produce  of  Tax  for  the  Year  ended  Slstl   ^^g  g^g  14    q 
March,  1856  ...•/' 


These  wholesome  fruits  of  the  earthy  which  nature 
has  so  abundantly  supplied,  as  if  intending  that  the 
poorest  on  the  faoe  of  the  whole  earth  should  enjoy 
them  without  stint,  are  now,  by  the  tax,  confined  com- 
paratively to  the  tables  of  the  rich ;  and  this  depriva- 
tion of  bounteous  nature's  free  gifts  is  inflicted  upon 
that  portion  of  the  people  of  this  country  who  are  its 
wealth-producers,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  this  con- 
temptible revenue,  which  might  be  saved  in  two  or 
three  pensions  annually  paid  to  unproductive  idlers. 

The  quantities  of  figs,  oranges  and  lemons,  imported 
in  the  last  three  years,  according  to  the  Custom-house 
returns,  were  as  follows : — 


Figt cwt. 

Granges  and  Lemoni       .buih. 

Impobtid. 

HOMB  COMSUMPnOM. 

1854. 

29,831 

814,065 

1855. 

44,725 

806,152 

1856. 

43,975 

700,677 

1854. 

3S,944 

822.699 

1855. 

82,936 

797,140 

1856. 
3B,SS9 
719,027 
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EXCISE  UCOSNSES. 

Ket  produce  of  Tax  for  the  Year  ended  31st 

March,  1856  .  .  ...    jgl, 399,673    5  11 


These  licenses  are  an  income-tax  on  the  persons 
compelled  to  take  them  out,  and,  being  particular  in 
their  application,  are  consequently  unequal  and  unjust^ 
and  in  practice  most  vexatious.  The  following  taxes 
also  come  under  the  same  denomination : — 

Excise. — Hackney  Carriages     .  .     £  69,635  19    0 

„  Railways         ....        323,790  14    5 

„  Stage  Carriages  .  .  .        133,016    6    8 

Net  produce  for  the  Year  ended  3l8t  "I      £506443    n    1 
March,  1856  .  .  *  J  * 


These  are  all  taxes  on  the  conveniences  and  comforts 
of  the  people,  and,  being  injurious  to  the  productive 
industry  of  the  country,  to  an  amount  very  far  beyond 
the  produce  of  these  taxes,  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
abolished. 

The  miscellaneous  articles,  to  all  of  which  the  fore- 
going remarks  more  or  less  apply,  will  be  found  in  the 
following  account  of  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
taken  from  the  ofBcial  accounts,  and  in  which  will  be 
seen  what  articles  are  free  and  what  are  still  subject  to 
duty : — 
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IMPORTS   INTO  THE  UNITED  EINGDOll 
Ah   Accouirr    op    the    Imposts    and   Consumption  op    the 

PBINCIPAL  AbTICLES    OP    FoBEIGN    AND    CoiiONIAL    MeBCHAN- 
DI8E,   IN   THE   YeAB   ENDED   31  ST   DeCEBIBEB,    1856. 


Qnantitiet 

Imporutioiu. 

entered  for  Home 

Artidei. 

Consumption. 

Quantities  for 

which  the 

Landing  Accounts 

Articles  charge* 

able  with  Duty, 

for  the  Year 

were  made  up.  for 
the  Year  ended 

ended  31st  Dee. 
1856. 

8Ut  Dec.  1856. 

Animals,  Living :  — 

Oxen  and  bulls   . 

.   number 

52,019 

Free 

Cows  . 

w 

5,843 

II 

Calves 

»i 

21,444 

II 

Sheep 
Lambs 

•        »» 

135,588 

»i 

w 

9,471 

II 

Swine  and  hogs  . 
Ashes,  pearl  and  pot 

•          n 

9,916 

II 

cwts. 

105,941 

II 

Barilla  and  alkali    . 

tons. 

1,060 

■11 

Bark  for  Tanners*  or  Dye 

rs*  use  cwts. 

354,168 

II 

Bones     . 

tons. 

70,949 

II 

Brimstone 

owts. 

1,417,807 

II 

Caoutchouc     . 

»» 

28,726 

1) 

Clocks    . 

.  number 

244,719 

241,980 

Cocoa     . 

lbs. 

7,343,458 

3,762,594 

Coffee     . 

•            >» 

56,634,315 

35,139,731 

Corn,  viz. : — 

Wheat 

qrs. 

4,072,833 

4,107,941 

Barley 

n 

731,412 

735,892 

Oats 

»» 

1,146,848 

1,156,790 

Rye     • 

»» 

57,981 

28,024 

Peas    . 

•              »» 

86,082 

86,890 

Beans  . 

»» 

353,218 

355,089 

Indian  com  or  maize 

•              >» 

1,777,813 

1,788,212 

Buck-wheat 

II 

91 

92 

Beer  or  bige 
Wheat-meal,  or  flour 

•              II 

975 

983 

cwts. 

3,970,100 

4,016,853 

Barley-meal 

•               w 

139 

139 

Oat-meal    . 

•               II 

5,412 

5,421 

Rye-meal    . 

•              n 

7,693 

7,801 
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Artidetv 


n 
n 


n 

lbs. 


Pea-meal     . 

Bean-meal 

Indian  corn-meal 

Buck-wheat-meal 
Cotton,  raw     . 
Cotton,  yam    . 
Cotton  manufactures  not  made  up : 

East  India  piece  goods.      pieces 

Other  articles      .        .  value  £ 
Cotton  manufactures,  wholly  or  in 
part  made  up  :^- 

Fringe  .  lbs. 

Gloves         .        .        .       pairs. 

Stockings  and  socks     .  „ 

Other  articles  .        .  value  £ 

Cubic  nitre      .        .        .       cwts. 


Dyes,  and  dyeing  stuffs:  — 
Cochineal    . 
Indigo 
Lac  dye 
Logwood     . 
Madder 
Madder  root 
Shumac 
Terra  Japonica 
Cutch 
Valonia 


»i 

n 
n 

tons, 
cwts. 

tons. 

n 
n 
»» 


Embroiderv  and  needlework :  — 


By  weight   . 
By  value     . 

Flax,  dressed . 

„      undressed 

„      tow 
Fruits :  — 

Currants 

Figs 

Lemons  and  oranges 

Raisina 


lbs. 
value  £ 

cwts. 
ft 

n 
♦» 

bushels 
cwts. 
B3 


Importatkmt. 


QuantltlM  for 

which  the 

Landing  Accounts 

were  made  up,  for 

the  Year  ended 

Slit  Dee.  18fi6. 


37 

7,880 

106 

9,141,844 

1,116,226 

257,720 
408,934 


48,557 
169,847 
452,133 

17,511 
309,706 


18,123 

81,314 

10,975 

38,880 

121,666 

199,750 

18,658 

6,847 

1,689 

22,733 


69,423 
80,161 

12,989 

1,454,344 

219,708 

351,795 

43,975 

700,677 

267,231 


QnanUtiet 

entered  for  Home 

Cootampdon. 


Artieles  charge, 
able  with  Duty 

for  the  Year 

ended  Slit  Dec. 

18S6. 


87 

7,885 
106 
Free 

n 


35,013 ' 
159,661 
338,139 
9,900 
Free 


n 
n 
n 

99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 


68,367 
70,371 

Free 

99 
99 

226,171 

35,859 

719,027 

268,201 
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Articles. 


Glass  manufactures :  — 

Window  glass,  and  shades,  and 

cylinders  .        .        cwts. 

Plate  glass  .         .  lbs. 

White  flint  glass  goods  (except 

I        bottles)  not  cut,  engraved,  or 

otherwise  ornament^        lbs. 

All  flint  cut  glass,  flint  coloured 

glass,  and  fancy  ornamental 

glass        .        .        •       cwts. 

Guano    ....         tons 


cwts. 


9) 


Hemp,  dressed 
„      undressed    • 

,,  vO^r  ... 

„      jute     ...  „ 

Other  vegetable  substances  of  the 

nature  of  undressed  hemp  .  cwts. 
Hides,  untannied: — 

Dry     .... 

Wet    .... 


w 
»> 


Lace,  and  articles  thereof:—^ 
By  weight  •         .         .  lbs. 

By  value     •  .    value  £ 

Leather    manufactures :      Boots, 

shoes,  and  calashes :  — 
Women's  boots  and  calashes .  pairs 
Women's   shoes   with    cork   or 

double    soles,    quilted    shoes, 

and  clogs     .        .        .    pairs 
Women's  shoes,  of  silk,  satin, 

stuff,  or  leather  .    pairs 

Men's  boots  and  shoes     . 
Children's  boots  and  shoes 
Boot  fronts 
Boot  Backs     . 
Cut  into  shapes 
Gloves    . 
Unenumerated 
Linen  manufactures : — 
Lawns,  not  French    .     value  £ 


.    cwts. 
valued 


Importations. 


Quantities 

entered  for  Hi>me[ 

Consumption. 


Quantities  for 

wiiich  the 

Landing  Accounts 

were  made  up,  for 

the  year  ended 

31st  Dec.  1856. 


30,762 
1,059,002 


471,311 


35,381 


6,503 

108,038 

38,214 

1,829 

670.597 

2,466 

113 

3,990,218 

3,243 

1,440 


Articles  charge- 
able with  Duty, 

for  th«  Year 

ended3l8t  Dec. 

1856. 


27,787 
Free 


»» 


10,161 
191,501 

9,657 
Free 

25,100 
752,898 

15,233 
731,093 

n 

5,502 

rt 

218,872 
439,228 

n 

1 

5,082 
8,701 

91 
9) 

31,603 


6,503 

104,402 

31,535 

909 

663,757 

2,466 

109 

8,709,779 

1,857 

Free 
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ArtielM. 


Cambrics    and   French    lawns, 

sq.  jds. 
Damasks,  and  damask  diapers, 

sq.  yds. 

Plain    linen    and    diaper,    and 

manufactures    unenumerated, 

not  made  up  .        .     value  £ 

Sails  ...  „ 

Articles  wholly  or  in  part  made 

up:  — 

Cambric  handkerchief  no. 

Unenumerated  value  £ 

Mahogany     •        .        ,  tons 

Metals :  — 

Copper  ore  and  regulus  „ 

Copper,  unwrought,  and  part 
wrought  .        .        cwts. 

Iron,  in  bars,  unwrought      tons 

Steel,  unwrought 

Lead,  pig  and  sheet     . 

Sp^er         ... 

Tin,  in  blocks,  ingots,  bars,  or 
slabs        •        .  cwts-. 


Oil:— 

Train,    blubber,    and   sperma- 
ceti         .        .        .  tuns 
Palm   ....  cwts. 
Cocoa*nut    ...  „ 
Olive  ....  tuns 
j^apeseeci     ...  „ 
Oil  seed  cakes         .        .  „ 
Opium    ....  ibs. 

Potatoes  .        .        .       cwts. 

Provisions :  — • 
Bacon 

Hams  .        •        • 

Beef,  salted^  not  corned 
„     fresh,  Or  slightly  salted    „ 

h4 


Importaticmt. 


Quantities  for 

which  the 

Landing  Accounts 

were  made  up,  for 

the  year  ended 

81  tt  Dec  la*^. 


189,940 
12,281 


43,905 
2,059 


42,777 
8,629 

39,761 

82,804 

76,256 
51,935 
1,598 
10,254 
18,213 

69,282 


18,288 
786,701 
180,690 

21,415 
5,852 

88,256 

81,552 

109,838 

350,531 

22,264 

187,716 

121 


Qoantltiea 

entered  for  Home 

Consumption. 


Articles  charge- 
able with  Duty, 

for  the  Year 

ended  31st  Dec. 

1856. 


Free 


II 


»> 


42,489 
7,293 

Free 


n 

n 
»» 
n 

»> 


n 


42,442 

Free 


19 

» 

W 
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ArtielM. 


Fork,  salted 
„     fresh  • 
Poultry,  alive  or  dead 
Butter 
Cheese 
Eggs    . 
Lard    . 

Quicksilyer     . 


Rice 


»» 


in  the  husk 


cwts. 

yalue  £ 
cwts. 

»i 
no. 

cwts. 


lbs. 

cwts. 
qrs. 

cwts. 


Importationt. 


Quantities  for 
which  the 
Landing  Accounts 
were  made  up,  for 
the  year  ended 
31  St  Dec.  1856. 


qrs. 

)• 
»i 

lbs. 

cwts. 

lbs. 


Saltpetre 
Seeds : — 
Clover 

Flax  seed  and  linseed  . 
Rape  •        •        .        . 
Tares. 
Silk:— 

^xa^v     •  •         •  • 

Waste,  knubs  and  husks 
Thrown 

Silk  manufactures  of  Europe :  — 
Silk  or  satin,  broad  stu£»      lbs. 

„  nbbon    .  „ 

Gauze  or  crape,  broad  stuffs    „ 
Gauze  mixed  with  silk,  satin,  or 
any  other  materials,  in  less 
proportion  than  one  half  of  the 
fabric:  viz. 
Broad  stufis  .  lbs. 

Ribbons        .        .  „ 

Velvet  broad  stuffs,  the  founda- 
tion being  silk .        .  lbs. 
Ditto,  the  foundation  being  of 
other  materials  than  silk     lbs. 
Ribbons  of  velvet,  or  plush 
Plush  for  making  hats  . 
Silk  manufactures  of  India     pieces 


n 
n 


156,266 

48,230 

514,764 

407,076 

117,419,800 

136,650 

576,824 

3,689,969 
32,941 

387,555 

169,449 

1,180,179 

264,919 

18,874 

7,383,672 

17,994 

853,015 

230,664 

231,574 

9,586 


Quantities 

entered  for  Home 

Consumption. 


Articles  charge- 
able with  Duty, 

for  the  year 

ended  31  st  Dec. 

1866. 


8,594 

28,810 

1,145 
201,810 
171,004 
597,752 


Free 


498,378 
395,964 
117,395,000 
Free 


1,439,726 

28,748 

Free 

w 
n 
w 
n 

ft 
i» 
)• 

229,287 

218,363 

9,554 


1 
8,709 

27,566 

1,174 
192,754 
170,818 
108,193 
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Quantities 

IraporUtkmt. 

entered  for  Home 

Artlcl<f. 

Consumption. 

QiumtitiM  for 
-    which  the 
Landing  Aocouitts 

Articles  charge. 

able  with  Duty 

for  the  Year 

wen  made  up,  for 
the  Year  ended 

ended  31st  Dec. 

IftSfi 

31  St  Dec.  1856. 

lOOTf. 

Spices :  — 

Cassia  Lignea      .                  lbs. 

1,408,172 

137,957 

Cinnamon    ...           „ 

782,231 

44,032 

Cloves          ...           „ 

1,505,674 

214,708 

Mace  ....           „ 

118,110 

27,299 

Kutmegs     ...           „ 

462,605 

232,344 

Pepper         ...           „ 

10,732,261 

3,767,118 

Pimento       .        .        .       cwts. 

14,683 

4,011 

Spirits : — 

Rum    .        •        .    proof  gallons 

7,169,163 

3,424,077 

Brandy        .                     ^ 

2,540,807 

1,534,693 

Geneva        .        .            „ 

195,925 

27,308 

Sugar,  unrefined,  from  British  Pos* 

sessions  in  America :  — 

Equal  to  white  clayed  .        cwts. 

3,399 

3,230 

Not  equal  to  white  clayed     „ 

1,253,289 

1,366,357 

Not  equal  to  brown  clayed    „ 

1,561,005 

1,793,799 

From  Mauritius : — 

Equal  to  white  clayed  .        „ 

9,829 

2,402 

Not  equal  to  white  clayed  „ 

834,931 

630,297 

Not  equal  to  brown  clayed  „ 

793,483 

808,618 

From  British  Possessions  in  the 

East  Indies :  — 

Equal  to  white  clayed       cwts. 

54,931 

9,041 

Not  equal  to  white  clayed  „ 

665,168 

533,058 

Not  equal  to  brown  clayed  „ 
From  other  parts  :-* 

510,340 

343,892 

Equal  to  white  clayed         „ 

24,128 

7,146 

Not  equal  to  white  clayed  „ 

804,686 

691,573 

Not  equal  to  brown  clayed  „ 
Total  of  sugar  unrefined  . 

1,246,425 
7,761,614 

1,051,213 

7,240,626 

Sugar,  refined,  and  candy,  from 

British    Possessions    out   of 

Europe .        .        .       cwts. 

5,182 

1,457 

Other  parts        .         .          „ 

182,169 

257,472 

Molasses: — 

From  British  Possessions  out  of 

Europe  .        .        .          „ 

313,977 

296,026 

Other  parts       .        .          „ 

629,309 

646,197 
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Importations. 


Quantities  for 

wliich  tlie 

Landing  Accounts 

were. made  up,  for 

the  Year  ended 

aist  Dec.  1856. 


11 


Tallow     ....       cwts. 

Tar         ....        lasts 

Tea         .        .        .        .  lbs. 

Timber  and  wood :  — 

Deals,  battens,  boards,  or  other 

timber  or  wood,  sawn  or  split : — 

Of  British  Possessions      loads 

Foreign 

Staves      •        .        . 

Timber,  or  wood,  not  being  articles 

sawn,    or    split,    or    otherwise 

dressed,  except  hewn,  and  not 

otherwise  charged  with  duty : — 

Of  Britbh  Possessions     loads 

Foreign   . 

Tobacco,  viz.  :— 

Stemmed     . 

Unstemmed 

Manufactured,  and  snuff 

Turpentine,  common 

Watches :  — 

Exceeding   the    value    of  dSlO 

each         .        .        .  no. 

Not  excee^g  the  value  of  £10 

each 

Whale  fins 


11 


lbs. 

11 
cwts. 


n 


Wine,  viz. :  — 
Of  British  Posses,  r^^^    galls. 

Africa ""  \  White 

Of  other  British /Red 

Possessions  .\  White 
Foreign : — 


»i 

« 
11 


From  HoUand  .  -!  'yyhite 


„    France   . 
Portugal 


11 


Red 
White 
•Red 
White 


n 
j> 
11 
If 
11 
II 


Carried  forward 


1,124,843 

1(5,095 

86,159,617 


649,638 

707,738 

82,181 


574,110 
509,777 

13,279,122 

31,509,008 

1,855,104 

215,872 


352 

89,723 
8,154 


223,183 
268,904 

465 
1,681 

4,258 

106,955 

435,945 

274,969 

3,204,841 

79,219 

4,600,420 


Quantities 

entered  for  Home 

Ck>nauinption. 


Articles  charge- 
able with  Duty, 

for  the  Year 

ended  31st  Dec. 

1856. 


1,016,309 

Free 
63,295,727 


648,234 
570,919 
Free 


566,871 
496,320 

15,618,478 
16,711,253 

249,256 

Free 


195 

82,969 
Free 


191,732 
161,598 

469 
1,196 

5,407 

84,662 

382,278 

231,142 

2,495,910 

62,197 


3,616,591  I 
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Articles. 


Brought  forward  .  galls. 
'Red 


>» 


n 


n 


Madeira 
Spain  . 
Canaries 


9) 


Naples  & 
Sicily  . 

Fr(Hn  other  countries  - 

From  various  coun- 
tries, mixed  in  bond 


White 
Red 
White 
Red 
White 
Red 
White 
fRed 
White 
Red 
White 


Total  of  Wine 


n 

M 

»t 

♦» 
ft 
n 
w 
II 

99 
99 
99 

99 


Wool :  sheep  and  lambs* : — 
From  British  Possessions  out  of 
Europe   .        .        .  lbs. 

From  other  parts 


Total  of  sheep  and  lambs*  wool 


99 


99 


99 


Alpaca  and  Llama  tribe 
Woollen  manufactures:  — 

Manufactures  not  made  up, 

value  £ 
Articles  or  manufactures  of  wool 
wholly  or  in  part  made  up : — 

Carpets  and  rugs  .    sq.  yds. 

Shawls,8carfs,andhandkchfs.  lbs. 

Gloves         .        .        .        pairs 

Other  articles      .        .    value  £ 


ImporUtlonc. 


Quantitiet  for 

which  the 

Landing  Accounts 

were  made  up,  for 

the  Year  ended 

3lct  Dec.  1866. 


4,600,420 

111 

85,389 

74,766 

3,966,124 

11 

24,220 

609 

262,250 

213,883 

247,011 


9,474,694 


81,893,148 
31,343,751 

113,236,899 

2,974,493 


1,298,072 


48,648 

20,973 

5,586 

14,891 


Quantitiei 

entered  for  Home 

ConsumptioQ. 


Artielet  charg*- 
able  with  Dutj, 

for  the  Year 

ended  31  St  Dec. 

1856. 


3,616,591 

819 

40,807 

28,346 

2,904,045 

35 

6,890 

1,025 

289,413 

101,061 

121,777 

158,164 

96,518 

7,365,491 


Free 


99 


99 


99 


48,371 

20,537 

5,483 

10,412 
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GROSS  RECEIPTS  OF  CUSTOMS  ON  THE  PRINCIPAL 
ARTICLES  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  31st  DECEM- 
BER, 1856. 


Abticles. 

:£ 

Butter  ....... 

124,458 

Cheese  ....... 

49,492 

Clocks    ...... 

8,036 

Cocoa     ....»., 

15,678 

Coffee    ....... 

586,764 

Corn      ....... 

488,724 

Cotton  manufactures,  wholly  or  in  part  made  up 

1,587 

Eggs      ...... 

19,566 

Embroidery  and  needlework     .            .            .            . 

12,324 

Fruits    ..... 

364,425 

Glass  manufactures        .            .            ,            .            . 

6,913 

Lace  and  articles  thereof          .            .            .            . 

4,949 

Leather  manufactures   .            .            .            .            . 

66,515 

Linen  manufactures,  wholly  or  in  part  made  up 

810 

Opium   ....... 

2,121 

Rice       ....... 

27,982 

Silk  manufactures  of  Europe    .            .            .            . 

258,714 

Silk  manufactures  of  India       .            .            .            . 

3,708 

Spices    ....... 

114,644 

Spirits    ...... 

.    2,560,459 

Sugar,  unrefined            .            .                         .            . 

.    5,183,677 

Sugar,  refined,  candy,  and  molasses 

471,955 

TaUow  ....... 

68,457 

Tea        ......            . 

.     5,538,241 

Timber ....... 

564,868 

Tobacco             ...... 

.    5,209,624 

Watches            ..... 

15,422 

Wine     ....... 

.    2,073,694 

Woollen  manufactures,  wholly  or  in  part  made  up 

2,234 

Other  articles    ...... 

360,103 

Total 

.  24,206,844 
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EXCISE. 

An  Account  of  the  Quaittitibs  of  the  bbteral  Articles 
charged  wira  dutibs  of  exoisb,  the  quaivtities  exported, 
AND  THE  Quantities  retained  for  Home  Conbumption,  in  the 
Year  ended  3  1st  December,  1856. 


Articles. 

QaantitlM 

cfaargt'd  with 

Duty. 

Quantities 

ExportcKl  to 

Foreign  ParU. 

Quantities 
retained  for  Con- 
sumption in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

United  Kingdom. 
Hops  •       .       .       lbs. 
Malt   .       .       .    bush. 
Paper .       .       .        lbs. 
Spirits        .       .     galls. 
Sugar      (home 

made)    .      .    cwts. 
Beer  exported .  barrls. 

55,868,624 

36,980,041 

187,716,575 

23,922,453 

750 

1,565,249 

212,274 

14.798,979 

4,956,150 

*  412,097 

54,303,375 

36,970,427 

172,917,596 

23,300,556 

750 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  extracts  from  the 
official  accounts  that  much  of  the  old  evil  of  protective 
duties  is  still  continued ;  but  on  what  principle  of 
policy  or  justice  these  taxes  on  articles  of  food  are  re- 
tained it  is  impossible  to  imagine.  It  seems  a  mockery 
to  take  off  the  tax  on  bread,  and  to  continue  the  tax  on 
butter  and  cheese  ;  the  Customs'  duty  on  butter  being 
still  10^.  per  cwt.  and  5  per  cent. ;  and  on  cheese  5s. 
per  cwt.  and  5  per  cent.  It  is  demonstrable  that  the 
effect  of  these  duties  on  butter  and  cheese  is  to  raise 
the  price  of  all  the  butter  and  cheese  consumed  in  this 
country,  whether  of  home  or  foreign  growth,  by  at  least 
the  amount  of  those  duties;  and  thus  the  consumer, 
even  though  he  never  use  any  of  the  foreign  articles 
to  which  the  tax  is  ostensibly  limited,  does  in  reality 
pay  the  tax,  not  to  the  State,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the 
home  producers.     Thus  there  are,  in  fact,  protective 
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duties  imposed  upoa  the  whole  community  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  one  particular  class^  and  that  not  the  work- 
ing agriculturists,  whose  interests  are  most  strictly 
identified  with  the  prosperity  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry, but  of  the  owners  of  land,  who  are  legislaK^rs. 

The  duties  on  commodities  not  produced  in  this 
country,  whether  levied  by  weight  or  measure,  are 
equally  objectionable  in  another  way.  Being  precisely 
the  same  in  amount,  whatever  the  quality  and  price  of 
the  article,  they,  of  course,  press  most  heavily  on  the 
description  of  goods  in  general  use ;  that  is  to  say,  on 
those  used  by  the  poor,  and  most  lightly  on  those  which 
are  only  accessible  to  the  rich.  Thus,  whether  the 
actual  value  of  tea  be  \0d.  or  6a.  per  lb.,  that  of  spirits 
Is.  or  10^.  per  gallon,  that  of  tobacco  6^.  or  5s.  per  Ibij 
or  that  of  wine  6d.  or  1Q«.  per  bottle,  the  duties  are  in 
all  cases  the  same,  the  poor  paying  several  times  over 
more  per  cent,  than  the  rich.  The  effects  are  to 
limit  consumption,  to  restrict  trade,  and  often  to  pre- 
vent it  altc^ther.  For  example,  a  paltry  revenue  of 
25,981/.  7s.  lid,  appears  to  have  been  extracted  last 
year  from  figs.  Now  there  is  a  description  of  figs, 
suitable  for  general  consumption,  and  produced  in  large 
quantities,  which,  it  is  well  known,  might  be  imported 
and  sold  at  4d.  per  lb.,  but  for  the  duty,  which  alto- 
gether excludes  them  from  the  market.  A  trade  in 
this  article,  amounting  to  a  large  sum  annually,  might 
speedily  be  developed,  but  for  this  obstacle.  Thus  a 
lucrative  branch  of  trade,  a  new  opening  to  our  manu- 
factures, increased  employment  to  the  industrial  classes, 
and  the  introduction  of  a  cheap  and  wholesome  fruit, 
are  all  prevented  by  an  impolitic  tax,  which  produces 
comparatively  nothing  to  the  State.  This  is  but  a 
sample,  derived  Arom  one  trifling  article  <»ily,  of  the 
effects  of  the  present  shortniighted  but  most  injurious 
system*     Under  this  system,  the  working  man,  who 
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has  nothing  but  his  labour  to  depend  upon,  consumes 
indiyidually  of  articles  not  produced  in  this  country, 
such  as  coffee,  sugar,  and  tea,  as  much  as  the  rich  man 
who  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  thousands  of  patrimonial  acres, 
and,  if  he  be  in  good  health  and  constant  employment, 
probably  more.  Thus  he  pays,  through  his  stomach, 
at  least  as  much  as  the  rich  man ;  and  he  also  pays, 
indirectly,  the  protective  duties  on  butter  and  cheese, 
which  enhance  the  price  of  the  rich  nutn's  produce  at 
home,  even  though  he  never  use  an  ounce  of  the  things 
on  which  the  duties  are  actually  paid.  Moreover, 
under  this  system,  contribution  to  national  necessities 
becomes,  in  defiance  of  every  sound  principle,  a  matter 
of  choice  or  accident — the  rich  unmarried  miser  need 
not  pay  anything,  the  poor  man  with  a  large  family 
must  pay  heavily. 

On  the  poor,  therefore,  these  taxes  fall  with  peculiar 
hardship,  while  to  the  trade  of  the  country,  and 
thereby  to  the  interests  of  the  people  in  general,  the 
loss  is  incalculably  great,  many  articles  of  wholesome 
and  nutritious  food,  and  which  to  the  poor  would  be 
cheap  luxuries,  being  now  altogether  excluded  from  the 
market. 

Thus  many  lucrative  branches  of  trade,  new  open- 
ings for  our  manufactures,  increased  employment  to  the 
industrial  classes,  and  the  introduction  of  cheap  and 
wholesome  food,  are  all  prevented  by  impolitic  taxes, 
many  of  which  produce  comparatively  nothing  to  the 
State,  and  which  altogether  cause  a  loss  to  the  State 
incomparably  greater  than  the  whole  revenue  produced. 
Such  are  the  effects  of  this  short-lighted  and  most 
injurious  system* 

But  these  accounts  exhibit  some  striking  facts 
worthy  of  notice.  The  gross  receipts  from  the  Cus- 
toms' duties  for  the  year  1856  amounted  to  24,206,8442., 
whereas  the  totals  for  the  years  1855  and  1854  were 
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but  22,615>708/.  and  22,357^388/.  respectively.  Most 
persons  are^  no  doubt,  aware  that  the  Customs*  duties 
are  levied  on  a  great  variety  of  articles,  and  that  the 
proportions  in  which  these  articles  contribute  severally 
to  the  means  of  the  country  are  extremely  unequal. 
But  the  results  which  these  figures  present  may  not  be 
so  generally  known. 

The  article  yielding  the  greatest  amount  of  revenue 
is  sugar,  after  which  comes  tea,  then  tobacco.  These 
three  articles,  which  may  be  considered  amongst  the 
necessaries  of  life  in  this  country  for  the  poor  and 
working  classes  amounted,  in  gross,  to  16,403,497/. ;  or, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  Cus- 
toms* duties  for  the  year  1856.  Spirits  and  wine  next 
follow  in  amount,  the  former  producing  2,560,459/.,  the 
latter  2,073,684/.;  making  the  revenue  from  these  five 
articles  21,037,650/. 

The  next  five  articles  in  order  of  amount  are,  cofiee, 
timber,  corn  and  flour,  fruits,  and  silk,  producifig 
2,267,203/.,  making  the  revenue  from  these  ten  articles 
23,304,853/,  exceeding  the  whole  revenue  from  the 
Customs*  duties  in  1855  by  upwards  of  half  a  million, 
and  in  1854  by  nearly  a  million. 

The  next  five  articles  in  order  of  amount  are,  spices, 
butter,  tallow,  rice,  cheese,  producing  385,033/.,  making 
the  revenue  from  these  fifteen  articles  23,689,886/.; 
and  if  eggs  and  cocoa  be  added,  producing  35,244/., 
making  the  whole  revenue  from  these  seventeen  articles 
23,725,130/.,  out  of  the  gross  revenue  of  24,206,84421, 
received  from  the  Customs'  duties  for  the  year  1856. 

But  these  oflScial  accounts  present  another  remark- 
able view  of  arbitrary  inconsistency  and  impolicy,  in 
the  mode  of  levying  these  Customs'  duties  on  the 
articles  entered  for  home  consumption.  Of  the  articles 
of  human  food  imported  for  home  consumption,  take  the 
following :  —  oxen,  cows,  calves,  sheep,  lambs,  swine 
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and  hogs,  bacon,  hams,  beef  salted  and  fresh,  pork 
salted  and  fresh,  poultry,  lard,  potatoes,-^ all  these  are 
free  of  duty. 

But  the  following  articles  of  human  food,  — viz.  cocoa, 
coffee,  com,  and  flour,  currants,  figs,  lemons  and  oranges, 
raisins,  rice,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  spices,  spirits,  sugar, 
molasses,  tea,  tobacco,  wine,  —  all  these  pay  duty. 

Of  raw  materials  and  manufactures,  take  the  follow- 
ing:—  raw  cotton,  cotton  yarn,  cotton  manufactures, 
and  other  articles  from  India  not  made  up,  flax  dressed 
and  undressed,  plate  glass,  and  white  flint  glass  goods 
not  cut,  engraved,  or  ornamented ;  hemp,  hides  tanned 
and  untanned,  linen  manufactures,  mah<^any,  metals, 
oil,  oil  seed  cakes,  quicksilver,  saltpetre,  seeds,  silk, 
staves,  tar,  turpentine,  whale  fins,  wool,  woollen  manu- 
factures not  made  up, — all  these  are  free  of  duty. 

But  the  following  raw  materials  and  manufactures, 
—  viz.  cotton  manufactures  wholly  or  in  part  made  up, 
embroidery  and  needle-work,  window  glass,  shades  and 
cylinders,  and  all  flint-cut  glass  and  fiincy  ornamental 
glass,  lace  and  articles  thereof,  leather  manufactures, 
linen  manufactures  wholly  or  in  part  made  up,  silk 
manufactures  of  Europe  and  of  India,  tallow,  timber, 
woollen  manufactures  wholly  or  in  part  made  up, — all 
these  pay  duty. 

Of  miscellaneous  articles  take  the  following:  — 
ashes,  pearl  and  pot,  barilla  and  alkali,  bark,  bones  of 
animals,  brimstone,  caoutchouc,  cubic  nitre,  dyes, 
guano,  —  all  these  are  free  of  duty. 

But  the  following  miscellaneous  articles, — viz.  clocks, 
watches,  opium — all  these  pay  duty. 

In  considering  this  revenue  system,  and  its  general 
operation  upon  commercial  intercourse  and  public  con- 
venience, it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  argument  iu 
support  of  this  arbitrary,  and  inconsbtent,  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding.    It  is  perfectly  easy  to  understand  the  doc- 
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trine  under  which  the  Customs'  duties  would  be  levied 
upon  fifty  articles  rather  than  five,  if  the  actual  course 
of  consumption  admitted  of  the  distribution;  but  if  the 
odd  forty-five  be  found  in  practice  to  return  only  an 
inappreciable  proportion  of  the  sum  required,  and  fur- 
nished from  this  source  of  revenue,  it  is  dear  that  the 
distribution  is  only  imaginary,  and  that  the  five  pro- 
ductive commodities  might  pretty  nearly  as  well  be 
taxed  by  themselves.  But,  while  the  revenue  thus 
gains  nothing  by  the  multiplication  of  taxable  articles 
not  inviting  consumption,  it  loses  by  the  complication 
of  system  and  procedure  which  this  variety  introduces, 
.while  many  annoyances,  small  in  themselves,  but  irri- 
tating to  the  national  temperament,  are  likely  to  arise 
from  the  practice.  What  can  be  the  use  of  bringing 
under  the  ken  and  gripe  of  the  Custom-house,  to  the 
.additional  trouble  of  the  officers,  and  the  vexation  of 
those  who  fall  into  their  hands,  all  those  numerous  and 
harmless  articles  of  foreign  production,  which  are  now 
found  in  the  list  of  taxable  articles,  but  which,  for  the 
revenue  they  produce,  are  wholly  unworthy  of  notice? 

It  may  be  true  that  the  amount  of  duty  actually 
received  upon  an  article  afibrds  no  measure  of  the 
importation  which  might  ensue  if  the  tax  were  re- 
moved. But  then  the  question  is  not  one  of  revenue, 
but  of  protection.  But  in  how  many  instances,  in  the 
list  under  review,  would  even  this  principle  be  appli- 
cable ?  An  article  of  this  kind  would,  or  would  not, 
be  imported  in  larger  quantities  if  the  duty  were 
removed;  but,  inasmuch  as  people  will  not,  at  any 
rate,  pay  the  duty  to  get  the  article,  the  Exchequer 
would  be  as  well  off  in  either  event,  while  the  revenue 
system  would  be  simplified  by  the  abolition  of  a  tax. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  one  great  argument  against 

the  extension  of  direct  taxation  to  small  incomes  was  to 

•  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  beyond  a  certain  point,  the 
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plagne  was  greater  than  the  profit  The  same  maj, 
certainly^  be  applied  to  Customs'  duties,  though  the 
line  may  not  be  so  easily  traceable.  How  many 
officers,  or  how  much  of  their  time  may  be  employed, 
for  the  sake  of  the  odd  half  million,  which  makes  the 
Customs'  duties  something  over  245000,000/.,  instead  of 
being  something  under  it,  may  not  be  precisely  said ; 
but  it  is  quite  dear  that  there  must  be  a  point  at  which 
the  importation  and  collection  of  a  duty  on  articles  of 
importation  result  in  a  loss,  and  equally  so  that  this 
point  must  have  been  reached  in  many  of  the  articles 
which  return  so  comparatively  small  a  sum  between 
them. 

There  is  also  this  other  consequence  attending  high 
imports  on  merchandise  injurious  to  the  consumer. 
Every  trader,  through  whose  hands  the  commodity 
passes  will  have  a  profit,  not  only  upon  the  raw  mate- 
rial, and  his  own  labour  and  time  in  preparing  it,  but 
also  upon  the  very  tax  itself.  If  this  were  not  the 
case,  he  would  lose  the  interest  of  the  money  so  paid. 
To  instance  the  article  of  tea,  the  wholesale  dealer  pays 
a  duty  upon  importation,  which  he  does  not  receive 
again  until  he  sells  the  commodity,  perhaps  at  the  end 
of  three  months.  He  must,  therefore,  take  a  profit  as 
well  upon  the  duty  paid  to  the  Custom-house,  as  upon 
the  original  price  paid  to  the  merchant  who  imports, 
and  he  charges  the  tea  accordingly  to  the  retail  dealer 
When  the  retail  dealer  sells  it,  he  requires  from  the 
consumer  a  profit  on  the  whole  sum  advanced  by  him 
to  the  wholesale  dealer,  and  thus  the  consumer  pays, 
not  only  the  original  duty,  but  also  the  profit  of  the 
intermediate  traders  who  have  successively  advanced 
it  for  him. 

This  progressive  increase  is  carried  further  in  many 
mechanical,  or  more  complicated,  branches  of  trade. 
A  heavy  scale  of  Custom  duties  has  also  the  effect,  in 

z  2 
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most  cases,  of  causing  the  adoption  of  a  corresponding 
scale  of  duties  by  foreign  countries.  And  thus  nations 
-continue  to  act  against  their  own  interests,  and  the 
common  good  of  all  nations. 

The  second  most  important  source  of  reyenue,  forming 
part  of  the  permanent  taxation  of  the  country,  is  the 
duty  of  the  Elxcise,  or  Inland  revenue.  The  word 
** excise"  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Belgic 
'^  acciisse,"  which  signifies  tribute ;  and  it  is  an  inland 
duty,  or  imposition,  paid  sometimes  upon  the  consump- 
tion of  the  commodity,  and  frequently  upon  the  whole- 
sale, which  is  the  last  stage  before  the  consumption ; 
and  the  consumer,  therefore,  pays  the  profit  of  only  one 
or  two  individuals  upon  the  advance  of  the  tax.  But 
the  rigorous  and  arbitrary  nature  of  the  Excise  laws^ 
and  the  power  with  which  the  officers  are  unavoidably 
invested,  are  quite  incompatible  with  the  institutions  of 
a  free  nation.  The  frauds  which  might  be  committed 
in  this  branch  of  the  revenue,  unless  a  strict  w^atch 
were  kept,  make  it  necessary  to  give  the  officers  the 
power  of  entering  and  searching  the  houses  of  such  as 
deal  in  exciseable  commodities  at  every  hour  in  the  day, 
and,  in  many  instances,  in  the  night  also ;  and  the 
proceedings  in  cases  of  supposed  transgressions  ore  so 
summary,  that  the  victim  may  be,  and  often  is,  con- 
victed before  he  has  had  time  to  prepare  his  defence ; 
and  ruined,  though  innocent,  by  the  oppressive  costs  oS 
his  defence.  These  cases  are  far  too  numerous  to  be 
here  even  referred  to  ;  but  the  following  illustration  of 
the  oppressive  character  of  the  present  Excise  system, 
extracted  from  the  proceedings  of  the  London  Insolvent 
Court,  may  suffice. 

*'  On  Monday,  22nd  July,  1850,  William  Grimstone, 
the  inventor  of  an  herbaceous  compound,  known  as 
^  Grimstone's  Eye  Snuff,'  applied  to  be  discharged. 
His  debts  were  about  6000Z.,  and  his  credits  45^     The 
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insolvent^  upon  examination  by  Mr.  NichoUs,  stated 
that  his  present  debts  were  the  consequence  of  repeated 
prosecutions  hj  the  Government  against  him,  for  making 
and  selling  his  snuff,  which  was  entirely  made  from 
British  herbs.  The  Oovernment  had  tried  to  treat  this 
snuff  as  an  ezciseable  article,  in  the  shape  of  tobacco; 
they  prosecuted  the  insolvent  in  a  manner  that  was 
calculated  to  cause  the  ruin  of  the  insolvent,  and  not 
only  of  him,  but  also  of  all  those  who  sold  his  manu- 
facture. At  last  the  Government  consented  to  take  a 
nominal  verdict;  but  the  costs  which  he  had  to  pay 
were  ruinous,  amounting  to  11,0002.  He  was  first 
prosecuted  in  1824,  but  obtained  a  letter  of  protection 
from  the  Earl  Errol  and  Lord  Liverpool,  then  in  office^ 
In  1827  he  was  again  prosecuted  by  the  Stamp  Office, 
but,  upon  production  of  the  letter  of  protection,  he  was 
allowed  to  continue  his  trade ;  and  he  went  on  until 
1839,  when  Mr.  Newberry,  of  St.  FauFs  Churchyard, 
employed  Mr.  Tyrrell  to  sue  him ;  and,  in  1845,  the 
whole  of  his  agents  received  an  intimation  that,  if  they 
continued  to  sell  the  ^  Eye  Snuff,'  they  would  be  pro* 
secuted.  Accordingly,  in  1847,  ninety-seven  prosecu- 
tions were  issued  against  them,  notwithstanding  the 
letter  of  the  Treasury  in  1824.  The  consequence  was, 
that  he  had  fifty  or  sixty  agents  every  morning  at  his 
house  with  letters,  demanding  from  him  a  fine  of  40/., 
which  they  looked  to  him  to  arrange,  and  also  to  take 
back  all  his  snuff,  which  he  did  from  all  his  agents. 
Mr.  Cooke  said,  that  ninety  writs  were  issued  in  one 
day  against  as  many  of  the  insolvent's  agents,  for  an 
alleged  violation  of  the  Stamp  Act,  in  vending  the  *  Eye 
Snuff.'  The  expenses  were  enormous,  his  trade  was 
stopped,  and  the  result  was,  his  present  difficulties. 
Insolvent  stated  that  he  was  at  one  time  advertising  to 
the  extent  of  5000Z.  a  year,  and  should  have  made 

Id 
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money^  but  for  the  vexatious  proceedings  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  further  hearing  of  the  case  was  postponed." 
Of  all  duties,  those  of  the  Excise  produce  the  greatest 
inconvenience  to  the  subject,  in  comparison  with  the 
amount  brought  into  the  Exchequer.  In  other  taxes 
the  injury  is  measured  chiefly  by  the  amount  taken 
from  the  pockets  of  the  people ;  but  in  this  the  direct 
pecuniary  charge  forms  one  of  the  smallest  parts  of  the 
evils  which  flow  from  it.  It  has  been  the  means  of 
introducing  a  system  of  espionage  and  restraint,  more 
suited  to  Turkey  than  to  England ;  and  by  interfering 
with  the  manufacturer  in  the  processes  of  his  art,  it  has 
forbidden  improvement,  and  cramped  industry.  It  has 
kept  almost  every  article  on  which  it  has  been  imposed, 
to  the  same  mode  of  manufacture  which  was  in  use  at 
the  time  of  its  imposition,  while^  in  almost  everything 
else,  innumerable  improvements  have  been  introduced. 
Those  who  deal  in  such  articles  are  constantly  exposed 
to  the  visitation  of  officers^  who  have  it  in  their  power 
almost  to  stop  their  trade^  by  compelUng  an  exact 
adherence  to  all  the  vexatious  and  absurd  rules  which 
the  Excise,  or  Inland  Bevenue  Commissioners,  as  they 
are  now  called,  have  laid  down,  and  the  forbearance  of 
these  officers  can  only  be  purchased  by  constant  sub- 
servience and  occasional  bribes,  under  the  name  of 
presents.  But,  of  course,  all  this  is  charged  eventually 
upon  the  consumer,  who  thus  pays,  not  for  the  support 
of  the  state,  but  of  the  officers  employed.  If  those 
who  pay  the  taxes  better  understood  the  mystery  and 
iniquity  of  the  present  system,  and  how,  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  another  system,  no  one  should  lose  more  in 
his  individual  capacity  as  a  payer  of  taxes,  than  he 
would  gain  in  his  social  capacity  as  a  member  of  the 
state,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  present  system 
would  be  much  longer  endured. 
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STAMPS. 

Net  produce  of  Tax  for  the  Year  ended  Slst 
March,  1856  ....    jg7,063,610    1     1 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  several  taxes  under 
this  head :  — 


Admiraltj  Stamps 

Bankers*  Notes    . 

Bills  of  Exchange 

Cards  and  Dice   . 

Chancery  Fund  . 

Ciyil  Fund 

Composition  for  the  Duties  on  the  Bills  and  i 

Notes  of  the  Banks  of  England  and  Ireland, 

and  of  Country  Bankers 
Deeds  and  other  Instruments 
Gold  and  Silver  Plate     . 
Insurance,  Marine 
Insurance,  Fire   . 
Judgments  Registry  Fund 
Law  Fund 

Legacies  and  Successions 
Licences  and  Certificates 
Medicines 
Newspapers 

Penalties  and  Costs  recovered 

Probate  of  Wills  and  Letters  of  Administration    1,151,526 
Receipts  and  Drafts        ....      257,630 


I 


£ 

«. 

d. 

8,357 

11 

2 

6,152 

3 

4 

444,599 

10 

8 

12,327 

8 

0 

1 1,993 

0 

7 

9,715 

9 

9 

57,722 

6 

11 

1,218,737 

2 

3 

63,562 

0 

8 

324,383 

4 

1 

1,280,441 

19 

3 

5,501 

4 

9 

11,197 

8 

1 

1,699,346 

17 

10 

255,542 

8 

8 

38,289 

4 

9 

201,258 

6 

0 

5,325 

10 

5 

1,151,526 

9 

3 

14     8 


je7,063,610     1     1 


These  daties^  though  much  less  costly,  in  collection, 
than  the  Customs  and  Excise  duties,  and>  of  late  years, 
mudi  mitigated  in  severity,  are  still  very  unequal  in 
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their  operation ;  and^  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
revenue  raised^  are  scarcely  less  oppressive. 

The  history  of  the  Stamp  laws  is  remarkable^  and 
also  instructive^  as  to  the  manner  in  which  taxes  have 
been  imposed  upon  the  people. 

The  first,  and,  therefore,  most  memorable,  Act  of 
Parliament  imposing  Stamp  duties,  is  the  5th  and  6th 
William  and  Mary,  c.  21,  entitled  **  An  Act  for  granting 
to  their  Majesties  several  duties  upon  vellum,  parch- 
ment, and  paper,  (or  four  years,  towards  carrying  on  the 
War  against  France." 

The  next  Statute  passed  is  the  9th  and  10th  William 
and  Mary,  c.  28,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  explaining  and 
regulating  several  doubts,  duties,  and  penalties,  in  the 
late  Act  for  granting  several  duties  upon  vellum, 
parchment,  and  .paper,  and  for  ascertaining  the  admea- 
surement of  the  tonnage  of  ships ! "  The  title  to  this 
Act  is  a  mystification  not  to  be  misunderstood,  having 
been  too  frequently  resorted  to,  for  the  same  purpose, 
in  subsequent  Acts  of  Parliament. 

The  Act  immediately  following  is  the  9th  and  10th 
William  the  Third,  c.  25.  By  this  law.  Stamp  duties 
are  imposed  upon  deeds,  leases,  and  other  documents, 
and  also  on  legal  proceedings. 

Various  Acts  follow  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
for  regulating,  and  also  for  increasing,  the  various 
Stamp  duties,  until  the  reign  of  George  the  First,  by 
which  time  stamps  were  required  to  be  afiixed  to  a  great 
variety  of  documents,  besides  those  charged  with  Stamp 
duties  by  the  earlier  Acts.  .  The  1st  George  L,  c  12, 
constituted  the  Stamp  duties  a  part  of  the  aggregate 
fund,  and  in  the  same,  and  two  following  reigns,  several 
other  Acts  were  passed,  down  to  the  23rd  George  III., 
c  49,  which  may  be  considered  the  first  modern  Act 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Stamp  duties.  This  is  the  first 
Act  charging  bills  of  exchange  and  agreements  with 
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Stamp  duty,  except  a  repealed  Act,  framed  one  year 
before,  in  1782,  by  which  bills  of  exchange  and  notes 
were  first  charged  with  Stamp  duty. 

The  23rd  George  IIL,  had  the  effect  of  IncreasiDg 
most  of  the  Stamp  duties. 

The  31st  George  IIL  next' follows,  imposing  pro* 
hibitions  and  penalties  of  a  most  absurd  and  extravagant 
kind. 

The  32nd  George  IIL,  c.  51,  entitled  "An  Act  to 
exempt  certain  Letters,  passing  between  Merchants  or 
persons  carrying  on  Trade  or  Commerce  in  the  kingdom^ 
containing  agreements  with  respect  to  merchandise, 
notes,  or  bills  of  exchange,  from  the  Stamp  duty  now 
imposed  on  written  agreements.'* 

This  Statute  deserves  attention  as  affording  a  striking 
example  of  the  wide-spread  injury  occasioned  by  the 
injudicious  interposition  of  Stamp  duties.  After  this 
Act  follows  one  in  the  same  reign,  to  relieve  Friendly 
Societies  from  the  operation  of  the  Stamp  laws ;  and 
many  other  Acts  on  various  matters  connected  with  the 
Stamp  duties,  relative  to  policies  of  insurances,  pro- 
bates of  wills,  newspapers,  appraisements,  and  appraiser's 
licences,  down  to  48th  George  IIL,  c.  149,  an  impor- 
tant Act  which  repeals,  for  the  most  part,  the  prior 
duties,  but  retains  the  regulations  of  the  prior  Acts,  and 
introduces  the  notorious  Stamp  Act  of  65th  George 
IIL,  c.  184. 

This  most  disgraceful  Act  is  entitled  '^  An  Act  for 
repealing  the  Stamp  Duties  on  Deeds,  Law  Pro- 
ceedings, and  other  written  or  printed  Instruments,  and 
the  Duties  on  Fire  Insurances,  and  on  Legacies,  and 
Successions  to  Personal  Estate,  upon  Intestacies  now 
payable  in  Great  Britain,  and  for  granting  other  duties 
in  lieu  thereof." 

Passing  over  the  first  six  sections,  relating  princi- 
pally to  particulars  of  the  management  of  the  Stamp 
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duties,  we  come  to  the  seventh,  which  makes  the^ 
yielding  to  the  temptation  of  evading  the  operation  of 
this  most  disgraceful  law,  by  forging  stamps,  using  them 
twice,  or  transposing  them,  felony,  punishable  with 
death !  and  punishable  with  death  these  offences  re- 
mained until  the  year  1830,  when  capital  punishment 
was  abolished  in  cases  of  forgery;  and  until  the  year 
1833,  when  the  other  modes  of  evasion  of  the  duties 
were  made  liable  to  imprisonment  or  transportation,  for 
various  terms  of  years,  or  for  life,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Court ! 

The  37th  section  provides,  that,  if  any  person  shall 
administer  any  part  of  the  effects  of  any  deceased  person, 
without  obtaining  probate  of  the  will  of  such  deceased, 
or  Letters  of  Administration  to  his  effects,  within  six 
calendar  months  after  the  death,  every  person  so  offend- 
ing shall  forfeit  100/.  and  10  per  cent,  on  the  amount 
of  Stamp  duty  payable  on  the  probate  I  When  the 
manner  in  which  this  probate  duty  taxes  the  less 
wealthy  part  of  the  public  is  considered,  the  severity  of 
this  penalty  will  be  more  apparent. 

The  43rd  section  imposes  a  penalty  of  similar  amount 
on  any  executor  who,  on  discovering  that  he  has,  by 
mistake,  paid  too  little  duty,  shall  not  pay  the  proper 
amount  in  addition,  within  six  calendar  months  after 
discovering  his  error. 

The  54th  section  contains  the  noble,  but  strangely 
considerate  provision,  **  That  nothing  in  this,  or  any 
other  Act,  shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend,  to 
charge  with  any  Stamp  duties,  ginger  and  peppermint 
lozenges,  or  any  other  kind  of  confectionery,  unless  the 
person  vending  the  same  shall  vend  the  same  as  medi- 
cines, or  as  beneficial  for  the  prevention,  cure,  or  relief 
of  any  distemper,  malady,  ailment,  or  disorder,  incident 
to,  or  in  anywise  affecting,  the  human  body ;  then  a 
Stamp  tax  is  paid." 
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The  schedule  to  this  Act  is  divided  into  three  parts : 

^'  Fart  the  Firsts  containing  the  duties  on  admission 
to  ofBce85  &c.^  on  instruments  of  conveyance,  contract, 
obligation,  and  security  for  money,  on  deeds  in  general, 
and  on  other  instruments,  matters,  and  things  not  falling 
under  either  of  the  following  heads." 

^'  Part  the  Second,  containing  the  duties  on  Law 
Proceedings,  or  proceedings  in  the  Admiralty  and 
Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and  in  the  several  Courts  of  Law 
and  Equity  at  Westminster,  and  other  Courts  in  Great 
Britain,  and  in  the  offices  belonging  thereto,  and  before 
the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  or  the  Lord  Keeper,  or 
Commissioners  for  the  Custody  of  the  Great  Seal,  in 
the  matters  of  bankruptcy  and  lunacy." 

*'  Part  the  Third,  containing  the  duties  on  probates 
of  Wills,  and  Letters  of  Administration,  on  Confirma- 
tion of  Testaments,  testamentary  and  dative,  on  Inven- 
tories to  be  exhibited  in  the  Commissary  Courts  of 
Scotland,  on  legacies  out  of  real  or  personal  heritable 
or  moveable  estate ;  and  on  successions  to  personal  or 
moveable  estates  upon  intestacy." 

The  partial  and  unjust  working  of  this  Act  is  mani- 
fest by  merely  a  careful  inspection  of  the  schedule 
itself,  accompanied  by  a  few  arithmetical  calculations ; 
but  the  immense  loss  and  inconvenience  to  the  public 
by  the  manner  of  imposing  these  duties,  is  hidden,  not 
only  from  ordinary  observation,  but  from  all  observation 
whatsoever,  except  that  of  persons  much  experienced  in 
the  matter,  a  loss  and  inconvenience  falling  with  greater 
severity,  as  people  are  less  able  to  bear  it. 

The  only  principle  which  appears  to  have  been  kept 
in  view  by  the  framers  of  the  schedule  to  this  Stamp 
Act  is,  to  load  small  transactions  with  a  heavy  amount 
of  duty,  and  keep  large  ones,  comparatively  speaking, 
nearly  exempt.  In  other  words,  the  wealthy  shield 
themselves  from  the  payment  of  their  fair  proportion  of 
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this  tax^  at  the  expense  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
of  society,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  in  a  manner  the 
most  open  and  notorious,  and  in  many  other  cases  in 
a  manner  not  less  flagitious,  though  less  open  and 
notorious. 

Fortunately  for  the  country,  many  of  these  cases  have 
been  mitigated  in  severity  and  inequality,  by  Acts 
passed  in  the  present  reign,  but  particularly  by  the  Act 
13  and  14  Vic,  c.  97,  which  materially  alters,  by  re- 
ducing, the  duties  on  agreements,  bonds,  conveyances^ 
leases,  memorials,  mortgages,  settlements,  and  warrants 
of  attorney,  and  abolishes  the  lease  for  a  year  duty. 
But  this  Act,  absurdly  enough,  increases  the  penalty 
payable  on  stamping  deeds,  after  execution,  to  Ten 
Pounds,  and,  in  some  cases,  5Z.  per  cent,  interest  on  the 
amount  of  duty,  in  addition  to  such  penalty. 

The  16  &  17  Vic,  c.  59,  alters  the  duties  on 
indentures  ofapprenticeship,  where  no  premium  is  paid; 
or  debentures  for  procuring  drawback  of  customs,  &c, 
drafts,  policies  on  lives,  and  receipts ;  and  enacts  that 
counterparts  of  leases  signed  by  the  lessee  only,  do  not 
require  the  denoting  stamp  applicable  to  duplicates. 
C.  63,  repeals  the  advertisement  duty,  and  reduces  the 
duties  on  articles  of  clerkship,  and  attorneys'  certificates. 

The  17  &  18  Vic,  c  83,  alters  the  duties  on  bills 
of  exchange  and  promissory  notes;  leases  for  terms 
exceeding  35  years;  conveyances  in  consideration  of 
perpetual  rent  charges;  and  licences  to  demise  copy-« 
holds. 

Of  all  subsisting  Stamp  duties  the  most  obnoxious^ 
oppressive,  and  impolitic,  are  the  following : — 

1.  On  Probates  and  Letters  of  Administration. 

2.  „    Legacies  and  Successions. 

3.  „  Fire  and  Marine  Insurances. 

4.  „  Deeds  and  other  Instruments. 

5.  „  Licences  and  Certificates. 
6.'  „  Medicines. 
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1.  Pbobates  and  Lettebb  or  Admihistbatiov  jf  1,151,526    9    5 

2.  Legacies  and  Successions  .  •  .     1,699,346  17  10 


Probate  duty  is  a  tax  paid  hj  the  personal  represent- 
,atives  of  deceased  persons  upon  the  gross  amount  of 
the  personal  property  left  to  their  descendants. 

Probate  duty  is  an  €ui  valorem  duty ;  that  is,  an  ad 
valorem  in  the  usual  Stamp  law  acceptation  of  the  term. 

Legacy  duty  is  graduated  according  to  the  relations- 
ship  of  the  legatee  to  the  deceased. 

Legacy^  and  succession  duty  is  a  tax  over  and  above 
the  probate  duty,  paid  by  the  persons  who  succeed  to 
the  property  of  the  deceased,  with  the  exceptions  of  the 
husband,  or  wife,  who  pay  no  legacy  duty.  Probate 
.duty  must  always  be  paid. 

By  a  strange^  and  double  anomaly,  probate  duty  is 
not  payable  upon  freehold,  or  copyhold  estates ;  though, 
when  these  are  devised  to  be  sold,  the  legacy  duty  is 
then  payable,  though  the  probate  duty  is  not. 

Administration  duty  is  in  all  respects  similar  to  the 
probate  duty,  though  the  scale  of  duty  is  higher — by 
way  of  penalty  on  the  property  of  the  deceased  for 
dying  without  making  a  will  I 

The  whole  arrangement  is  insultingly  prejudicial  to 
the  poorer  classes,  and  odiously  partial  in  its  operation. 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  point  out  the  innumer- 
able  cases  of  peculiar  injustice  and  oppression  from  this 
tax.  It  comes  into  operation,  generally,  in  the  time  of 
affliction,  and  too  often  it  falls  upon  the  bereaved  at  a 
time  when  they  are  least  able  to  meet  the  demand, 
having  just  lost  their  chief  means  of  support.  It  is  a 
tax  which  takes  away  from  the  family,  or  friends,  of 
the  deceased,  a  large  proportion  of  his  property,  in  con- 
sequence of,  and  immediately  after,  his  death,  and  by 
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means  the  moBt  peremptory^  exacting,  and  oppressive ; 
demanding  an  inventory  and  valuation  of  all  hia  personal 
property,  and  effects,  .and  the  consequent  exposure  of 
all  his  private  affairs ;  the  balance  at  his  bankers  ;  the 
loose  cash  in  his  house ;  his  rooms  and  store-closets  are 
rifled  for  an  account  of  his  books,  plate,  linen,  and  china, 
and  even  his  ward-robe  for  his  wearing  apparel;  his 
cellars  for  his  beer  and  wine ;  his  coach-house  and  his 
stables  for  his  carriages  and  horses ;  and  all  these  pain- 
ful inquisitions  are  imposed  by  this  disgraceful  law  at 
a  time  when  most  severely  felt.  Nor  is  this  the 
worst. 

To  comply  with  all  the  complex  requisitions  of  the 
law  on  these  occasions,  renders  the  assistance  of  the 
attorney  necessary  in  most  cases,  and  to  him,  conse- 
quently, all  the  private  affairs  of  the  deceased,  even  to 
the  minutest  particulars,  must,  unavoidably,  be  exposed. 
Another  consequence,  equally  unavoidable^  is  the  pay- 
ment of  his  bill  of  costs — seldom  less,  and  often  much 
more,  in  amount,  than  10  per  cent,  upon  the  tax  paid ; 
and  fortunate  is  the  case,  if  the  account  of  the  executor, 
with  the  Stamp  Office,  be,  at  last,  finally  closed,  without 
question,  or  some  monstrous  exaction,  or  Exchequer 
suit. 

The  only  justification  for  these  taxes  is  the  plea  of 
necessity.  That  plea  might  be  good  if  it  were  true ; 
but  it  is  notoriously  untrue.  But  the  injustice  and 
oppression  of  these  taxes  is  not  all  that  is  to  be  urged 
against  them,  nor,  perhaps,  the  worst.  The  law  which 
imposes  these  taxes,  like  every  other  unjust  and  op- 
pressive law,  is  evaded,  and  to  an  extent  of  which  the 
public  in  general  have  little  conception.  It  was  an 
admission  once  made  to  the  writer  by  a  gentleman,  then 
holding  a  high  and  confidential  position  in  the  Legacy 
Duty  department  of  the  Stamp  Office,  as  a  fact  well 
known  to  the  Commissioners,  that  if  the  duties  payable 
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by  law  on  probates^  legacies,  and  residues  were  duly  paid, 
the  .national  debt  of  ihia  country  might  long  ago  have 
been  paid  off  I  Through  the  long  series  of  years  during 
which  these  unjust  and  oppressive  duties  have  been 
imposed  upon  the  people,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
not  one  executorship  account  has  been  justly  rendered 
and  paid  in  strict  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
these  Acts  of  Parliament.  And  yet  all  these  accounts 
have  been  made  out,  delivered,  and  paid  on  the  faith  of 
a  solemn  oath.  What  further  comment  need  be  made 
on  such  a  system  of  legislation  as  this, —  of  oppressive 
and  unjust  laws,  which  are  mitigated  in  their  severity 
only  by  the  evasions  of  perjury  1 

By  a  recent  change  of  the  law,  succession  to  real 
estate  is  subject  to  the  same  scale  of  duty  as  succession 
to  personal  estate,  and  thus  the  absurd  anomaly  of  the 
unjust  distinction,  so  long  continued,  between  real  and 
personal  estate  for  the  purpose  of  taxation  is  removed. 

But  though  that  absurd  and  unjust  inequality  is 
removed,  the  oppressiveness  of  this  tax  is  now,  or  soon 
will  be,  made  more  manifest.  Landed  proprietors  have 
not  yet  felt  the  full  force  of  this  tax;  but,  when  it 
comes  into  full  operation,  it  will  be  found  to  be  un- 
bearable, and  that  it  will,  in  many  cases,  amount, 
practically,  to  confiscation.  That  landed  proprietors 
submitted  to  this  tax  in  ignorance  of  its  effect,  and  as  a 
kind  of  compromise  for  Sir  Robert  Peel's  tariff  and 
income  tax,  is  well  known.  But  the  principle  on  which 
that  compromise  was  made  was  radically  wrong;  and, 
sooner  or  later,  the  error  will  be  more  generally  seen 
and  acknowledged,  and  then  all  these  obnoxious  and 
unjust  taxes  must  be  swept  away.  To  hasten  that 
happy  advent  is  the  present  object. 
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These  are  taxes  on  prudence,  and  are  an  insult  to 
the  understanding.  Not  even  the  desperate  plea  of 
necessity  can  be  yentured  on  in  defence  of  these  im- 
positions.    Nor  is  that  the  plea  advanced. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  his  last  financial 
statement  (1857),  says,  in  reference  to  fire  insurances: 
*^  The  result  of  a  careful  consideration  of  the  question 
has  been  to  convince  me  that  it  is  a  duty  which  falls 
exclusively  upon  realised  property ;  —  that  it  is  a  duty 
which  adapts  itself  with  singular  felicity  to  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  tax-payer,  which  is  heaviest  when  the 
insurance  is  lightest,  and  lightest  when  the  insurance  is 
heaviest  •  •  .  •  and,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  I 
believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  last  duties  which  ought  to 
be  relinquished." 

It  is  true  that  this  is  a  duty  which  falls  exclusively 
upon  realised  property,  but  the  antithesis  which  follows 
is  singularly  infelicitous ;  for,  if  it  were  otherwise,  the 
tax  would  be  prohibitory  and,  therefore,  unproductive. 

It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  this  is  a  tax 
which  presses  the  heaviest  on  the  most  prudent,  and 
the  lightest  on  the  least  prudent. 

But  it  is  not  true,  as  the  advocates  of  the  tax  assert, 
that  the  outlay  for  insurance  is  voluntary;  the  fact 
being,  in  most  cases  of  tenancy,  that  the  insurance  is  at 
first  a  compulsory  tax  imposed  on  the  tenant  for  the 
benefit  of  the  landlord ;  and  it  is  rather  too  bad  that 
tenants  should  be  compelled  by  their  landlords  to 
insure,  and  for  every  5L  so  paid  for  the  value  of  the 
risk,  should  be  compelled  to  pay  10/.  to  Government 
for  the  tax. 
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The  duties  on  marine  insuranees  are  fixed  on  a  scale 
according  to  the  rate  per  cent,  of  the  premium  on  the 
sum  insured. 

If  not  exceeding  10«.  per  cent,  on  the  sum  insured  .  3d. 

Exceeding  10s.  per  cent.,  and  not  exceeding  20«.  •  6d, 

„  208.        „  „  SOs.  .  Is. 

„  SOs.        n  99  40«.  .  2s. 

„         40s.        „  „  SOs.  .  Ss. 

Exceeding  the  rate  of  50  per  cent,  on  the  sum  insured  .  4«. 

The  stamp  duty  on  a  policy  of  fire  insurance  haSj 
since  the  year  1804^  stood  unchanged  at  1«.,  and,  since 
1815,  at  the  per-centage  duty  of  3*.  for  every  lOOi  of 
the  sum  insured;  except  on  agricultural  produce, 
farming-stock,  and  implements  of  husbandry,  which,  by 
Act  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  23,  s.  5  (1833),  are  exempt. 

Now,  considering  that  the  premium,  or  payment,  re- 
quired for  the  insurance  itself  amounts,  in  cases  of 
ordinary  hazard,  to  only  Is.  6d.  for  every  100/.  insured, 
it  follows  that  every  man  insuring  his  property  on  these 
terms,  after  paying  the  whole  sum  demanded  by  the  in* 
surance  office,  pays  twice  as  much  more  in  the  shape  of 
a  tax  to  the  exchequer. 

As  Is.  6d.  per  cent,  is  found  by  experience  to  be  a 
remunerative  premium  to  the  office,  an  additional  chaise 
of  Ss.  per  cent,  in  the  shape  of  a  Government  duty,  re- 
presents a  tax  of  200  per  cent,  on  the  article.  But  it 
is  not  every  species  of  property  which  can  be  insured  at 
1^.  6d.  in  the  lOOZ.  The  premium  per  cent,  is  4^.  on 
agricultural  stock,  36«.  on  certain  mercantile  stocks, 
3  guineas  on  property  involving  special  risks,  and 
generally  5  guineas  on  theatres,  or  other  like  risks. 
Now,  as  the  duty  in  every  case  remains  the  same, 
it  follows  that  in  all  the  more  costly  examples  of  in- 
surance it  bears  a  smaller  proportion  to  the  premium, 
until,  in  the  extreme  instance  of  the  theatres,  its  pro- 
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portion  to  the  premium^  instead  of  being  200  per  cent, 
is  less  than  3  per  oent.  It  is^  therefore,  said,  in  eom- 
mendation  of  the  tax,  that  it  '^adapted  itself  with 
singular  facility  to  the  circumstances  of  the  taxpayer/' 
being  ^heaviest  when  the  insurance  was  lightest,  and 
lightest  when  the  insurance  was  heaviest/'  However, 
in  a  case  like  this,  the  only  way  of  proceeding  is  to 
strike  .an  average,  and  then,  taking  one  case  with 
another,  the  duty  and  premium  are  just  about  equal ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  tax  on  the  article,  though  not  200 
per  cent.,  is  oent.  per  cent.     So  much  for  the  rate. 

But,  on  the  moral  bearing  of  the  question,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that,  as  the  act  of  insuring  is  a  prudent  one, 
the  tax  upon  it  must,  according  to  its  amount,  be  an 
obstacle  to  prudence. 

Property  which  may  have  been  realised  by  the  owner 
by  many  years  of  industry,  enterprise,  thrift,  and  self- 
denial,  and  which,  at  every  step  in  the  process,  may 
have  been  very  sensibly  diminished  by  direct  taxation, 
is  very  likely  to  impress  the  owner  with  a  desire  to  pre- 
serve it  from  the  risk  of  sudden  destruction,  and,  there- 
fore, if  he  be  prudent,  he  insures  it. 

But  it  seems  to  be  a  singularly  infelicitous  commend- 
ation of  the  tax  to  say  that  it  ^^  adapted  itself  with  sin- 
gular felicity  to  the  circumstances  of  the  taxpayer,"  who 
is  thus  paying  for  the  protection  of  his  property,  100 
per  cent,  beyond  the  value  of  the  risk,  in  addition  to  all 
the  taxation  which  that  property  has  borne  whilst  in 
the  process  of  being  realised  I  If  property  be,  indeed, 
the  result  of  prudence,  and  if  this  prudence  have  already 
been  sharply  taxed  at  every  successive  stage  of  its  ex- 
ertions, it  might  surely  plead  for  some  exemption  when 
its  object  has  been  at  last  obtained.  If  a  man  have 
been  taxed  at  every  step  of  his  toil,  and  have,  never- 
theless, in  spite  of  this  taxation,  realised  a  little  bit  of 
property,  it  seems  the  strangest  of  all  arguments  to 
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urge,  that,  cansiderlng  the  impedimenta  preyiouelj 
placed  in  his  way,  he  cannot  reasonably  object  to  some 
obstacle  being  interposed  when  he  wishes  to  secure  his 
savings.  Very  likely  the  duty  on  fire  insurances  is 
small  in  comparison  with  other  taxes ;  but  as  long  as 
this  tax  is  seen  to  amount  to  as  mudi  as  the  whole  cost 
of  the  insurance  itself,  its  proportions  will  infSallibly 
create  discontent* 

It  may  be  very  proper  to  tax  realised  property ;  but 
this  is  a  tax,  not  upon  all  property,  but  only  upon 
property  which  is  insured.  N^Iigent  or  imprudent 
owners  may  escape  it  altogether;  and  very  lai^e  pro- 
prietors may,  and  often  do,  elude  it  by  becoming  their 
own  insurers.  Why^  moreover,  if  the  duty  be  only  a 
form  of  direct  taxation,  should  it  be  levied  upon  pro- 
perty, such  as  house  property,  which  has  already  paid 
its  own  duty  of  this  very  kind  ? 

The  Report  on  Fire  Insurance  Duties,  addressed  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  lately  printed  by 
the  House  of  Commons  (1857)  seems  to  have  been 
specially  prepared  to  support  the  peculiar,  and,  as  many 
think,  the  erroneous,  views  of  that  right  honourable 
gentleman  on  this  subject. 

The  Beport,  after  detailing  the  facts,  lays  down  the 
following  as  ^'  inevitable  deductions : "  — 

'^  1.  That  before  this  tax  was  laid  on  fire  insurance, 
and  while  the  practice  of  insurance  was  forming, 
and  while  it  might  have  been  expected  to  make 
the  most  rapid  comparative  progress,  starting 
from  zero,  the  concurrent  progress  of  the  wealth 
of  the  country  being  so  far  without  a  parallel  in 
our  history,  the  actual  nvte  of  progress  of  the 
practice  was  the  least.  Unfettered  by  this  duty, 
the  rate  of  progress  in  the  insurance  of  pro- 
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perty  from  loss  hj  fire  did  certainly  not  reach 
the  amount  of  3  millions  a  year. 

*^  2.  That  at  the  intermediate  rates  of  this  duty,  from 
Is.  6d  to  2^.  6d.f  the  rate  of  increase  of  the 
practice  of  fire  insurance  was  comparatively 
rapid,  the  property  insured  rising  in  the  thirty*^ 
three  years  after  1782  from  173  to  360  millions^ 
at  an  average  annual  rate  of  increase  of  5f  mil- 
lions. 

*^  3.  That  in  the  forty  years  during  which  this  duty 
has  been  at  its  highest,  the  rate  of  increase  in 
the  amount  of  property  insured  has  also  been 
the  greatest,  namely,  from  384  to  864  millions, 
an  average  annual  rate  of  increase  of  llf  mil- 
lions. 

^^  4.  That  at  the  present  time,  judging  by  the  regu- 
lar progress  of  the  last  five  years,  the  rate  of 
progress  is  the  highest  of  which  we  have  any 
record,  being  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  in- 
crease of  18|-  millions." 

Admitting  these  deductions,  what  is  to  be  inferred 
from  these  facts? 

The  Report  proceeds  to  say:  —  *^  All  that  is  to  be 
inferred  from  them  is^  that  the  causes  which  have  led  to 
the  increase  of  insurance  were  not  so  operative  before 
this  tax  was  imposed  as  they  have  been  since,  and  that 
this  tax  cannot  be  shown  to  have  impeded  the  operation 
of  the  causes  in  the  manner  that  is  assumed  by  those 
who  purpose  to  abolish  or  reduce  the  tax,  on  the 
alleged  ground  that  it  is  a  grave  obstacle  to  the  prudent 
practice  of  insurance." 

But  many  may,  and  do,  draw  a  very  diflerent  infer- 
ence from  these  facts,  and  say  that  the  practice  of  fire 
insurance  has  increased  in  spite  of  increased  taxation ; 
and  they  may  very  reasonably  infer,  as  they  do,  that 
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{he  increase  of  fire  insurance  would  have  been  much 
greater  if  there  had  been  no  tax ;  and  that,  if  it  were 
otherwise,  the  inference  must  be  that  increase  of  tax« 
ation  has  actually  operated  to  increase  insurance. 

This  seems  to  be  so  obvious,  that  the  question  might 
be  safely  left  here,  and  would  be,  but  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  and  his  Report  may  be 
considered  entitled  to  something  more  of  deferential 
respect. 

It  is  admitted,  and  assumed  as  a  fact,  in  the  ail- 
ment throughout  the  Beport,  that  '*  The  entire  average 
of  the  whole  insurance  now  effected,  subject  to  duty, 
appears  to  be  at  about  Ss.  per  lOOLy  on  which  the  duty 
is  about  100  per  cent,  on  the  premium."  Also, ''  That 
the  risk  of  loss  by  fire  is  such  that  an  insurance  against 
it  for  the  space  of  a  year  can  be  made,  with  a  fair  profit 
to  the  insurer,  for  a  premium  of  1^.  6d.  on  the  100/. 
worth  of  property  insured,  and  that  this  being  the 
natural  cost  price  of  the  insurance,  the  duty  of  Ss,  per 
lOOZ.  is  an  enhancement  of  the  price  by  200  per  cent.'' 

Now,  on  these  facts,  to  infer  "  that  this  tax  cannot 
be  shown  to  have  impeded  the  practice  of  insurance," 
or  to  deny  '^  that  it  is  a  grave  obstacle  to  the  prudent 
practice  of  insurance,"  it  seems  necessary  only  to  state 
thus  plainly  the  position  of  the  question,  to  show^  with 
all  due  respect  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  his  Keport,  that  there  must  be  some  fallacy  in  the 
reasoning  which  leads  to  such  a  conclusion.  To  show 
precisely  where  the  fallacy  lies,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  follow  the  Bicport  through  all  its  details,  which 
would  require  more  space  than  can  be  here  spared  for 
such  a  purpose,  and  would  be  as  tedious  as  unprofitable 
to  the  reader.  But  if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
himself  be  a  believer  in  the  accuracy  of  the  reasoning 
which  leads  to  this  conclusion,  which  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  imagine,  and  if  he  be  really  in  favour  of  retain* 
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ing  the  present  duty  on  such  ground^  on  what  ground 
does  he  maintain  the  present  useless  exemption  of  agri- 
eultural  insurances  ? 

In  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  ^'  Finandal  Statement " 
on  Friday^  the  13th  of  February^  18575  as  reported  in 
The  Times,  it  was  stated  as  a  fact  by  Mr.  Alcook,  and 
was  uncontradicted,  that  *^  in  France  seven-eighths  of 
all  the  property  was  insured  against  fire,  while  in 
England  one-third  was  so  insured.^  If  this  be  the  fact, 
it  is  expressiye  of  the  efiect  of  this  tax  on  prudeiice, 
there  being  no  such  tax  in  France ;  and  many  will 
think  this  fact  more  to  the  purpose  than  all  the  reason- 
ing of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  his  Report, 
on  this  question* 

Many  will  continue  to  think  this  a  most  unfair  and 
impolitic  tax ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  who  think  so  to 
insist  on  its  removal,  and  to  continue  so  to  insist  until 
it  is  removed. 

The  exemption  of  farming  property  from  both  the 
duties  on  fire  insurance  was  granted  in  1833.  This 
exemption  was  obtained  under  circumstances  which  had, 
for  some  years  previously,  irresistibly  compelled  the 
attention  of  agriculturists  to  the  protection  afforded 
them  by  fire  insurance. 

Agrarian  incendiarism,  remembered  as  the  '*  Swing 
Fires,"  had  prevailed  for  three  or  four  years  very  ex- 
tensively in  the  southern  countries,  and  suffidendy  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  to  spread  alarm  universally ; 
and,  at  the  same  time  that  terror  compelled  the  farmers 
to  insure  their  property,  had  raised  the  cost  of  insur- 
ance in  the  counties  where  this  incendiarism  prevailed 
to  two,  three,  or  four  times  the  former  rates.  To  re- 
lieve the  fanner  from  the  hardships  to  which  he  was 
peculiarly  exposed,  as  well  as  to  frustate  the  object  of  the 
incendiary,  which  was  to  terrify,  not  insurance  com- 
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panies,  but  farmers,  landlords,  and  the  rural  population, 
this  exemption  from  both  the  duties — ^the  stamp  dutj  on 
the  policy,  and  the  dutj  on  the  insurance — ^was  granted. 

It  was  quite  impossible  for  any  farmer  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  facts,  or  uninformed  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
peculiar  benefit  to  him  of  the  remission  of  duty,  or  of 
the  value  of  the  protection  involved  in  the  practice  of 
fire  insurance ;  and  occasional  reports  of  incendiarism, 
raised  truly  or  falsely  from  time  to  time,  have  been 
raised  to  recall  these  benefits  in  a  peculiar  manner  to 
the  farmer  s  mind.  But  immediately  after  the  exemp- 
tion was  granted,  and,  indeed,  in  many  cases  in  antici- 
pation of  it,  another  active  stimulus  was  applied  to 
farmers  in  the  addresses  of  county  members,  and  in  the 
remarks  especially  of  the  provincial  press,  pointing  out 
to  them  the  value  of  the  privilege  they  had  obtained. 

Numerous  agents  of  insurance  companies  were  ap- 
pointed in  country  and  market  towns,  expressly  to 
take  advantage  of  the  new  field  of  business  supposed 
to  be  opened.  The  insurance  companies  universally 
entered  upon  a  losing  competition,  reducing  their  rates 
of  premium  on  agricultural  insurances  from  58.  to  Is. 
9d.,  that  is,  by  about  two-thirds  of  their  previous 
amount,  from  which  reduction  they  have  been  obliged, 
by  the  losses  they  have  incurred,  to  return  at  length  (in 
1856)  to  a  minimum  rate  of  4s.,  having,  in  the  mean 
Ume,  stimulated  agricultural  insurance  at  the  cost,  or 
by  sacrifice  of  the  profits,  of  all  other  insurances,  by  an 
artificial  bounty  in  the  shape  of  a  reduction  of  premiums, 
below  the  fair  cost  price  of  insurance,  by  from  sixty-six 
to  fifty-six  per  cent.  Further,  as  a  permanent  cause  of 
increase  of  agricultural  insurance,  there  has  been  a  great 
improvement  in  the  processes  of  agriculture,  in  the  adop« 
tion  of  valuable  implements  of  husbandry,  and  in  the 
weight  and  value  of  crops — improvements  in  the  value 
of  agricultural  stock,  which  very  much  exceed  those  of 
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the  majority  of  the  other  trades  of  the  country  in  the 
same  period  of  time.  All  these  influences  have  been, 
at  least,  as  favourable  to  the  increase  of  the  amount  of 
insurance  of  farming  stock  as  any  that  have  affected  the 
other  insurable  property  of  the  country,  and  some  of 
the  most  influential,  and  all  the  factitious  stimulus  has 
operated  on  it  exclusively;  and,  perhaps,  bearing  in 
mind  the  various  causes  which,  from  year  to  year, 
diminish  the  destructible,  or  insurable,  value  of  houses 
and  buildings,  and  the  stocks  kept  in  hand  in  all  other 
businesses  of  production  and  trade,  while  agriculture  is 
the  single  business  in  which  the  stock  in  hand,  at  some 
time  in  the  year,  has  almost  invariably  increased,  these 
considerations  may  seem  to  be,  of  themselves,  more 
than  sufficient  to  account  for  the  increase,  in  twenty- 
four  years,  in  the  value  of  farming-stock  insured  beyond 
the  rate  of  increase  of  insurance  on  all  other  property. 

It  must,  at  all  events,  be  allowed  that  the  absolute 
exemption  of  farming-stock  from  this  duty,  for  twenty- 
four  years,  is  an  experiment  which  is  of  more  decisive 
value  than  any  mere  speculation  as  to  the  probable 
effects  of  remission,  or  exemption,  of  other  property 
from  this  duty. 

Here  some  important  facts  are  deserving  of  observa* 
tion,  namely,  the  rapid  increase  in  the  insurance  of 
farming-stock  in  the  first  twelve  years  of  its  exemption 
from  duty ;  and  that  since  the  artificial  stimulus  offered 
to  agricultural  insurance  by  the  alarm  caused  by 
"  Swing  Fires,"  and  especially  by  the  destructive  com- 
petition of  the  insurance  companies,  had  been  diminished 
or  withdrawn,  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  insurance  of 
this  description  of  property,  in  comparison  with  the  in* 
surance  of  all  other  property,  had  diminished  in  pro- 
portion; and,  consequently,  that  the  insurance  of 
farming-stock  afterwards  made  gradually  a  less  and  less 
proportionate  progress^  as  compared    with    all    other 
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property  bearing  the  full  burden  of  both  duties,  and  is 
now  remaining  stationary^  or  nearly  so ;  seeming  thus 
to  prove  that  the  increase  in  the  insurance  of  farming- 
stock  is  wholly  attributable  to  the  exemption  from 
duty ;  instead  of  proving,  as  stated  in  the  Report,  '*  that 
the  apparent  gain  was  wholly  fictitious,  and  illusory." 

We  have  no  exact  information  as  to  the  value  of 
property  insured  under  the  denomination  of  farming- 
stock  before  the  year  1833-1834.  But,  commencing 
with  the  first  year  in  which  we  have  exact  information 
of  the  value  of  farming-stock  insured,  in  1834,  it  was 
37-i^  millions  sterling.  In  1856  it  had  rben  to  62|^ 
millions — a  rise^in  22  years  of  67^  per  cent. 

Assuming  these  to  be  the  facts,  as  stated  in  the 
report,  this  is  the  rate  of  increase  of  a  species  of  property 
favoured  with  a  total  exemption  of  duty. 

Now,  comparing  this  increase  of  insurance  with  that 
of  property  which,  during  all  this  same  time,  has  re- 
mained subject  to  the  full  duty ;  and  assuming,  as  the 
Report  does,  that  the  total  amount  of  this  latter  property 
insured  in  1834,  was  483^^  millions,  and  in  1856, 
802|-  millions ;  the  increase  in  the  same  22  years  was 
65|^  per  cent. 

On  these  facts  the  Report  proceeds  to  say  that, 
"  The  result  of  the  comparison  is,  that  the  exempted 
property  has,  in  22  years,  increased  l-^^  per  cent,  more 
than  the  property  which  has  all  that  time  remained 
subject  to  the  tax." 

Now,  if  the  Report  had  stated  the  result  of  such  com- 
parison to  be,  that  the  exempted  property  had  in  22 
years  increased  1-j^  per  cent,  more  that  the  property 
insured^  which  had  all  that  time  remained  subject  to  the 
tax, — that  such  was  the  result,  would  not  have  been 
disputed. 

But  that  would  not  have  answered  the  purpose  of 
the  Report ;  which  was,  to  make  it  appear,  from  this 
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trifling  di^erence,  to  how  small  an  extent  this  tax  ope- 
rated to  discourage  insurance. 

But  if  the  amount  of  property  insured  in  1856^  sub« 
jected  to  the  duty,  and  stated  to  be  802-|-  millions^  be 
taken  to  represent  only  one-third  of  the  insuraUe  pro- 
perty of  the  kingdom,  exclusively  of  the  exempted 
property,  and  which  is  notoriously  y^y  much  below  the 
actual  value,  then  this  result  is  entirely  reversed,  and 
the  conclusion  must  be,  that  the  duty  operates  as  a  tax 
on  prudence ;  and  that,  but  for  thb  tax,  the  amount  of 
property  insured,  exclusively  of  property  now  exempted, 
would  have  been,  in  1856,  at  least  double  the  amount 
actually  insured.  Such  is  the  fair  inference  from  the 
facts  assumed ;  and  this  conclusion  seems  to  be  more  in 
conformity  with  common  sense,  than  the  assumption 
that  a  tax  of  100  per  cent,  is  no  serious  obstacle  to  the 
prudent  practice  of  insurance. 

It  is  true  that  any  estimate  of  the  amount  of  insu- 
rable property  must  be  a  very  open  question;  but,  if  it 
be  assumed  that  the  amount  of  property  exempted  from 
the  duty  on  insurance  is  fairly  represented  by  the 
amount  insured,  the  same  assumption  with  respect  to 
property  subjected  to  the  duty,  must  be  most  erroneous 
and  fallacious.  This  is  the  fallacy  whidi  leads  to  the 
monstrous  conclusion,  already  shown,  in  the  Seport. 
If  it  may  be  assumed  that  all  the  farming-stock  in  the 
kingdom  is  insured,  the  cost  of  the  insurance  being  no 
more  than  the  fair  value  of  the  risk,  this  must  surely  be 
a  most  unwarrantable  assumption  when  applied  to  all 
other  insurable  property,  the  cost  of  insuring  which  is 
100  per  cent,  or  200  per  cent,  more  than  the  fair  value 
of  the  risk.  But  this  is  the  unwarrantable  assumption 
on  which  the  Report  in  question  proceeds,  and  on  which 
it  disposes  of  the  objection  to  the  duty,  as  a  '^  Tax  on 
produce,"  by  the  simple  assertion  that  this  '^  objection 
is,  in  truth,  merely  rhetoricaL"    It  is  to  be  hoped  the 
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people  will  conyufice  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
that  they  consider  this  objeetion  to  be  something  more 
than  a  mere  figure  of  speech. 

That  the  old-established  insurance  offices  are  well 
satisfied  with  the  present  state  of  things  with  regard  to 
insurances,  will,  probably,  afford  but  little  satisfaction 
to  the  public  at  large.  It  is  generally  those  who  seek 
to  establish,  or  enlarge,  an  insurance  business,  who -view 
these  duties  as  an  obstacle,  and  represent  them  as 
favouring  monopoly,  and  as  inimical  to  the  practice  of 
insurance.  Most  of  the  companies,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  are  well-established,  and  in  possession  of  good 
business,  appear  to  be  content  with  the  operation  of  the 
duties.  In  fact,  these  duties  do  constitute  an  obstacle 
to  the  one  class,  and  a  facility  to  the  other. 

The  allowance  on  the  payment  of  the  duties  of  four 
per  cent,  in  London,  and  five  per  cent,  in  the  country^ 
for  the  collection,  and  prompt  payment,  is  to  these  com- 
panies who  can  pay  the  duty  within  the  quarter,  a 
source  of  profit,  which  neither  appears  to  be  added  to 
their  customers'  premiums,  nor  abstracted  from  their 
own  revenue.  On  the  whole,  it  is  such  a  sum  as 
enables  every  company  with  a  large  business  to  pay  the 
cost  of  thdr  country  agency,  an  indispensable  means  of 
success  to  every  Fire  Insurance  Company. 

A  less  duty,  involving  a  proportionally  less  discount, 
or  no  duty  at  all,  would,  according  to  their  evidence, 
compel  the  companies  to  raise  their  premiums,  or  to 
encroach  on  their  present  rate  of  profits.  They,  there- 
fore, find  the  present  system  a  convenience  and  fadli- 
tation  of  their  business. 

But  this  advantage  to^  established  companies  b,  rela«> 
lively,  a  disadvantage  to  new  ones,  who,  till  they  have 
acquired  a  sufiicient  business  to  pay  their  agency  by 
this  discount,  must  be  contented  with  an  inferior  agency, 
or  provide  for  an  eflElcient  one  out  of  capital  or  pre- 
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miums.  Still  this  would  be  no  objection  to  new  enter* 
prises^  commenced  with  sufficient  bona  fide  capital,  the 
expense  of  working  through  this  period  being  a  legiti- 
mate application  of  that  capital,  and  a  just  foundation 
of  future  profits.  The  effectual  restraint  is  upon  specu- 
lative enterprises,  started  without  sufficient  capital  to 
make  these  advances ;  and  the  present  system  of  duty 
and  discount  is,  therefore,  looked  on  by  most  of  the 
existing  companies  as  a  beneficial  check  upon  merely 
speculative  enterprises,  and  some  security  to  the  public 
that  a  company  undertaking  insurance  has  the  command 
at  least  of  some  of  the  necessary  capitaL 

No  assistance,  therefore,  is  to  be  expected  by  the 
public  from  any  of  the  established  companies,  either  for 
a  reduction  or  for  the  removal  of  the  present  duties. 
With  regard  to  their  evidence,  that  a  reduction,  or  the 
removal,  of  the  present  duties  would  compel  the  com- 
panies to  raise  their  premiums,  or  to  encroach  on  their 
present  rate  of  profits,  that,  the  public  will  readily  per- 
ceive, is  quite  undeserving  of  their  attention ;  as,  in  the 
former  of  these  alternatives,  the  public  interest  would  be 
effectually  protected  by  the  public. competition;  and,  in 
the  latter,  the  public  are  in  no  way  concerned. 

And  now  to  conclude  these  remarks  with  a  few  ob- 
servations addressed  to  the  people,  for  the  purpose  of 
ahowing  them,  or  such  of  them  as  are  free  to  act  for 
themselves,  how  they  may  take  this  subject  into  their 
own  hands,  and  turn  it  to  their  own  advantage. 

It  is  well  known  that  all  the  old-established  fire  in- 
surance companies  are  very  profitable  concerns,  and  that 
though  their  profits  are  dependent  on  what  are  called 
chancery  yet  that  these  chance^  are  so  calculated  as  to 
reduce  the  result  pretty  nearly  to  a  certainty.  The 
premium  paid  to  a  company  for  insurance  against  fire  is 
based  on  an  experience  of  losses,  of  which  one-half  are 
supposed  to  be  fraudulent,  and  half  of  which  preniium 
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ja  absorbed  In  the  expenses  and  the  profits  of  the  oom- 
pany.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  premium  of  fire  insurance^ 
laid  by  or  invested,  would  be,  to  most  persons,  an  ample 
self-insurance,  by  which  they  would  save  as  much  again 
in  premium,  and,  on  common  risks,  four  times  as  much 
in  duty. 

This  view,  if  generally  carried  out  in  practice,  would 
soon  settle  the  question  of  fire  insurance  duties,  and  at 
the  same  time  wind  up  all  ihe  fire  insurance  companies 
in  the  kingdom,  and  save  an  incalculable  amount  of 
fires  and  frauds,  to  say  nothing  of  the  saying  of  life  and 
property.  In  that  case  the  fire  brigade  would  have  to 
be  placed  on  a  different  footing  from  the  present,  but 
need  not  be  in  any  manner  less  efficient  than  at  present. 

But  long  before  the  necessity  for  the  abandonment  of 
the  present  system  became  apparent,  these  obnoxious 
duties  would  be  abandoned  as  unjust,  immoral,  and 
impolitic. 


4.  Deeds  and  other  Instbumekts        .    ^1,218|737    2    3 


The  stamp  duties  on  deeds  and  other  instruments  are 
an  unjust,  oppressive,  and  impolitic  tax ;  falling  with 
unequal  weight  on  different  descriptions  of  property, 
and  most  heavily  on  real  property,  besides  interposing 
additional  delay,  vexation,  and  expense  on  the  transfer 
jo(  property  generally.  Moreover,  it  is  a  tax  peculiarly 
open  to  frauds  and  evasions  which  can  be  prevented 
only  partially,  and  then  only  by  a  system  of  extreme 
severity,  enforced  by  heavy  penalties,  which  in  number- 
Jess  cases  operate  with  the  greatest  injustice. 

This  is  a  tax  abo  which,  in  numerous  cases,  falls  on  the 
party  least  able  to  bear  it,  as  in  all  mortgage9>  bonds, 
and  other  securities. 
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But  as  a  vexatious  impediment^  and  additional  expense^ 
on  the  tramfer  of  property  which  ought  to  be  as  freely 
disposed  of  as  government  stocky  exchequer  bills,  or  any 
other  description  of  personal  property,  this  tax  is  not  to 
be  supported  on  any  sound  principle  of  policy,  and  ought 
therefore  to  be  abolished. 


5.  LicsirsBS  AHD  Cbetiticatss    •  .    £265^^    8    8 

These  are  invidious,  unequal,  and,  therefore,  unjust 
taxes  on  particular  classes,  operating  in  many  ways 
very  injuriously,  and  producing  an  amount  of  revenue 
altogether  contemptible;  and,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
abolished. 


6.  Medicines  ....    jg38,289    4    9 


This  is  another  instance  of  a  vicious  and  absurd  tax, 
being  a  tax  on  what  are  called  patent,  or  quack, 
medicines;  but  on  what  principle  it  is  impossible  to 
ima^e,  for  if  on  one  sort  of  medicines,  why  not  on  all 
sorts? 

If  the  object  be  the  protection  of  the  public  health, 
then  the  tax  should  be  prohibitory.  But  if  many  of 
these  patent  medicines  afford  relief  in  oertun  maladies, 
as  is  supposed,  then  this  tax  is  no  less  cruel  than 
absurd. 

But  the  principal  payers  of  this  tax  are  the  poorer 
classes,  who,  not  having  the  means  of  resorting,  on 
every  occasion,  to  the  regular  physician,  and  his  orthodox 
remedies,  seek  that  relief  which  is  promised  to  them  in 
,the  daily  repeated  advertisements  which  meet  their  eyes 
in  every  newspaper  throughout  the  kingdom. 
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ASSESSED  TAXES, 


Net  produce  of  these  Taxes  for  the  Year 
ended  Slst  March,  1856     .  •  .    JSlfi7Sfi5^    5    9 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  several  taxes  under 
this  head :  — 


£     s. 

d. 

1.  Armorial  Bearmgs     . 

.      53,748    0 

0 

2.  Carriages 

.     283,853     0 

0 

3.  Composition  Dutj 

5,828     0 

0 

4.  Dogs  . 

.    208,912     0 

0 

5.  Game  Duty    • 

.     125,364    8 

3 

6.  Hair  Powder  . 

1,404    0 

0 

7.  Horse  Dealers 

13,818    0 

0 

8.  Horses 

.    340,898    0 

0 

9.  Inhabited  Houses 

728,688  18 

0 

10.  Servants 

.     185,826     0 

0 

11.  Additional  10  per  Cent. 

11,912    0 

0 

12.  Penalties  and  Costs  recovered 

376  14 

3 

13.  Produce  of  the  Stock  of  the  Surveyoi 

'sTund      17,928    5 

3 

i 

^,978,552     5 

9 

All  these  may  be  taken^  ooUectiyely,  as  arbitrary, 
inconsistent,  and  vexatious ;  many  of  them  being  ob- 
stmctions  to  the  healthy  enjoyment  of  the  people,  and 
to  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  country,  and  all  being 
unnecessary  and  impolitic 

1.  Armorial  bearings* — Persons  using  armorial  bear- 
ings^  and  being  chargeable  with  duty  for  any  carriage 
at  ihe  rate  of  3L  10^.  —  2/.  13«. 

Persons  not  so  chargeable^  13«.  2<f* 
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2.  Carriages. — If  dr&wn  by  two  or  more  horses  or 
mules^  3/.  10^.     If  by  one  horse  or  mule^  2/. 

For  every  carriage  with  four  wheels^  each  of  less 
diameter  than  thirty  inches,  if  drawn  by  two  or  more 
ponies  or  mules,  neither  exceeding  thirteen  hands  high, 
1/.  15^.     If  by  one  such  pony  or  mule,  IL 

For  every  carriage  with  less  than  four  wheels,  if 
drawn  by  two  or  jnore  horses  .or  mules,  2L  If  by  one 
horse  or  mule,  1 5s.  If  by  one  pony  or  mule,  not 
exceeding  thirteen  hands  high,  lOs. 

Carriages  kept  solely  for  the  purpose  of  being  let 
to  hire,  one-half  of  the  above-mentioned  duties  re- 
spectively. 

For  every  carriage  used  by  any  common  carrier, 
principally  for  carrying  goods,  but  occasionally  passen- 
gers, in  such  manner  that  no  stage  carrii^e  duty  shall 
be  payable,  if  with  four  wheels,  27.  6s.  Sd.  Less  than 
four  wheels,  17.  6s.  8d.,  with  certain  exemptions. 

3.  Composition  duty. — This  is  a  duty  paid  only  by 
those  who  are  rich  enough  to  avail  themselves  of  an 
authorised  evasion  of  these  taxes. 

4.  Dogs. — For  every  dog,  12*.  With  a  proviso 
(introduced  by  fox-hunting  and  sporting  legislators), 
that  no  person  shall  be  chargeable  with  more  duty  than 
397.  12^.  for  any  number  of  hounds,  or  97.  for  any 
number  of  greyhounds. 

And  another  proviso  (introduced  by  land-owning 
legislators),  exempting  dogs  wholly  kept  and  used  in 
the  care  of  sheep  or  cattle. 

5.  Game  duty. — On  a  gamekeeper  acting  nnder  a 
deputation,  if  assessed  as  a  servant^  17.  6s.  If  not  so 
assessed,  37.  ISs.  6d.  On  every  other  person  using  dog 
or  gun,  net  or  engine,  for  the  taking  or  killing  of  game, 
37.  ISs,  6d. 

By  1  &  2  William  lY.,  c.  32,  persons  licensed  to 
deal  in  game  are  to  take  out  a  certificate  charged  with 
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a  duty  of  2/. ;  but  certified  persons  may  sell  game  to 
licensed  dealers  if  paying  a  duty  of  3/.  13^.  6d. 

The  penalty  for  selling  game  (not  being  duly  licensed) 
ia  5L;  and  this  penalty  is  also  incurred  by  the  buyer  of 
game  from  an  unlicensed  person. 

6.  Hair  powder. — Persons  wearing  or  using  hair 
powder^  1/.  Ss.  6d.  I 

7.  Horse  dealers.  —  Every  person  exercising  the 
business  of  a  horse  dealer  within  the  bills  of  mortality, 
25Z.     But  if  without,  121.  lOs.  I 

8.  Horses. — For  every  race-horse,  3/.  17*. 

By  19  &  20  Vic,  c.  82,  this  is  made  a  duty  of 
Excise. 

For  every  other  horse,  and  every  mule,  exceeding 
thirteen  hands  high,  kept  for  riding  or  drawing  car- 
riages, IL  Is. 

For  every  other  horse  or  mule,  exceeding  thirteen 
hands  high,  10^.  6d, 

For  every  pony  or  mule,  not  exceeding  thirteen 
hands,  kept  for  riding  or  drawing  any  carriage  liable  to 
duty,  lOs.  6(L     If  kept  for  any  other  purpose,  5s.  Sd. 

Clergymen,  dissenting  ministers,  Roman  Catholic 
priests,  and  physicians,  surgeons,  and  apothecaries, 
duly  qualified,  may  keep  one  riding  horse  at  the  duty 
of  \0s.  6d.  only,  if  only  one  be  kept. 

Persons  occupying  farms  may  keep  one  riding  horse 
at  the  duty  of  10s.  6d,  only,  but  every  such  person 
must  gain  his  livelihood  principally  by  farming. 

Persons  keeping  one  horse  only,  to  be  ridden  by 
bailifl&t  shepherds,  or  herdsmen,  are  to  be  charged 
lOs.  6d,  only. 

Horses  belonging  to  the  Eoyal  Family  are  exempted. 
Also  horses  used  in  stage  carriages,  horses  let  to  hire 
by  licensed  persons,  used  in  hackney  carriages,  or  kept 
by  horse  dealers.  Also  horses  used  by  market  gar- 
deners solely  in  their  business,  husbandry  horses  oc- 
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casionally  used  in  drawing  burdens,  or  let  for  drawing 
for  hire  or  profit,  if  not  used  for  drawing  any  carriage 
chargeable  with  duty. 

9.  Inhabited  houses. — For  every  inhabited  dwelling- 
house  which,  with  the  offices,  yards,  and  gardens  there- 
with occupied  and  charged,  shall  be  worth  the  rent  of 
20/.  or  upwards  per  annum,  if  occupied  by  any  persox^ 
in  trade ;  or  if  a  farm-house,  occupied  by  a  tenant  or 
farm  servant  for  the  purposes  of  husbandry  only,  there 
shall  be  charged  for  every  20s.  of  such  annual  value  the 
sum  of  6cf. 

And  for  every  dwelling'^house  not  so  occupied  and 
used,  there  shall  be  charged  for  every  20^.  of  such 
annual  value  the  sum  of  9c2. 

10.  Servants. — ^For  every  male  servant  of  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  or  upwards,  1/.  Is.  And  for  every 
servant  under  that  age,  lOs. 

These  duties  extend  to  all  male  servants,  by  what- 
ever name  called,  including  waiters,  gardeners,  game- 
keepers, &c.,  with  certain  exemptions. 

11.  Additional  10  per  cent.  This  additional  tax  was 
put  on  many  years  ago  by  3  Vic,  c.  17,  s.  8,  as  a 
temporary  aid;  but  when  to  be  taken  off,  does  not 
appear. 

12.  Penalties  and  costs  recovered.  Of  this  sum  of 
376Z.  14«.  Sd.,  no  particulars,  or  means  of  check,  are 
given ;  and,  therefore,  nothing  further  can  be  said  of 
this  than,  if  this  be  all,  it  is  very  small. 

13.  Produce  of  the  stock  of  liie  surveyors'  fund. 

Of  this  no  inconsiderable  sum  of  17,9232.  Ss.  3dL,  no 
particulars  being  given,  nothing  can  be  said. 

Such  is  the  bill  of  costs  charged  yearly  on  the  nation, 
under  the  name  of  Assessed  Taxes. 

The  uncertainty,  inconvenience,  and  oppression  of 
those  duties  regulated  by  the  vaiying  size  and  number 
of  wheels,  and  the  size  of  the  horses,  are  well  understood 
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by  all  those  who  have  had  buBiness^  or  pleasure^  with 
them  in  public^  or  private. 

Now  that  railways  have  diverted  the  main  currents 
of  traffic  &om  so  many  roads,  it  is  a  hardship,  amount^ 
iDg  to  oppression  upon  innkeepers,  to  exact  post-horse 
daties,  carriage  duties,  and  licences  to  keep  horses ;  and 
if  the  effect  be,  as  it  frequently  is,  to  prevent  innkeepers 
from  taking  out  the  licences,  or  keeping  the  horses,  the 
unwise  impost  which  brings  little  or  nothing  to  the 
revenue  (less  than  nothing,  if  the  expenses  of  collection, 
supervision,  informenB,  and  prosecutions  be  taken  into 
account),  is  a  peculiar  hardship  on  people  who  may  have 
to  travel,  or  would  travel,  but  are  prevented,  on  those 
old  turnpike  roads ;  and  in  towns,  the  duty  on  hackney 
coaches  is  directly  obstructive  to  the  use  of  that  kind  of 
vehicle. 

If  these  duties  were  removed,  not  only  would  the 
health  and  comfort  of  a  large  class  of  the  people  be  im- 
proved, by  more  easy  access  to  healthy  recreation ;  but 
the  increased  demand,  which  would  immediately  follow, 
for  all  sorts  of  carriages,  of  all  sizes,  would  give  employ- 
ment to  a  greatly  increased  number  of  hands  in  all  the 
branches  of  that  department  of  trade,  as  well  as  in  other 
branches  of  trade,  and  industry  connected  with  it. 

Of  the  impolicy,  and  absurdity  of  regulating  the  tax 
by  the  number  and  size  of  the  wheels  of  the  carriage ; 
and  by  the  number,  size,  and  description  of  the  horse, 
pony,  or  mule  kept  for  private,  or  public  use ;  of  the 
impolicy,  absurdity,  and  inconsistency  of  the  tax  on  hair- 
powder,  and  on  armorial  bearings,  and  of  the  peculiar 
distinction  between  the  classes  of  persons  liable  to  the 
higher  or  lower  rate  of  this  last-mentioned  tax ;  and  of 
the  impolicy,  absurdity,  and  hardship  of  increasing  the 
expenses  of  locomotion  by  duties  on  stage  coaches,  and 
on  passengers  travelling  upon  railways,  nothing  further 
need  be  said  than  that  the  whole  is  a  system  of  vexation 
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and  cruelty^  as  impolitic  for  the  purposes  of  revenue,  as 
it  is  unjustifiable  for  the  interests  of  the  people,  being 
an  unnecessary  interference  with  their  natural  liberty, 
detrimental  to  their  welfare  and  comfort. 
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LAND  TAX. 


Net  produce  of  Tax  for  the  Year  ended  3 1st 
March,  1856  .  *  .  .    £1,157,625    0    1 


To  account  for  the  small  amount  of  revenue  produced 
by  this  tax,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  into  its 
origin  and  progress. 

The  origin  of  land  taxes  in  this  country  may  be 
traced  to  the  duty  called  escutagcy  or  scutage^  which  re- 
sulted from  the  feudal  system.  This  duty  appears  to 
have  been  first  levied  in  the  fifth  year  of  Henry  IL, 
and  was  a  pecuniary  satisfaction  in  lieu  of  knight  ser- 
vice,  required  to  be  rendered  by  the  holder  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  land,  denominated  a  knight's  fee.  Before 
this  time,  however,  a  tax  was  occasionally  levied  on 
land  by  royal  authority.  William  I.  imposed  a  tax 
varying  from  1*.  to  6«.  upon  every  hyde  of  land  (100 
acres),  which  tax  was  called  Danegeld,  from  its  being 
raised  to  prepare  against  a  pretended  attack  of  the 
Danes.  In  the  reign  of  William  II.  an  annual  tax  of 
twelvepence  was  assessed  upon  each  hyde  of  land, 
which,  it  seems,  produced  a  sum  of  15,000/.  Henry  L, 
upon  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  in  the  eighth  year 
of  his  reign,  received  3^.  upon  every  hyde  of  land. 
But  the  levying  of  taxes  of  this  description,  and  espe-^ 
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dally  of  the  scutages,  becoming  most  oppressive  from 
the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  they  were  exacted^  a 
stipulation  was  introduced  into  Magna  Charta  (c.  12)^ 
that  no  scutage  should  be  imposed  without  the  consent 
of  the  Common  Council  of  the  realm ;  and  by  the  25th 
Edward  I.,  c.  5  and  6^  and  subsequent  statutes,  it  was 
provided  that  the  King  should  take  no  aids,  task,  tal- 
liage,  or  tax,  but  by  the  common  consent  of  the  great 
men  and  Commons  in  Parliament. 

The  tax  occasionally  raised  specifically  upon  land, 
and  the  scutages,  &c.,  merged,  at  length,  into  the  tax 
called  the  subsidy,  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Kichard  IL 
This  was  a  tax  on  all  persons  in  respect  of  their  reputed 
estates,  after  the  nominal  value  of  4^.  in  the  pound  for 
lands,  and  28,  Sd,  for  goods;  whilst  aliens  were  to 
contribute  in  double  proportion.  From  the  time  of 
Henry  II.  tenths  and  fifteenths  were  also  granted  by 
Parliament,  which  were  temporary  aids  issuing  out  of 
personal  property,  being  the  real  tenth  or  fifteenth  part 
of  all  the  moveables  belonging  to  the  subject.  These 
were  first  levied  by  assessments  made  whenever  a  fresh 
aid  was  granted ;  but  in  8th  Edward  III.  a  valuation 
was  made  throughout  England  of  the  fifteenth  part  of 
every  township,  &c.,  and  the  rate  recorded  in  the  Ex- 
chequer, the  amount  in  the  whole  being  29,000/.  In 
all  subsequent  grants  of  fifteenths,  this  sum  was  taken 
as  a  basis  of  assessment ;  so  that,  owing  to  the  altera- 
tion in  the  value  of  land  and  money,  it  was  necessary, 
in  latter  times,  in  order  to  raise  the  supply  required,  to 
depart  from  the  ancient  rule  of  granting  only  one  sub- 
sidy and  two  fifteenths.  The  first  occasion  upon  which 
this  rule  was  broken  through  was  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  invisision  in  1588,  when  the  Parliament  granted 
to  Queen  Elizabeth  two  subsidies  and  four  fifteenths, 
and  under  Charles  I.  a  still  larger  number  was  voted. 
The  subsidy  being  also  assessed  upon  an  early  valua- 
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tion,  the  rate  of  repartition  became  almost  nominal; 
for^  from  the  causes  previously  stated^  a  lay  subsidy 
appears  never  to  have  exceeded  70>000/. ;  nor  a  clericsd 
subsidy,  including  the  monasteries,  20,000/.  The  estates 
of  the  clergy  were,  until  15  Charles  IL,  c  10,  assessed 
by  their  own  convocation,  after  the  rate  of  4«.  in  the 
pound,  according  to  the  valuation  of  their  livings  in  the 
King's  books. 

These  subsidies  and  fifteenths  continued  to  be  granted 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  wars,  at  which  period  the 
Long  Parliament,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  their  forces,  levied  monthly  assessments  accord- 
ing to  certain  fixed  rates.  This  system  was  continued 
under  the  Commonwealth,  when  a  twelvemonth's  rate 
was  fixed  at  840,000/.,  or  70,000/.  a  month,  for  Eng- 
land;  144,000/.,  or  12,0001  a  month,  for  Scotland; 
and  216,000/.,  or  18,000/L  a  month,  for  Ireland ;  making 
a  total  of  1,200,000/.  These  assessments  were  levied 
by  a  uniform  rate  on  the  income  from  real  property,  and 
on  the  estimated  annual  value  of  personalty ;  that  is, 
20/.  of  personalty,  or  1/.,  the  annual  value  thereof  at  5 
per  cent.,  were  rated  exactly  the  same  as  1/.  of  income 
from  realty. 

From  this  time  periodical  assessments  were  made 
upon  the  above  principle,  and  the  sums  to  be  levied 
were  fixed  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  State. 
These  assessments  were,  in  substance,  the  same  as  those 
raised  ever  since  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  under 
the  name  of  land  tax,  and  were,  even  before  then,  occa- 
sionally so  designated. 

Upon  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  were  such  that  no  tax  could 
be  depended  upon  as  sufiiciendy  productive,  that  was 
not  imposed  upon  land,  in  the  produce  of  which  the 
wealth  and  income  of  England  at  that  time  principally 
consisted.     That  it  might  be  rendered  as  efficient  as 
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possible,  new  assessments  were  taken  of  the  property 
and  income  that  each  individual  possessed.  But  the  rate 
was  far  from  being  equal.  Those  who  were  attached  to 
the  principles  established  at  the  Revolution  were  for* 
ward  to  show  their  zeal  in  favour  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment, and  gave  in  a  fair  statement  of  their  real  situa- 
tion ;  whilst  the  secret,  and  avowed,  friends  of  the  exiled 
family,  the  sordid  and  avaricious,  gave  in  a  very  different 
account,  estimating  their  property  at  the  lowest  rate  at 
which  it  could  be  calculated.  Hence  the  assessments, 
since  known  under  the  name  of  the  land  tax,  were  not 
in  any  respect  so  productive  as  they  might  have  been. 

The  valuation  here  referred  to  was  made  in  pursuance 
of  the  Act  4  William  and  Mary,  c  1,  which  directed 
an  assessment  of  4«.  in  the  pound  upon  all  real  estate 
assessed  on  the  bend  fide  rack-rent,  and  on  offices  (except 
naval  and  military) ;  and  on  personal  estate  24^.  per  lOO/., 
or  4«.  in  the  pound  on  6/.,  the  then  legal  rate  of  interest, 
stock  on  land  and  household  property  being  exempt. 
The  King's  Remembrancer  in  the  Exchequer  was  re- 
quired by  the  Act  (s.  9)  to  engross  in  a  book  made  of 
parchment  the  several  sums  returned  to  him  as  assessed 
upon  every  county,  riding,  city,  and  town,  and  every 
hundred,  wapenti^e,  parish,  division,  town,  and  place 
therein,  which  returns  the  Commissioners  appointed  for 
putting  the  Act  into  execution  were  therein  directed  to 
make.  The  sum  realised  by  the  assessment  amounted 
to  1,922,712/.  Five  Acts  followed,  imposing  a  certain 
pound  rate  upon  the  same  description  of  property ;  but 
in  the  subsequent  year,  owing  to  the  sum  raised  by  this 
mode  of  assessment  showing  an  annual  decrease,  it  was 
deemed  expedient  that  a  specified  sum  should  henceforth 
be  levied,  which  sum  was  fixed  at  1,484,^15/.  \s.  \\\d. 
by  the  9th  and  10th  Wm.  III.  c.  10.      / 

By  reason  of  some  difficulties  which  tl;iereupon  arose 
in  apportioning  the  quotas  to  be  paid  by  certain  dis- 
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tricts,  the  Act  of  the  following  year^  the  10th  and 
11th  Wm.  III.  c.  9,  which  granted  a  like  sum  of 
1,484,016/.  1*.  llfrf.,  directed  that  the  proportion  of 
tax  which  each  district  was  found  to  have  borne 
under  the  assessment  made  pursuant  to  the  Act  4 
William  and  Mary^  c.  1,  should  determine  the  ratio  in 
which  it  was  to  contribute  towards  making  up  the 
quotas  the  Act  imposed  upon  the  several  counties,  cities, 
and  hundreds,  as  therein  expressed. 

From  the  passing  of  this  Act,  to  the  year  1798,  the 
land  tax  was  voted  annually,  and  the  Act  under  which 
the  grant  was  thus  yearly  levied  fixed  the  amount  to  be 
raised  for  the  particular  year,  and  named  the  pound  rate 
at  which  the  same  should  be  assessed.  The  rates  during 
this  period  ranged  from  4s.  in  the  pound,  which  was 
the  highest  rate  named,  to  Is,  in  the  pound,  the  lowest 
rate  named.  In  the  year  1798,  the  usual  Act  was  passed 
for  granting  the  land  tax  for  the  service  of  that  year. 
This  Act,  the  38th  George  III.  c.  5,  directed  the  sum 
of  1,989,673/.  to  be  raised  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
fixed  the  contingent  for  Scotland  at  47,954/.,  which  sum 
was  the  amount  paid  by  that  country  since  the  Union. 

In  accordance  with  the  established  practice,  the  Act 
mentioned  the  quotas  to  be  set  upon  counties,  and  certain 
divisions,  towards  raising  the  amount  to  be  paid  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  and  required  that  such  quotas  should  be 
still  levied  within  the  several  divisions  and  sub-divisions 
in  proportion  to  the  sums  respectively  assessed  thereon 
by  the  Act  4th  William  and  Mary.  The  quota  for 
Scotland  was  also  to  be  raised  according  to  the  propor- 
tions specially  named  in  the  Act. 

Before  this  time,  however,  the  principle  of  assess- 
ment observed  under  the  first  Land  Tax  Acts  had  been 
widely  departed  from.  Personal  estate,  which  it  was 
evidently  intended  should  contribute  the  larger  share 
of  the  annual  quota  granted,  had  been  gradually  re- 
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lieved  from  assessment,  and  to  such  an  extent,  that  in 
1798  the  proportion  of  the  quota  borne  by  pensions, 
offices,  and  personal  estate,  together  amounted  only  to 
150,000/.,  whilst  lands,  tenements,  and  other  property 
contributed  the  remainder. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1798,  Mr.  Pitt  produced  his 
scheme  for  the  redemption  of  the  land  tax,  which  was 
brought  into  operation  by  the  Act  38  George  III.  c.  60. 
The  object  of  this  measure  was  to  diminish  the  pressure 
of  the  public  debt  in  the  market,  by  causing  the  absorp- 
tion of  a  large  amount  of  stock.  In  order  to  carry  out 
the  plan,  the  land  tax,  which  by  the  assessment  of  the 
current  year  was  charged  upon  the  several  counties, 
ridings,  stewartries,  cities,  boroughs,  cinque  ports, 
towns,  and  places  in  Great  Britain,  in  respect  of  lands, 
tenements,  and  hereditaments,  was  made  perpetual  upon 
such  counties,  ridings,  &c.,  subject  to  redemption ;  and 
the  quotas,  thus  rendered  a  fixed  charge,  have  been 
therein  levied  (minus  the  redeemed  portion  thereof) 
from  the  passing  of  such  Act,  to  the  present  time. 

From  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary  (1692),  the  duties  raised  in  England,  under  the 
head  of  land  tax,  were  levied  at  rates  varying  from  1^. 
to  4^.  in  the  pound,  according  to  the  exigences  of  the 
times,  by  Acts  annually  passed  for  such  purpose,  down 
to  the  year  1798,  when  so  much  of  the  quota  of  land 
tax  granted  by  the  Act  of  that  year,  the  38th  Geo.  III. 
c.  5,  as  was  assessed  upon  lands,  tenements,  and  here- 
ditaments was  made  perpetual  by  the  38th  Geo.  III. 
c.  60,  subject  to  redemption,  which  latter  Act  continued 
the  powers  and  provisions  of  the  38th  Geo.  III.  c.  5, 
for  assessing  and  levying  the  unredeemed  portion  of  the 
tax.  These  powers  and  provisions  were  also  continued 
by  the  42nd  Geo.  III.  c.  116,  which  repealed  the  38th 
Geo.  III.  c.  60,  and  were  confirmed  by  the  53rd 
Geo.  III.  c.  142 ;  but  they  have  been  since  modified  in 
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some  respects  and  extended  in  others  by  subsequent 
Acts  passed  for  the  more  effectual  assessment  and  col- 
lection of  the  tax. 

The  substance  of  the  existing  enactments^  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  brought  into  operation^  for  the 
due  raising  of  the  duties^  may  be  more  conveniently 
considered  under  the  following  general  heads :  — 

Ist.  The  persons  and  nature  of  property  chargeable, 
and  the  persons  and  subjects  exempt. 

2nd.  Mode  of  assessment  and  collection,  and  rights 
and  remedies  of  persons  assessed. 

THE  PERSONS  AND  NATURE  OF  PROPERTY  CHARGEABLE, 
AND  THE  PERSONS  AND  SUBJECTS  EXEMPT. 

First,  as  to  property  assessable. 

The  following  are  declared  liable  to  assessment : — 
All  and  every  manors,  messuages,  lands,  tenements, 
mines,  iron  mills,  furnaces,  and  other  iron  works,  salt 
springs,  and  works,  all  parks,  chaces,  warrens,  woods, 
underwoods,  coppices,  and  all  fishings,  tithes,  tolls, 
annuities,  and  all  other  yearly  profits,  and  all  heredita- 
ments, fee  farm  rents,  and  all  other  rents,  payments, 
and  sums  of  money  issuing  out  of  any  lands.  (38  Geo. 
III.  c.  5,  s.  4  and  24.) 

These  are  to  be  charged  with  as  much  equality,  and 
indifference  as  is  possible,  by  a  yearly  assessnient^  to  be 
made  at  an  equal  pound  rate^  not  exceeding  four  shillings 
in  the  pound,  upon  the  real  value  thereof,  towards  raising 
the  quotas  made  perpetual  by  the  38th  Geo.  IIL  c.  60, 
upon  the  several  cities,  boroughs,  towns,  parishes,  and 
places  in  England,  Wales,  and  Berwick-upon-Tweed. 
(42  Geo.  III.  c.  116,  s.  180.) 

Where  these  different  descriptions  of  property  are 
assessed  to  the  poor  rate,  such  rate  is  very  generally 
adopted   as  the  basis  for  assessment  to  the  land  tax, 
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and  may,  in  most  cases,  be  regarded  as  a  sufficiently 
convenient  and  equitable  mode  of  valuation  for  the 
purpose.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
such  mode  of  adjusting  the  rate  of  land  tax  can  only 
be  resorted  to  when  it  is  found  to  accord  fully  with  the 
directions  set  forth  in  the  Act 

All  lands,  &c.,  are  to  be  rated  and  assessed  in  the 
places  where  such  lands  lie,  and  not  elsewhere.  (38 
Geo.  III.  c.  5,  s.  53.) 

Tenants  are  to  pay  the  tax,  and  deduct  it  out  of  their 
rent ;  and  if  any  difference  should  arise  between  them 
and  their  landlords;  concerning  the  rate,  the  Commis- 
sioners for  putting  the  Act  into  execution,  have  power 
to  settle  the  same  as  they  may  think  fit  (s.  17  and  18). 

Contracts  or  agreements,  however,  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  touching  the  payment  of  taxes  and  assess- 
ments, are  not  to  be  affected  (s.  35). 

Assessments  upon  the  house  of  foreign  Ministers  are 
to  be  paid  by  the  landlord  or  owner  (s.  46). 

Every  assessment  to  the  land  tax  should  be  made 
upon  the  several  occupiers  of  the  property  chargeable. 

The  5th  section  of  38  Geo.  III.  c.  5,  after  reciting 
that  many  of  the  manors,  messuages,  lands,  tenements, 
tithes,  hereditaments,  and  premises  liable  to  assessment 
to  the  land  tax,  are  subject  to  the  payment  of  several 
rent^harges,  »;  annuitik  and  other  annual  payments 
issuing  out  of  the  same,  or  to  the  payment  of  divers  fee 
farm  rents,  rents  service,  or  other  rents  thereupon  re- 
ceived, or  charged,  and  that,  consequently,  the  owners 
of  the  lands  so  encumbered,  do  not  receive  the  true 
yearly  value  of  the  same ;  authorizes  such  landlords  and 
owners  to  abate  and  deduct  out  of  every  fee  farm  rent, 
or  other  annual  payment,  so  much  of  the  pound  rate 
assessed  upon  the  said  manors,  lands,  &c.,  as  a  like 
rate  for  every  such  fee  farm  rent,  or  annual  payment 
respectively,  shall,  by  a  just  proportion,  amount  to,  so 
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as  such  fee  farm  rent^  or  other  annual  rent,  do  amount 
unto  twenty  shillings  per  annum,  or  more. 

In  the  case,  however,  of  fee  farm  rents,  or  other  chief 
rents,  payable  to  the  Crown,  or  to  any  person  deriving 
title  from  tbe  Crown  by  purchase,  under  the  Acts  22 
and  23  Charles  II.  c.  6  and  24,  it  is  enacted  (38  Geo. 
III.  c.  5,  s.  30  and  31),  that  the  receivers  thereof  are  to 
allow  to  the  parties  paying  the  same,  four  shillings  in  the 
pound  upon  such  rents,  and  a  proportionate  rate  for  any 
greater  sum  than  ten  shillings,  excepting  such  fee  farm 
rents  as  were  payable  before  25th  March,  1693,  to  any 
college,  hospital,  or  any  person  exempted  by  the  Act ; 
and  provided  such  deduction  does  not  exceed  the  sum 
assessed  upon  the  whole  estate,  out  of  which  such  fee 
farm  rents,  &c.,  may  issue. 

Secondly,  as  to  persons  and  subjects  exempt. 

The  Sovereign,  by  virtue  of  Royal  prerogative,  is 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  all  statutes  imposing 
duties  on  the  subject. 

The  25th  section  of  38  Geo.  III.  c.  5,  declares 
exempt,  colleges  and  halls,  in  either  of  the  two  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  and  the  colleges  of 
Windsor,  Eton,  Winton,  and  Westminster ;  the  corpo- 
ration of  the  governors  of  the  charity  for  the  relief  of 
poor  widows  and  children  of  clergymen;  and  the 
college  of  Bromley ;  and  all  hospitals  in  England  and 
Wales,  or  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  for,  or  in  respect  of, 
the  sites  of  the  colleges,  halls,  or  hospitals.  It  also 
exempts  all  masters,  fellows,  readers,  oi&cers,  &c.,  of 
any  college  or  hall,  and  all  masters  and  ushers  of  schools, 
from  assessment  for  any  profits,  or  exhibitions,  &c., 
arising,  or  growing  due  to  them  in  respect  of  their  places 
or  employments  in  such  universities,  colleges,  or  schools. 
The  same  section  further  exempts  any  houses,  or  land??, 
which,  on  or  before  the  25th  March,  1693,  belonged  to 
the  sites  of  any  colleges,  or  halls,  in  England,  Wales, 
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or  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  or  to  Christ's  Hospital,  St 
Bartholomew's,  Bridewell,  St.  Thomas's,  and  Bethle- 
hem Hospitals,  in  the  city  of  London,  or  borough  of 
Southwark,  or  any  of  them,  or  to  the  said  corporation 
of  the  governors  of  the  charity  for  the  relief  of  poor 
widows  and  children  of  clergymen,  or  to  the  college  of 
Bromley,  and  any  other  hospital  or  almshouse,  for  or  in 
respect  only  of  any  rents,  or  revenues,  which,  on  or 
before  the  25th  March,  1693,  were  payable  to  the  said 
hospitals,  or  almshouses,  to  be  disbursed  for  the  imme- 
diate use  and  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  sdd  hospitals,  && 
only. 

But  all  houses  and  lands  held  by  lease,  or  grant,  from 
the  said  corporation,  or  of  any  of  the  said  hospitals,  or 
almshouses,  are  liable  to  be  assessed  for  so  much  as  they 
are  yearly  worth,  over  and  above  the  rents  reserved  and 
payable  to  such  corporation,  &c.,  to  be  disbursed  for 
the  immediate  relief  of  the  poor  of  such  corporation, 
&c.  (s-  26). 

The  district  commissioners  of  land  tax  are  to  deter- 
mine how  far  lands,  &c.,  belonging  to  hospitals,  &c.,  not 
exempted  by  name,  are  liable  to  assessment  (s.  28). 

All  lands,  &c.,  belonging  to  any  hospital,  or  settled 
to  any  charitable,  or  pious  use,  which  were  assessed  in 
the  fourth  year  of  William  and  Mary,  are  likewise 
chargeable ;  all  other  lands,  &c.,  then  belonging  to  such 
hospitals,  &c.,  not  then  assessed,  being  exempt  (s.  29). 

The  tenants  of  any  houses  and  lands  belonging  to  the 
said  colleges,  halls,  hospitals,  &c.,  who,  by  their  leases, 
or  agreements,  are  bound  to  pay  rates,  and  taxes,  are 
also  liable  to  assessment  (s.  27). 

No  poor  person  shall  be  chargeable,  whose  lands, 
tenements,  or  hereditaments,  are  not  of  the  full  yearly 
value  of  20s.  in  the  whole  (s.  80). 

Tolls,  or  duties  on  turnpikes,  are  not  chargeable 
(s.  122). 
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In  addition  to  the  above  exemptions,  thus  distinctly 
provided  for,  there  are  the  following,  arising  both 
incid^itallj,  and  directly,  out  of  the  Bedemption 
Acts : — 

Allotments  made  under  Inclosure  Acts,  in  respect  of 
messuages,  lands,  &c.,  upon  which  the  land  tax  has 
been  redeemed,  and  in  respect  of  rights  of  common 
appurtenant  thereto,  are  not  assessable.  Such  allot- 
ments are  likewise  not  chargeable  when  made  in  respect 
of  lands,  or  common  rights,  &c.,  belonging  to  hospital 
lands,  &c,  coming  within  the  exemptions  contemplated 
by  the  25th  section  of  38  Geo.  IIL  c  5. 

Upon  the  partition  of  any  lands,  &c.,  held  by  co- 
parceners, or  joint-tenants,  &c.,  the  allotments  made  to 
such  of  the  co-parceners,  &c,  who  have  redeemed  their 
proportion  of  land  tax,  are  exonerated  from  assessment 
(42  Geo.  III.  c.  116,  s.  39.) 

By  the  Act  53  Geo.  III.  c.  123,  s.  38,  tithes  and  other 
hereditaments  belonging  to  any  livings,  the  land  tax 
whereof  had  been  redeemed  previous  to  the  passing  of 
that  Act,  are  discharged  from  liability  to  assessment, 
although  not  rated  to  the  land  tax  at  the  time  of  re- 
demption; and  all  tithes  and  hereditaments  sold  or 
conveyed,  to  any  body  politic,  or  corporate,  or  company, 
or  any  feoffees,  or  trustees,  for  charitable,  or  other 
public  purposes,  for  redeeming  land  tax  on  other  here- 
ditaments, are  likewise  declared  free  from  assessment, 
though  not  rated  to  the  land  tax  at  the  time  of  such 
sale  or  conveyance  thereof. 

By  the  Acts  46  Geo.  III.  c.  133,  49  Geo.  IIL  c.  67, 
50  Geo.  III.  c  58,  and  53  Geo.  III.  c.  123,  powers  were 
given  to  Commissioners  appointed  under  the  Great  Seal, 
to  direct  the  exoneration  and  discharge  of  the  land  tax 
charged  upon  the  lands,  tenements,  and  other  heredita* 
ments  belonging  to  any  livings,  or  other  ecclesiastical 
benefices,  and  charitable  institutions,  the  whole  annual 
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income  whereof  did  not  exceed  150L  withoat  payment 
of  any  consideration. 

It  was  enacted  by  53  Geo.  III.  c.  123,  s.  38^  that  all 
messuagee,  lands^  tithes^  and  other  hereditaments  be« 
longing  to  the  several  liyingSj  &c.,  which  had  been,  or 
were  intended  to  be,  exonerated  from  land  tax,  under 
the  powers  of  the  above  Acts,  should  be  absolutely  dis- 
charged^ and  exonerated  from  land  tax  from  the  periods 
of  their  exoneration  under  either  of  those  Acts,  and 
from  all  futqre  assessments  to  the  land  tax,  notwith- 
standing certain  portions,  or  parts  of  the  tithes,  or 
other  hereditaments  belonging  to  such  livings,  were 
not,  at  the  respective  periods  of  exoneration,  rated  to 
the  land  ti^. 

The^e  powers  of  exonerating  small  livings,  &c.,  were 
renewed  and  enlarged  by  the  54  Geo.  III.  c.  173,  and  57 
Geo.  I^.  c.  100,  and  the  commissioners  for  executing 
such  Acts  might  exonerate  the  hereditaments  belonging 
to  such  livings,  &c,  not  rated  to  the  land  tax,  from 
liability  to  assessment;  and  all  the  hereditaments 
belonging  to  any  living,  so  exonerated,  are  thereby 
declared  free  from  any  future  assessment,  although  any 
of  them,  or  any  parts  thereof,  were  omitted  to  be  rated 
to  the  land  tax  at  the  time  of  the  exoneration  (s.  4). 
Allotments  made  under  Inclosure  Acts,  in  respect  of 
lands,  &c.,  belonging  to  livings  exonerated  under  the 
powers  of  the  above  recited  Acts,  are  also  not  assessable 
to  land  tax. 

The  duties  on  personal  estates  having  been  repealed 
in  1833,  by  the  3  William  IV.  c.  12,  the  only  duties 
remaining  to  be  considered  are  those  chargeable  in 
respect  of  public  ofl^ces  of  profit.  The  38  Geo.  III.  c.  5, 
directed  that  these  offices  should  be  rated  at  four  shil- 
lings in  the  pound,  towards  the  aid  by  such  act  granted. 
The  38  Geo.  III.  c.  60,  which  made  perpetual,  subject 
to  redemption,  the  sums  chaq^d  on  lands,  &c,  provided 
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that  the  sums  charged  on  public  offices,  should  be 
raised  under  any  Act  or  Acts,  to  be  passed  for  that  pur- 
pose. These  duties  were  consequently  raised  under 
annual  Acts,  down  to  the  year  1836,  when  they  were 
made  perpetual  by  the  6  and  7  William  IV.  c,  97,  and 
for  ascertaining,  assessing,  and  regulating  such  duties, 
the  provisions  of  one  of  the  annual  Acts,  the  6  Geo.  IV. 
c  9,  were  continued.  This  Act  directs  (s.  3)  that  every 
person  having,  using,  or  exercising,  any  public  office, 
or  employment  of  profit,  which  is,  or  sheJl  be,  rated  by 
virtue  of  the  38  Geo.  III.  c.  5,  shall  be  charged  a  sum 
not  exceeding  the  amount  at  which  such  office  was 
assessed  in  the  year  1798.  Every  person  assessed  for 
his  office  or  employment,  is  to  be  rated  in  the  place 
where  the  same  is  exercised,  although  the  profits  arising 
therefrom  are  paid  elsewhere  (s.  16).  Where  any 
office  is  executed  by  deputy,  the  deputy  is  to  pay  the 
assessment  thereon,  and  deduct  the  same  out  of  the 
profits  of  such  office  (s.  17). 

No  officer,  however,  is  chargeable  in  respect  of  any 
salary,  stipend,  or,  other  annual  payment,  which  has 
been  specially  exempted  from  the  payment  of  aids  or 
taxes,  by  any  act  of  parliament,  order  in  council,  war- 
rant under  royal  sign  manual,  or  order  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  treasury,  or  in  any  case  where  the  sum 
assessed  on  such  salary  has  been  directed  to  be  repaid 
out  of  the  public  revenue,  provided  that  the  authority 
for  the  payment  of  such  salary,  nett,  or  without  deduc- 
tion, or  the  repayment  of  the  duty  assessed  thereon,  be 
certified  by  some  principal  officer  in  the  department  to 
which  such  officer  belongs  (s.  21). 

In  those  instances  of  the  rents  and  revenues  of  the 
residentiaries  of  the  cathedral  churches  in  England  and 
Wales,  being  chargeable  to  the  land  tax,  where  the 
overplus  of  such  rents,  above  the  tax  and  other  charges, 
goes  in  shares  to  them,  such  residentiaries  shall  not  be 
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farther  chai^eable  in  respect  thereof^  as  enjoying  offices 
of  profit  (s.  19). 


AS  TO  THE  LAND  TAX  PAYABLE  IN  SCOTLAND. 

In  the  Act  5  and  6  Anne^  c.  8^  intituled,  **  An  Act 
for  an  Union  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scot- 
land," it  is  provided  (Article  IX.)  "that  whenever  the 
sum  of  1,997,763/.  8*.  4^.  shall  be  enacted  by  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain,  to  be  raised  in  that  part 
of  the  kingdom  called  England,  on  land  and  other 
things  usually  charged  in  acts  of  parliament,  there  for 
granting  an  aid  to  the  crown  by  a  land  tax,  that  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  now  called  Scotland,  shall  be 
charged  by  the  same  Act  with  a  further  sum  of  48,00021 
free  of  all  charges,  as  the  quota  of  Scotland  to  such  tax, 
and  so  proportionately  for  any  greater  or  lesser  sum 
raised  in  England,  by  any  tax  on  land,  and  other  things 
usually  charged  together  with  the  land ;  and  that  such 
quota  for  Scotland,  in  the  cases  aforesaid,  be  raised  and 
collected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cess  now  is  in 
Scotland,  but  subject  to  such  regulations  in  the  manner 
of  collecting  as  shall  be  made  by  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain." 

In  accordance  with  the  above  Statute,  the  quota  for 
Scotland  varied  proportionately  with  that  of  England, 
down  to  the  year  1798,  when  the  sum  granted  for  Eng- 
land in  that  year,  by  38  Geo.  III.  c.  5,  was  1,989,673/. 
7s.  lO^d. ;  and  the  quota  for  Scotland  fixed  at  47,954/. 
1*.  2c?.,  to  be  levied  by  an  eight  months  cess  of  5,994/. 
5s.  l^d.  per  month ;  the  said  cess  to  be  raised  out  of  the 
land  rent,  according  to  the  monthly  proportions  within 
the  respective  shires,  stewartries,  cities,  and  boroughs, 
set  forth  in  the  Act  (s.  128) ;  the  proportion  of  the 
boroughs  was  to  be  rated  and  paid  according  to  the 
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then  exiBting  tax  roU^  or  was  to  be  settled  by  them- 
selves (s.  129). 

The  amount  of  the  quota  is  to  be  raised  free  of  all 
charges^  and  to  be  paid  at  Edinburgh  (s.  136). 

The  sums  so  assessed  upon  the  counties,  stewartries, 
cities,  boroughs,  &o.  were  made  perpetual,  subject  to 
redemption,  by  the  38th  Geo.  III.,  c.  60;  and  they  have 
from  such  time  been  assessed  under  the  provisions  of  the 
38th  Geo.  III.,  c.  5,  continued  for  the  purpose  by  the 
42nd  Geo.  III.,  c.  116,  which  Act  provides  (s.  180)  that 
all  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  situated  in  Scot- 
land, shall  continue  subject  to  a  new  assessment  yearly, 
and  from  year  to  year,  according  to  the  rates,  and  in 
the  manner  established  by  law  or  custom,  in  that 
country. 

Thus,  it  appears,  that  the  land  tax  is  now  assessed 
on  a  valuation  of  estates  made  in  the  year  1692,  when 
certain  payments,  or  quotas,  were  apportioned  to  each 
county,  or  hundred,  or  other  division;  and  that  for 
upwards  of  a  century  the  tax  was  payable  under  annual 
acts,  and  varied  in  amount  from  one  shilling  in  the 
pound,  to  four  shillings,  at  which  latter  sum  it  was 
made  perpetual  by  the  38th  Geo.  III.,  c.  60,  subject, 
however,  to  redemption  by  the  landowners,  on  certain 
conditions.  But  no  new  valuation  of  the  land  has  been 
made,  and  the  proportion  chargeable  to  each  district 
has  continued  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  time  of 
William  III.,  as  regulated  by  the  Act  of  1692.  That 
assessment  is  said  not  to  have  been  accurate,  even  at 
that  time ;  and,  of  course,  improved  cultivation,  and 
the  extended  markets  for  agricultural  produce,  raised 
up  by  the  application  of  industry,  inventions,  and 
capital  to  manufacturers  and  commerce,  during  the  last 
150  years,  have  completely  changed  the  relative  value 
of  different  portions  of  the  soil. 

The  difference  is  caused  by  the  accumulation  of  pro- 
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ductive  capital  and  fixed  property  in  one  district  over 
another ;  partly,  also,  by  the  discovery  and  application 
of  minerals,  unknown  in  1692.  The  chief  increase, 
however,  is  caused  by  the  difference  between  the  order 
of  persons  who  live  on  rent,  and  eat  up  the  wealth  it 
represents  without  residue,  leaving  the  smallest  possible 
profit  to  the  producers  of  rent;  and  the  order  of  persons 
engaged  in  manufactures  and  commerce,  who  live  more 
moderately  in  relation  to  income,  and  add  what  their 
moderation  spares  to  productive  capital,  again  4oing  the 
same,  and  again  and  again,  to  be  succeeded  by  others^ 
augmenting  the  productive  capital  in  li]ce  manner.  At 
last,  the  increase  elevates  the  rent  per  acre  of  their 
county,  until  the  land  tax  valuation  of  1693  stands  at 
^.  per  pound  for  manufacturing  Lancashire,  and  one- 
ninth  of  a  farthing  for  commercial  Liverpool. 

In  the  discussions  which  took  place  in  1798,  when 
Mr.  Pitt  introduced  his  bill,  which  passed  into  a  law, 
for  the  redemption  of  the  land  tax  at  twenty  years' 
purchase,  two  leading  facts,  with  which  the  public  have 
now  to  deal,  were  prominently  put  forward. 

The  first  was,  that  the  valuation  of  property  for  land 
tax  toas  the  same  in  1798,  as  it  Imd  been  in  1695. 

The  second  was,  that  the  Act  for  the  redemption  of 
that  land  tax  (4«.  in  the  pound  on  the  valuation  of 
169o)  did  not  preclude  that  or  any  future  JParliament, 
from  imposing  another  land  taxy  or  augmentation^  or  a 
re-assessment  of  the  present;  so  that  the  redemption  of 
the  land  tax,  under  the  provisions  of  1798,  does  not 
preclude  by  any  compact  avowed  or  implied,  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  present  day,  or  any  future  time,  from 
re*assessing  the  rental  of  land  at  4«.  in  the  pound  of 
present  value  (or  at  any  other  rate),  if  it  be  the  will  of 
the  nation  that  such  should  be  done ;  at  the  same  time 
Mr.  Pitt  comforted  the  Houae  of  Comn^ons  of  that  day, 

H  2 
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with  the  assurance  tliat  Parliament  was  not  likely  i(y 
propose  a  re-assessment. 

He  said  that  he  proposed^  by  this  measure,  to  reduce 
so  much  of  the  public  debt  as  should  leave  an  income 
of  2,400,000?.,  applicable  to  the  public  service.  The 
pecuniary  advantages  arising  from  this  measure  must 
be  obvious  from  this  statement,  because  the  public 
would  dispose  of  2,000,000/.,  for  which  they  would 
clear  off  the  public  debt  to  such  an  amount,  that  the 
interest  would  produce  a  sum  of  2,400,000/.,  leaving 
upon  the  whole,  a  clear  gain  to  the  public  of  400,000/. 
He  proposed  to  sell  the  land  tax  at  twenty  years' 
purchase ! 

By  a  return  to  the  House  of  Commons,  dated 
12th  July,  1844,  the  total  of  land  tax  in  England  and 
Wales,  was  shown  to  be  1,858,924/.  6s.  l|rf.,  of  which 
724,463/.  19*.  2}A  was  redeemed,  and  1,134,460/.  6a-. 
10^€/.  was  unredeemed. 

The  impropriety  and  impdicy,  if  not  dishonesty,  of 
selling  the  land  tax,  it  is  hardly  now  worth  considering. 
But  the  sale  of  the  land  tax  for  a  given  sum,  at  any 
time,  must  be  a  fraud  upon  posterity.  Suppose  it  to 
be  redeemed  by  the  landowner .  by  purchase  of  twenty  • 
years,  the  price  of  redemption  is  either  at  once  spent 
by  Government,  or  it  is  not.  If  spent,  it  is  a  financial 
fraud,  as  the  amount  of  the  tax  for  the  future  is  levied 
on  something  else,  most  probably,  on  some  process  of 
industry,  or  operation  of  commerce,  to  its  obstruction, 
and  the  diminution  of  its  capital. 

If  the  redemption  money  be  not  at  once  dissipated, 
the  sale  of  the  land  tax  is  not  less  a  financial  blunder, 
if  not  a  fraud.  If  land  worth  100/.  a  year  be  sold  by 
its  private  owner  at  twenty  years'  purchase,  he  receives 
2000/.  If  he  dissipate  this  sum  in  the  first  year,  or 
in  any  period  of  years,  he  must  supply  his  wants 
elsewhere,  or  starve.     Nobody  will  grant  him,  and  the 
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generations  of  his  family  after  him,  through  all  pos- 
terity, 100/.  a  year,  or  2,000/.  every  twenty  years.  But 
if  the  State  sell  lOOL  a  year  of  land  tax  for  2,000/.,  and 
dissipate  that  sum  in  one  year,  or  in  any  period  of 
years,  its  future  wants  must  be  supplied  elsewhere,  no 
matter  where  the  burden  falls. 

But,  even  were  the  land  tax  exchanged  for  what  is 
an  equivalent  at  the  period  of  exchange,  say  100/.  a 
year  of  land  tax,  to  pay  off  2,000/.  principal  of  national 
debt  (which  was  never  due),  the  financial  blunder  is 
the  same  in  principle,  though  it  might  be  less  in 
degree.  The  weight  of  the  public  debt  diminishes, 
first,  positively,  by  alteration  in  the  value  of  money, 
and  second,  relatively,  by  increase  of  population,  and 
tax-bearing  property.  Whereas  rent,,  or  tithe  (land 
tax  being  analogous  to  rent  and  tithe,  except  in  the 
improper  adherence  to  the  fixed  valuation  of  1695), 
increases,  not  only  as  other  property  and  population 
increase,  but  in  a  ratio  considerably  greater.  Let  it  be 
affected  by  the  same  influences  as  rent  and  tithe,  as, 
doubtless,  the  public  will  soon  insist  on  its  being ;  to  the 
influence  of  competition  for  space  to  cultivate,  to  build ; 
to  the  influence  of  expanding  capital,  population,  and 
industry,  in  manufactures  and  commerce,  and  it  also 
will  expand.  To  sell  the  right  to  this  source  of  revenue 
for  the  improvident  mess  of  potage,  called  Redemption 
of  the  Land  Tax,  is  a  folly  which  finds  no  adequate 
expression  in  p<ditical  phraseology;  it  is  a  breach  of 
trust,  and  very  like  embezzlement  and  fraud;  breach 
of  public  trust  for  the  benefit  of  private  interests ;  em- 
bezzlement of  public  funds  to  serve  immediate  political 
ends ;  fraud  upon  the  public  finances  by  the  legislative 
and  governing  order  of  men,  to  aggrandise  their  own 
private  property. 

For  showing  the  absurd  inequality  of  the  land  tax, 
.and  how  small  a  portion  of  the  burdens  of  the  State  is 
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borne  by  real  property,  and  by  land  in  particular,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  Tables  published  in  de- 
tail, of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen,  framed  from 
the  returns  of  land  tax  valuation  in  the  Parliamentary 
Paper  316,  session  1844,  and  the  property-tax  returns, 
ending  5th  of  April,  1843,  in  the  same  paper,  and  in 
the  official  returns  adduced  ks  evidence  before  the 
Lords'  Comniittee  on  Burdens  on  Land. 


Land  Tu:  paid  ttpon  Tfi£  Groukd  Hents  Aia>  othbb  Real 

PBOPSaTT  OS-  CEBTAIir  TOWHB. 


Amount  of  Land  Tax 

Rate  of  Land  Tax 

Real  Property 
assessed  to  Pro- 
perty Tax,  1842. 

on  Land  and  Tene- 
ments according  to 

the  Assessments  of 

per  Pound  on 

Value  ol  Real 

Property  assessed 

to  Property  Tax, 

1695  and  1798  still 

London,  City     . 

adhered  to. 

£1,68^,266 

^87,056 

t.  d. 

about     1  r| 

0  0} 

St.  Paiicras 

1,217.479 

1,399 

MRrjrIebone 

1,087,783 

564 

half  a    0  <A 

Faddiagton        •       • 

584.152 

354 

about    0  04 

Bath    .       .       •       • 

814,541 

657 

..      ool 

Cheltenham 

216,108 

491 

ool 

Leeds  and  Suburbl  . 

544.908 

.1.057 

M          OOJ 

Sheffield     . 

215,596 

212 

under    0  O4 

Liyerpool  .       . 

1,568^7 

168 

about  one 

9th  of    0  Oi 

Ditto,  Everton,  Tox- 
teth.  West  Derby    . 

S4S,481 

^1 

under    0  0| 

Manchester 

1.573,405 

1.106 

::    Sm 

Preston       .        .        . 

177,196 

98 

The  same  calculations  xnAde  on  all  the  counties  and 
divisions  in  England  and  Wales  show  an  average  rate 
per  pound  of  A^d.  on  the  annual  value  of  real  propertj 
assessed  to  property  tax  in  1842-3. 

That  this  mode  of  assessing  the  land  tax  is  quite 
contrary  to  the  meaning  of  the  Legislature,  is  beyond 
all  doubt,  foi*  M  the  acts  expressly  provide  that  the 
tax  on  *'all  hereditaments  of  what  nature  and  kind 
soever,"  shall  be  "  the  sum  of  4*.  for  every  20*.  by  the 
year,  which  the  said  messuages,  &c.,  are  now  worth  to 
be  leased,  if  the  same  were  truly  and  bondjiiie  leased 
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or  demised  at  rack-^rent,  and  according  to  the  full  true 
yearly  value  thereof;'*  and  all  enact  that  Commis- 
sioners shall  be  appointed^  and  that  such  CommissionerB 
shall  appoint  two  assessors  for  each  parish,  whose  duties 
are  thus  defined  in  the  Act  of  1798 : — ^  To  ascertain 
and  inform  themselves,  by  all  lawful  ways  and  means 
they  can,  of  the  true  and  full  yearly  value  of  all 
manors,  &c. ;"  and  having  so  done  **  to  assess  all  and 
every  the  said  manors,  &e.,  after  the  rate  of  4^.  for 
every  20s.  of  the  full  yearly  value  as  the  same  are  let, 
or  are  worth  to  be  let  at  the  time  of  aseessinff  thereof 
as  aforesaid."  If  the  valuation  of  1692  were  to  be  the 
fixed  and  unvarying  assessment,  what  occasion  was 
there  for  any  assessors  at  all  after  that  had  been  made? 
Why  should  they  have  been  required  annually  to  per*- 
form  what  would  then  have  been  a  mere  unmeaning 
process?  Such,  however,  is  the  construction  under 
-which  landowners  have  profited,  and  the  revenue  has 
suffered  ever  since  the  year  1692. 

Of  the  efiect  of  this  interpretation  Liverpool  afibrds 
a  striking  example.  The  now  populous  district  of 
Everton  contributes  about  12,000/.  to  the  income  and 
property  tax,  exclusive  of  sums  paid  by  wealthy  resi- 
dents at  their  places  of  business  in  town.  But  its  con- 
tribution to  the  land  tax  is  just  fourteen  pounds  and  a 
few  odd  shillings  per  annum  !  This  is  4«.  in  the  pound 
on  land  unredeemed,  according  to  its  valuation  in  the 
rei^  of  William  III.;  on  the  present  actual  value 
it  is  some  inappreciable  fraction  of  a  farthing. 

The  same  inequality,  and,  in  most  cases,  the  same 
nominal  amount  of  charge,  is  found  in  the  assessment 
to  land  tax  in  Scotland. 

The  county  of  Ayr  has  the  largest  amount  of  real 
pro^rty  assessed  to  the  land  tax;  but  the  rate  per 
cent,  is  only  U.  7s.  2d,  The  county  of  Peebles,  which 
is  valued  at  432/.  28.  dd.,  is  assessed  at  the  rate  of 
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16  per  cent.  But  the  value  of  real  property  assessed 
to  the  property  tax  in  1843  is  531,3187.  I85.  4|^.,  while 
Peebles  is  assessed  at  74:filOL  7s.  S^d.  The  county  of 
Lanark  is  assessed  to  the  property  tax  in  1843>  at 
1,834,9982.  13«.  4^.,  or  more  than  three  times  the 
amount  of  the  county  of  Ayr,  yet  it  pays  to  the  land  tax 
only  II.  5s.  5d,  per  cent.  Edinburgh  pays  13Z.  7s.  per 
cent,  on  a  valuation  of  15,92  IZ.  14^.  3d. ;  but  the  rapid 
increase  of  manufacturing  industry  has  added  im- 
mensely to  the  wealth  of  this  city,  the  estimate  being 
'  609,4837.  I4s,  4:d. ;  but  even  this  has  been  outstripped 
by  the  City  of  Glasgow,  which  is  estimated  at  629,3402. 
85.  lOd.  But  the  amount  of  land  tax  charged  on  Edin- 
burgh by  the  Act  of  1797  is  2,6607.  lOs.  6d.,  while  on 
Glasgow  it  is  only  9587. 

These  instances  may  be  sufficient  to  show  the  absurd 
inequality  and  gross  injustice  of  the  present  system^ 
and  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  establish  a  sound 
principle  for  taxing  real  property  on  any  such  unsound 
basis. 


No.  6.— Page  28. 

INCOME   TAX. 

Net  produce  of  Tax  for  the  Year  ended 

3l8t  March,  1856  ....    ^15,159,457  14    4 

This  tax  was  imposed  in  1842^  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  certain  very  important,  though  only  partially 
carried  out^  commercial  reforms ;  and  its  duration  was 
limited  to  three  years.  Its  .  unjust^  and,  therefore, 
oppressive,  operation  was  soon  the  subject  of  universal 
complaint;     but    the  evil    being    regarded    as    only 
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temporaiy,  it  was  readily  submitted  to  for  the  sake  of 
the  permanent  good  which  was  thereby  to  be  effected ; 
and  which  was  effected  accordingly.  The  extension  of 
commerce  and  wealth,  consequent  upon  even  an  imper- 
fect adoption  of  sound  principles,  has  enabled  the 
country  to  bear,  with  comparative  ease,  burdens  which 
would,  otherwise,  have  pressed  upon  it  with  ruinous 
severity.  But  this  tax  which  was  to  continue  only  for 
three  years,  has  now  reached  its  sixteenth  year,  with  an 
assured  extension  of  four  years  more,  and  no  rational 
prospect  of  its  discontinuance  even  then.  The  horse 
has  borne  the  saddle,  and  carried  the  rider  so  far,  and  so 
successfully,  that  the  rider  shows  no  inclination  to  dis- 
mount, and,  probably,  never  will,  until,  by  hard  kicking, 
he  is  fairly  thrown  off. 

The  call,  which  has  been  so  generally  made,  for  the 
equitable  adjustment  of  this  tax,  is  a  call  which  can 
never  be  answered,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  an 
equitable  adjustment  is  impossible.  As  long  as  the 
attempt  be  made  to  tax  fluctuating,  and  uncertain, 
incomes,  inequality  and  injustice  must  be  inseparable. 
Incomes  derived  from  skill,  and  industry;  or  from 
professions,  and  trades ;  must  ever  be  fluctuating,  and 
uncertain ;  and  also  precarious ;  and  to  tax  these  at  the 
same  rate  as  fixed,  and  permanent,  incomes,  must  ever 
be  injustice;  nor  can  any  attempt  to  make  the  rate  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  such  incomes,  ever  do  more 
than  diminish  the  amount  of  that  injustice,  which  it  can 
never  altogether  remove.  The  principle  is  radically 
wrong.  Income  can  be  fairly  and  properly  taxed  only 
as  the  annual  produce  of  realised  property,  or  capital. 
Income  only  furnishes  the  means  for  making  a  fair  valua- 
tion ;  equal  in  effect,  and  fair  and  just  for  all.  This 
is  truly  a  tax  upon  property ;  resting  on  a  clear,  and 
well  defined  principle,  and  also  on  a  fixed,  and  firm, 
basis.      But  a  tax  upon  income  is  indefinite,  and  never 
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can  have  any  fixed,  or  secure,  basis.  The  one  is  alv^ays 
the  same,  or  calculable  in  value ;  the  other  is  never  the 
same,  and  never  calculable  in  value.  No  safe  data  for 
the  calculation  can  ever  be  obtained,  so  long  as  the  pod«- 
session  of  life,  and  strength,  and  faculties,  and  the  other 
numberless  chances  on  which  income,  from  other  than 
realised  property,  or  capital,  depends,  remains  uncertain. 
But  why  should  a  tax  be  imposed  upon  incomes 
arising  out  of,  and  dependent  solely  on,  life,  and 
strength,  and  faculties  ?  Why  should  professional  in* 
comes,  the  profits  of  trade,  and  the  wages  of  labour,  be 
taxed  ?  Why  should  men  be  taxed  whose  only  property 
is  the  daily  produce  of  their  own  industry  ?  If  it  be 
said  that  they  enjoy  the  benefits  and  protection  which 
the  State  extends  equally  to  all ;  that  may  be  a  good 
reason  why  all  should  contribute  to  the  State  for  such 
benefits,  and  protection ;  but  can  be  no  reason  for  taxing 
property  which  they  do  not  possess.  A  tax  for  the 
protection  of  the  person,  is  one  thing ;  but  a  tax  for  the 
protection  of  property  is  another,  and  different  thing. 
Both  may  be  very  proper  subjects  for  taxation ;  but  a 
tax  for  the  protection  of  property  which  has  no  exist- 
ence, is  as  absurd  as  would  be  a  tax  for  the  protection  of 
a  life  which  has  Ceased  to  exist. 

But  it  is  as  bad  ih  policy  as  it  is  wrong  in  principle 
to  attempt  to  tax  the  incomes  of  the  productive  or 
useful  labourers  of  the  State.  The  tendency  of  any 
such  tax  is  to  prevent,  pro  tantOi  the  increase  of  wealth 
and  capital,  or  realised  property ;  for  capital  is  nothing 
more  than  accumulated  savings,  all  being  originally  the 
produce  of  labour.  In  the  form  of  capital,  or  realised 
property,  it  becomes  the  wealdi  of  the  nation,  and  then 
may  properly  contribute  a  fair  share  to  the  necessities 
of  the  State.  But  to  make  income  contribute  before 
it  has  assumed  the  form  of  capital,  or  realised  property, 
is  to  destroy  the  source  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation;  and 
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18  as  absurd  as  would  be  the  conduct  of  a  person  who 
keeps  bees  for  the  sake  of  theit  honey^  if  he  were  to 
cut  down  and  destroy  all  the  flowers  in  his  garden  and 
neighbourhood  before  the  honey  were  made.  Equally 
absurd  it  is  to  say  that  the  honey-makers  thereby 
go  free.  They  are  the  industrious,  wealth-producing 
labourers ;  tad  when  this  laboutr  is  completed,  and  the 
honey  made,  it  will  be  taken  fts  required  for  use ;  and, 
if  wisely,  so  much  only  will  be  taken  as  is  absolutely 
and  fairly  required,  and  enough  will  be  left  to  enable 
the  workers  to  continue  to  produce ;  ncr  of  the  abun- 
dance will  any  be  taken  for  feeding  the  wasps  and  the 
drones. 

Thus  the  productive  industry  of  the  country  produces 
income,  which,  accumulating,  forms  capital,  the  only 
real  wealth  of  nations  ;  and  whilst  that  process  of 
formation  is  going  on,  all  are  equally  interested  in  pre- 
serving the  means  from  diminution,  because  all  derive 
equal  benefit  when  the  process  is  completed,  by  the 
contribution  which  the  capital  then  makes  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  State. 

If  this  be  the  true  view,  it  follows  that  direct  taxa- 
tion is  the  only  true  system ;  but  as  this  will  be  more 
fully  shown  when  "  Taxation  as  it  ought  to  be  ^  comes 
to  be  considered,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  pursue  this 
inquiry  further. 


No.  7.  —  Page  30. 

POST   OFFICE. 

Net  Receipt  for  the  Year  ended  Slst  March, 

lfi56 je2,767,201     4  11 

This    cannot    properly   be   called  a  tax-pfoducing 
revenue,  nor  ought  it  to  be.     If  all  the  expenses  di- 
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rectly  and  indirectly  connected  with  the  Post  Office 
Establishment  were  paid  out  of  the  proceeds,  there 
would^  probably,  be  no  surplus  receipts.  But  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  official  accounts  are  made  up,  it  is 
impossible  to  discover  how  this  account  really  stands. 

The  delivery  of  letters  is  one  of  the  duties  which 
properly  devolves  on  the  Government  of  every  State ; 
and  to  convert  this  duty  into  the  means  of  raising  a 
revenue  for  any  other  State  purpose  is  manifestly 
unjust  and  impolitic.  The  State  takes  upon  itself  to 
prohibit  the  delivery  of  letters,  otherwise  than  through 
the  Government  Post  Office,  and  the  public  are,  there- 
fore, entitled  to  require  that  the  letters  be  delivered  at 
the  lowest  charge,  and  with  the  greatest  despatch  con- 
sistently with  safety. 


No.  8. — Page  82. 

CROWN  LANDS. 

Net  Receipt  for  the  Year  ended  Slst  Marcb, 

1856 ^421,715     I     1 

In  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror  the  income 
from  this  source  was  estimated  at  1,061/.  lOs.  l^d.  per 
day,  now  variously  computed  to  be  worth,  in  our  pre- 
sent money  (entirely  exclusive  of  the  increased  value  of 
the  property),  from  five  to  eight  or  ten  millions  per 
annum. 

On  comparing  with  this  estimate  the  last  year's  net 
payment  into  the  Exchequer  from  the  Woods,  Forests, 
and  Crown  Lands,  the  question  is  naturally  asked, 
"What  has  become  of  the  inalienable  Crown  Pro- 
perty?" 
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This  question  has  been  often  asked,  but  never 
answered ;  and  never  will  be,  for  nobody  can  answer  it. 
All  that  is  known  is,  that  a  great  portion  has  been 
made  away  with  by  means  no  less  flagitious  than  those 
by  which  the  whole  was  originally  obtained ;  and  that 
what  remains  has,  by  a  long  course  of  fraud  and  mis- 
management, dwindled  down  from  millions  of  annual 
value  to  the  comparatively  nominal  sum  now  annually 
produced. 

These  sad  remains  of  the  national  property  were 
placed  under  the  management  of  the  existing  Boai;(l 
of  Commissioners,  by  Act  50  George  III.,  c.  65, 
passed  in  1810,  being  seventeen  years  after  this 
measure  was  "  most  particularly  recommended  "  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Inquiry  in  1793,  when  **the  death 
of  the  late  Surveyor-General  of  Land  Revenue  in 
1809,"  afforded  a  "convenient  opportunity  of  carrying 
this  scheme  into  effect."  (See  Commissioners'  First 
Report,  1812.)  The  land  revenues  of  Ireland  were  not 
handed  over  to  the  Commissioners  until  1827,  nor 
those  of  Scotland  until  1832;  and  in  the  same  year 
the  oflice  of  Surveyor-General  of  Works  and  Public 
Buildings  was  added,  and,  concurrently,  the  Board  were 
'^  charged  with  the  execution  of  improvements  in  various 
parts  of  the  metropolis."  (Report  of  Select  Committee, 
1848.)  Thus  the  Board  has  now  the  management  of — 
First,  all  the  royal  gardens,  parks,  forests,  and  wood- 
lands ;  second,  the  land  revenue,  consisting  of  lease- 
hold rents,  fee  farm  rents,  and  profits  of  mines,  manors, 
&c.,  in  London,  and  in  nearly  every  county  in  England 
and  Wales.  The  Commissioners  have  also  the  control 
of  the  Holyhead  Road  and  Harbour,  besides  all  public 
works  and  buildings,  including  repairs  and  alterations 
in  the  royal  palaces  and  gardens,  the  public  offices,  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament,  &c. 

It  is   obvious,  at  the    first   glance,  that   to   fulfil 
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efficiently  duties  so  important  and  multifarious,  most 
require  considerable  ability,  great  energy,  and  industry^ 
and  a  large  amount  of  various  knowledge  in  the  Com- 
missioners ;  and  that  eyen  these  will  be  unavailing  with- 
out the  utmost  exactness  and  regularity  in  all  matters 
of  account ;  a  careful  selection  of  subordinates  in  each 
department,  and  the  most  strict  and  vigilant  supervision 
so  that  every  individual  officer  may  feel  himself  liable 
to  be  called  upon  frequently,  and  at  any  moment,  to 
give  an  account  of  his  trust  to  a  competent  superior, 
wjho  will  neither  pardon  incapacity^  nor  connive  at  the 
slightest  breach  of  integrity. 

How  these  duties  hav^  been  performed  it  is  not  the 
present  purpose  to  inquire,  nor  would  that  inquiry  be 
an  easy  task.  What  sort  of  accounts  the  Commissioners 
kept  before  1829  does  not  aj^ar,  book-keeping  by 
double  entry  being  first  introduced  in  that  year..  But 
it  does  appear  by  the  evidence  of  the  Assistant  Pay- 
master-General  that  ^*  the  accounts  have  not  been  kept 
in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  a  clear  account  (namely  of 
capital  and  income)  to  be  made;  besides,  the  books, 
though  they  have  recorded  the  payments  into  the  Ex- 
chequer, have  never  furnished  such  information  as  to 
prove  the  accuracy  of  the  sums  paid  over,  and  there^ 
fore  it  has  generally  been  a  matter  of  estimate."  (Evi- 
dence of  W.  G.  Anderson,  Esq.,  Assistant  Paymaster- 
General.) 

Any  attempt  to  arrange  the  mass  of  confu^io^  which 
these  accounts  present,  must  be  utterly  hopeless,  and 
all  that  need  be  said  further  is,  that  the  inquiry,  so  far 
as  it  has  yet  proceeded,  discovers  every  conceivable 
fault  of  management,  without  one  single  visible  merit ; 
and  as  all  past  experience  proves  the  inevitable  tendency 
to  negligence,  jobbing,  and  corruption,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  national  estates,  the  only  conclusion  which 
can  be  arrived  at  is,  that  the  sooner  the  temptation  be 
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withdrawn^  by  a  complete  change  of  the  present  system^ 
the  better. 


No,  9.— Page  38. 

Miscellaneous  Receipts  for  the  Year  ended 

31st  March,  1856    ....    j£l,158,147  19    8 


These  are  receipts  from  the  United  Kingdom^  under 
the  following  heads:  -^ 


Duties  on  Offices  and  Pensions    . 

Small  Branches  of  the  Hereditary  Revenue 

Fees  of  Public  Offices 

Trustees  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians 

Unclaimed  Dividends  received     . 

Old   Stores  and  Extra  Receipts,  Naval  and 

Military  Departments  . 
Extra  Receipts,  Civil  Departments 
Income  of  London  and  Dublin  Gazettes  . 
Superannuation  Abatements 
Contribution  from  East  India  Company,  Retired  1       ^^  ^^^    ^    ^ 

Pay,  &o.  .  .  .  .  J  ' 

Contribution  from  Consular  Establishments  inl       on  682    5    2 

China     .  •  .  •  •  J 

Contribution  towards  Salaries  of  Official  Referees        1,580    0    0 
Contribution  towards  Merchant  Seamen*8  Pen- 1       , g  y„,     ^     q 

sions       .....  J 

Savings  on  Grants  of  Parliament,  &c.,  and  Overpl         .  .„.  ^^    g 

Issues  repaid     ....  J  ^ 

Bonds  and  Debts  recovered  .  .  »  620  19    8 

Premium  and  Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills,  andl       kq^ki   ii   -iq 

Bonds  sold         •  .  .  .  J  ' 

^1,158,147  19     8 


£ 

8, 

d. 

1,895 

12 

0 

.   59,664 

0 

3 

.  104,553 

7 

6 

.   34,000 

0 

0 

.   98,741 

1 

8 

I  520,347 

2 

2 

.  129,569 

3 

4 

.   17,843 

7 

1 

.   29,132 

9 

0 

These  miscellaneous  receipts  form  the  last  item  in  the 
official  accounts  of  the  regular  revenue  of  Great  Britain 
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and  Ireland^  which  was^  for  the  year  ended  3l8t  March^ 
1856,  as  follows : — 


£          s.   d. 

1.  Customs    ....    23,213,797    0     6 

2.  Excise 

.     17,632,138  14    4 

3.  Stamps 

7,063,610     1     1 

4.  Assessed  Taxes 

1,978,552     5     9 

5.  Land  Tax 

.       1,157,525     0     1 

6.  Income  Tax  • 

.     15,159,457  14    5 

7.  Post  Office 

2,767,201     4  11 

8.  Crown  Lands 

421,715     1     1 

9.  Miscellaneous 

1,158,147  19     8 

Total  Net  Revenue 

jg70,552.145     1   10 

From  the  foregoing  account  it  appears  that  the 
Customs  and  Excise  Duties  for  the  year  1855-6, 
yielded  40,845^935/.9  and  that  the  total  revenue  for  that 
year  was  70,552,1457.  But  to  know  what  is  actually 
paid  by  the  people,  the  following  must  be  added  for 


COSTS  OF  INDIRECT  TAXATION. 


1.  The  cost  of  collection  of  Customs  and  Excise 
duties,  as  given  in  the  Government  Finance  Accounts,  is 
2,578,069/.  To  this  must  be  added  the  cost  of  collec- 
tion of  the  whole  revenue  under  the  present  mixed 
system,  moderately  estimated  at  10  per  cent,  (the  actual 
cost  being  well  known  to  be  much  more),  which  amounts 
to  7,055,214Z. 

2.  Superannuation  and  compensation  allowances  and 
pensions  for  Customs  and  Excise,  as  given  in  the  Go- 
vernment Finance  Accounts,  350^083/. 

3.  Extra  profit  to  traders  for  the  advance  by  them  of 
the  Customs  and  Excise  duties,  enhancing  the  price  of 
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the  first  cost  of  all  articles,  according  to  the  evidence  in 
the  trades,  at  the  least  25  per  cent.,  which,  on  the 
net  revenue  from  Customs  and  Excise  for  1855-6,  is 
10,211,483/. 

4.  Allowances,  drawbacks,  fraud,  and  negligence,  and 
all  the  other  innumerable  outlets  for  loss  in  this  compli- 
cated system,  moderately  estimated  at  only  5  per  cent, 
on  the  net  revenue  from  Customs  and  Excise  for  the 
year  1855-6,  2,042,296/. 

5.  Cost  of  prosecutions  for  smuggling,  adulterations, 
and  other  breaches  of  revenue  laws ;  the  maintenance  in 
prison  of  those  convicted ;  the  expense  of  those  trans- 
ported; and  the  amount  of  penalties  levied.  These 
cannot  be  calculated  accurately ;  but  this  estimate  of  1 
per  cent,  on  the  net  revenue  from  Customs  and  Excise 
for  1855-6  will  be  found  to  fall  short  of  the  reality, 
408,459/. 

6.  Cost  in  the  heavy  augmentation  of  the  rate  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 
estimated  at  only  one-third  of  the  amount  raised  in 
England  and  Wales  on  an  average  of  the  last  40  years, 
2,508,897/.  per  annum. 

7.  Cost  in  the  loss  and  injury  to  the  trade  and 
manufactures  of  the  country,  from  the  operation  of  the 
present  restrictive,  and  to  a  great  extent,  prohibitory 
system  of  indirect  taxation.  And  here  calculation  is  at 
fault.  But  if  all  the  infinite  variety  of  heads  which 
compose  the  sum  total  of  this  loss  and  injury  be  col- 
lected together,  and  carefully  considered,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  no  exaggeration,  at  the  estimate  of  125 
per  cent,  on  the  whole  of  the  Customs  and  Excise 
duties  for  the  year  1855-6,  which  would  be  equal  to 
51,057,419/. 

8.  Cost  in  the  consequent  loss  and  reflected  injury  to 
the  whole  landed  property  of  the  kingdom,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate  with  any  pretension  to  accuracy. 
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but  which  18  taken^  in  roand  nnmbers,  at  about  15 
per  cent,  on  the  present  estimated  yearly  value,  or 
28,000,000/.  a  year. 

These  several  heads  of  expenses  are  brought  together 
in  the  fdlowing 

SUMMABY  OF  COSTS. 

1.  Cost  of  Collection  of  Customs  and  Excise  Daties  £  2,578,069 
Additional  Cost  of  Collection  of  the  whole  Revenue        7,055,2 1 4 

2.  Superannuation,  and  Compensation  Allowances  ")  «  «-.  ^gg 

and  Pensions  for  Customs  and  Excise    .         J  ' 

3.  Extra  Profit  to  Traders  for  advance  of  Customs  1        i/vaii.ioo 

1  r^      •      ^     •  >         10,211,483 

and  Excise  Duties  ...         J 

4.  Allowances,  Drawbacks,  Fraud,  and  Kegligence  .        2,042,296 

5.  Prosecutions    for   Smuggling,   Adulterations, 

and  other  breaches  of  the  Revenue  Laws, 
and  Expenses  of  Maintaining  and  Trans- 
porting Persons  Convicted 

6.  Augmentation  of  Poor  Rates        .  .  .        2,508,897 

7.  Loss  and  Injury  to  the  Trade  and  Manufactures  1        »,  ^-^  ..  j. 

of  the  Country   .  .  .  .         J  '       ' 

8.  Loss  and  Injury  to  the  Landed  Property  and  T        ^g  aaa  aaa 

Houses  of  the  Kingdom.  .  .J  '      ' 

Total  Costs  as  estimated    ^104,211,920 


408,459 


Thus  it  appears  that  the  cost  to  the  cdnntry  of  raising 
the  revenue  of  70,552,145/.  was  104,221,9207.,  making 
the  total  taxation  (including  Crown  Lands)  for  the  year 
ended  3l8t  March,  1856,  equal  to  174,764,065/. 

Such  was,  at  a  moderate  calculation,  the  amount  paid 
last  year,  by  the  people  of  this  country,  directly,  and 
indirectly  (including  Crown  Lands),  under  the  present 
system  of  taxation. 

But  as  this  will  be  disputed  by  those  who  take  a 
different  view  of  the  question,  it  is  due  to  them  to  show 
the  grounds  on  which  these  calculations  are  made. 
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To  pay  a  direct  tax  costs  notlung  beyond  the  amount 
of  the  tax  itself)  and  the  simple  collection  of  it.  Ereii 
the  Stamp  duty^  with  sll  its  oumbrous  machinery,  is 
collected  for  about  2  per  c^nt.  With  Customs  and 
Excise,  if  all  the  costs,  charges,  and  expen&es,  together 
with  the  looses  from  frauds,  delays,  and  other  obstruc- 
tions and  impediments  to  trade  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
demoralising  effects,  and  the  consequent  incalculable 
evils)  be  taken  into  the  account,  the  case  will  be  found 
to  be  very  different*  Add  together  the  salaries  of  clerks 
(in  Liverpool  alone  amounting  to  several  hundreds) 
and  Cu^oms'  brokers.  Also  demurrage  of  ships,  many 
of  them  worth  to  the  owners  20/.  per  day,  and  upwards, 
detained  for  lauding  Waiters ;  and  all  the  crowd  of  paid 
loiter^s.  Also,  add  loss  of  markets  for  cai^oes  delayed, 
often  to  the  very  serious  damage  and  inconvenience  of 
the  merchant  and  owner.  Also,  dock  room,  provided 
at  vast  expense  by  mercantile  oonamuniities,  that  dock 
room  ]»*evettted  by  Customs^  r^ulations  and  interfer* 
ence,  from  doing  much  more  than  half  the  service  it 
might,  and  otherwise  would  do.  Also,  waste  of  labour 
in  weighing,  unpacking,  and  examining  goods  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  revenue  officers,  without  any  benefit 
to  anybody,  but  with  certain  great  trouble,  loss  of  time, 
and  often  with  great  injury  to  the  commodities;  and, 
in  connexion  with  this,  about  a  third  of  all  the  Wages 
paid  to  porters  on  board,  or  atteiiding  ships  discharging, 
or  at  bonded  warehouses,  where  seldom  more  than  six 
or  seven  hours'  work  are  done  in  a  day,  though  the  men 
are  paid  for  ten  and  a  half  hours.  These  items  are  all 
difficult  to  ascertain  accurately,  but  colle<^tively  must 
amount  to  a  very  heavy  sum. 

It  is,  probably,  no  exaggeration  to  assume  this  cost  of 
paying  (Customs  and  Excise  duties  to  be  equal  to  6  per 
cent. 

N  2 
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But  to  this  is  to  be  added^  the  actual  payment  to  the 
officers  of  the  Customs  and  Excise^  Coast-guard,  &c., 
for  salaries  and  allowances  (exclusive  of  superannuation 
and  compensation  allowances  and  pensions)  which  is 
stated  in  the  finance  account  for  the  year  ended  Slst 
March,  1«56,  to  be  2,578,069/.  2e.  5d.,  being  equal  to 
about  6^  per  cent,  upon  the  net  payment  into  the 
Exchequer  from  both  sources,  namely,  40,845,935/. 
14^.  lOef.,  all  paid  to  people  who  ought  to  be  themselves 
actively  producing^  instead  of  hindering  others. 

These  together  make  12-i^  per  cent,  charge,  in  addition 
to  the  tax  of  225  per  cent,  on  the  single  article  of  tea. 

But  this  is  not  all. 

The  dealer's  profits  on  the  duties  are  estimated  at  25 
per  cent,  and  if  it  be  considered  that  two,  three,  and,  in 
some  cases,  even  four,  cumulative  profits  (with  all  the 
intervening  risks  and  charges  for  bad  debts,  insurances, 
&c.,  on  the  paid  duty  and  cumulative  profits  in  process) 
are  paid  by  the  actual  consumer,  and  if  the  per  centage 
of  profit  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  last  retailer 
(whether  in  price  or  quality  matters  not)  be  taken  into 
account,  the  candid  inquirer  will,  probably,  think  this 
estimate  within  the  mark.  This,  added,  makes  Zl\ 
per  cent. 

The  cost  of  prosecutions  for  smuggling,  and  other 
breaches  of  revenue  law,  the  maintenance  in  prison  of 
those  convicted,  and  the  amount  of  penalties  levied, 
cannot  be  calculated  accurately,  but  the  estimate  of  1 
per  cent,  will  be  found  to  fall  short  of  the  reality.  This 
makes  38  J  per  cent. 

But  this  burden  of  indirect  tatxation  leads  to  another, 
or,  at  least,  to  a  heavy  augnfi^itation  of  another,  tax ; — 
the  rate  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  What  proportion  of  this 
is  incurred  through  the  impossibility  of  even  able-bodied 
men  earning  an  independent  living,  because  high  duties 
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have  made  trade  unprofitable,  have  hindered  production, 
have  prohibited  importation,  compelling  thousands  of 
willing  and  skilful  workmen  '^  to  sit  enchanted  in  work* 
houses/'  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  be  stated  with  accu* 
racy.  But  if  one-third  of  the  sum  which  the  poor  laws 
levy  for  the  poor  be  set  against  this  course,  it  does  not 
seem  an  unfair  estimate.  Indeed,  the  loss  to  society  in 
relief  to  the  poor  by  the  paralysis  of  industry  is,  probably 
more,  were  the  private  relief  of  friends  to  friends  out  of 
work  taken  into  account ;  greatly  more,  were  the  dis- 
sipation of  savings,  the  discountenance  to  provident 
habits,  reckoned  in  the  estimate.  But  taking  only  the 
legal  relief  of  the  poor,  and  only  one-third  of  that  as 
due  to  the  evil  influence  of  indirect  taxation,  that  third 
has  been  for  England  and  Wales,  during  the  last  40 
years,  2,508,897/.  per  annum,  there  having  been  no 
legal  relief  in  Ireland  or  Scotland  until  a  recent  period, 
during  part  of  which  extraordinary  causes  (as  the 
potatoe  failure  in  Ireland)  have  been  in  operat'ion,  and 
extraordinary  sums  advanced  in  aid  of  the  rates ;  while, 
as  in  Scotland,  relief  is  not  granted  to  the  able-bodied 
by  law,  though  the  able-bodied,  unemployed,  and  their 
dependants,  must  exist  at  the  cost  of  the  industry  of 
some  one,  the  estimate  is  incomplete.  The  amount 
returned  as  levied  for  the  "  relief  and  maintenance  of 
the  poor  "  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  in  the  year 
ending  25th  March,  and  in  Scotland  in  the  year  ending 
14th  May,  1848,  was  7,941,7787.  In  this  there  is, 
probably,  an  excess  of  1,000,000/.  above  the  average ; 
yet  as  the  excess  was  caused  (so  the  official  documents 
state)  by  **  depression  of  trade,'*  and  as  the  decrease  of 
the  poor  rates  is  now  said  to  be  owing  to  the  '^  revival 
of  trade,"  it  is  but  fair  to  reckon  the  excess  of  the  year, 
ending  in  the  spring  of  1848.  Including  it,  the  average 
is  not  likely  to  be  under  6,750,000/.,  which  will  give 
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89250,000/.  as  the  proportion  due  to  the  operation  of 
the  laws  which  F^ibit  commercial  enterprise ;  hinder, 
or  extinguish,  manu&ctures ;  repress  industry  ;  and 
force  productive  lands  to  become  non-productive.  Those 
two  and  a  quarter  millions  (about  7  percent,  additional 
on  the  cost  of  the  Costoms  and  Excise  duties)  added  to 
the  previously  accumulated  items,  make  45^  per  cent. 

But  oppressive  as  is  this  tax  on  the  people,  the  effect 
on  our  commerce  is  worse.  Our  trade  with  China  is 
conducted,  for  the  greatest  part,  on  the  system  of 
exchange.  We  take  their  tea  in  exchange  for  our 
manufactures,  and  the  effect  of  our  heavy  duties,  in 
comparison  with  the  light  duties  of  the  Chinese,  ope- 
rates most  injuriously  on  our  trade  with  China. 

In  1847,  a  select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  our  trade 
with  China.  The  committee  sat  sixteen  days,  and 
examined  forty-six  witnesses^  comprising  seventeen 
merchants  engaged  extensively  in  the  trade  with  China. 

Begarding  the  exorbitance  of  our  duty  on  tea,  its 
limiting  our  exports^  and  ultimately  endangering 
altogether  our  trade  with  China,  and  tbweby  aerioiiBly 
interfering  with  the  employment  of  labour,  the  report 
says : — ''  Your  committee  regret  to  state,  on  undoubted 
evidence,  that  the  trade  with  China  has  been  for  some 
time  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  position,  and  that  the 
result  of  our  extended  intercourse  has  by  no  means 
realised  the  just  expectations  which  have  been  naturally 
founded  on  a  freer  access  to  so  magnificent  a  market. 

^*  Whether  we  look  to  the  tables  of  exports  which 
mark  a  declension  of  exports  in  nearly  every  branch  of 
manufacture,  or  listen  to  the  statements  of  experienced 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  we  are  brought  to  the 
same  conclusion. 

^'  We  find  the  exports  of  cotton  manufactures  de- 
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cline  between  the  years  1845-46,  from  1,735,141/.  to 
1, 246,5 18^  in  yalue;  those  of  woollens,  in  the  aame 
period,  from  539,2232.  to  439,668^ 

^'  We  find  that  on  a  great  proportion  of  the  trade  for 
the  same  years^  the  loss  taken  both  ways,  t.  e.  that  on 
the  manufactures  sent  out,  and  on  the  tea  brought  home 
in  payment,  may  be  fairly  s^ted  at  from  35  to  40  per 
cent. ;  so  great,  indeed,  that  some  manufacturers  have 
abandoned  the  trade  altogether,  and  that  much  of  the 
tea  lately  sent  home  has  been  sent  on  Chinese  account, 
the  English  merchants  declining  to  run  the  risk  of  the 
venture.  We  find  that  the  difficulties  of  the  trade  do 
not  arise  firom  any  want  of  demand  in  China  for  articles 
of  British  manufacture,  or  from  the  increasing  compe- 
tition of  other  nations.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
foreign  competition  is  to  be  seriously  apprehended  in 
the  articles  of  general  demand.  The  sole  difficulty  is 
in  providing  a  return. 

*'  Of  these  (tea  and  silk),  England  and  the  United 
States  are  nearly  the  sole  consumers;  and  thus  it 
happens  that  the  advantages  which  were  so  naturally 
expected  from  commercial  access  to  a  civilised  empire, 
of  above  300,000,000  people,  are  practically  limited  by 
the  extent  to  which  these  countries  are  willing  or  able 
to  conaame  these  two  products  of  the  soil  of  China." 

After  alluding  to  the  silk  trade,  the  committee  pro- 
ceed to  say : — *^  On  a  first  cost,  ranging  on  the  qualities 
in  most  general  demand,  from  SiL  to  I0d»  in  the  ports 
of  China,  if  any  reduction  can  be  effected,  it  might  be 
of  advantage  to  the  merchant,  but  would  have  no 
important  effect  on  tl^e  selling  prices  in  England.  It  is 
only  through  the  duty,— a  duty  on  the  average  qualities 
of  about  200  per  cent  and  on  the  worst  qualities  of 
about  350  per  cent,— that  any  such  re<]uction  to  the 
consumer  can  be  effected  as  to  stimulate  consumption 
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in   any  sensible  degree^  and  such  a  reduction  thus 
becomes  essential  to  a  healthy  and  extended  trade." 

As  affecting  the  social  condition  of  the  people,  and 
our  relation  with  China,  the  report  observes : — "  That 
it  is  also  desirable  in  itself,  as  promoting  the  increased 
consumption  of  a  beverage  wholesome  and  agreeable 
to  every  class  of  our  population,  and  one  which  is 
increasingly  desired  as  a  substitute  for  intoxicating 
liquors ;  and  that  it  would  be  no  more  than  is  due  to 
the  Chinese,  who  tax  our  products  so  lightly,  while  we 
burden  theirs  so  heavily,  and  with  such  inconvenience 
to  their  trade." 

Kespecting  the  effect  of  such  reduction  on  the  revenue 
the  committee  remark: — *^  In  fact,  the  whole  difficulty 
exists  in  the  effect  which  any  material  reduction,  and 
none  other  would  be  of  much  value,  may  be  expected 
to  have  upon  the  resources  of  the  Exchequer.^ 

Mr.  Kobert  Gardner,  a  large  manufacturer,  at  Man- 
chester, and  shipper  of  his  produce  to  China,  says  in 
his  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  in  1847  :  '^  I 
think  the  operation  of  the  duty  on  tea  is  most  injurious. 
Our  trade  is  limited  onl^  by  our  returns*  As  to  the 
capabilities  and  dispositions  of  the  Chinese,  I  believe 
that,  if  they  had  the  means  of  paying  for  them,  they 
would  take  nearly  all  the  goods  that  we  could  manufac- 
ture in  Lancashire." 

The  following  statement  of  the  cost  of  calico  in 
Manchester,  and  of  tea  in  China,  is  instructive,  in  Mr. 
Gardner's  evidence  before  the  Committee.  ^^  A  piece 
of  shirting,  the  cost  of  which,  in  Manchester,  is  from 
9s.  6d.  to  11«.,  according  to  the  quality,  will  purchase 
twelve  pounds  of  the  average  quality  of  tea.  The 
Chinese  levy  a  duty  upon  that  piece  of  shirting  of  7  id. ; 
and  we  levy  upon  the  tea  which  we  receive  in  exchange 
for  it  26^.  Sd.  Grey  cotton  shirting  is  one  of  the  lai^est 
articles  of  export.     Yarn  .is  the  next  largest  article. 
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Upon  yam  they  levy  a  duty  of  nearly  five  eighths  of  a 
penny  per  pound;  twelve  pounds  of  average  quality 
of  yarn^  or  one  piece  of  average  quality  of  shirting, 
will  more  than  pay  for  twelve  pounds  of  the  average 
quality  of  tea. 

'^  The  consumption  of  tea  continued  to  increase  more 
or  less^  as  the  duty  was  higher,  or  lower,  till  last  year, 
(1846)  it  was  46,000,000  lbs.  I  believe  if  the  duty 
were  reduced  from  2s.  2icL  to  Is.  6cLf  the  consumption 
would  be,  at  least,  60,000,000  lbs.  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  every  pound  extra  consumed  of  tea,  would  cause  a 
consumption  of  4  lbs.  of  sugar.  I  believe  it  would 
give  employment  to  20,000  work-people  extra,  and  to 
at  least,  50  vessels  extra,  of  400  tons  each." 

Mr.  Walter  Buchanan,  partner  in  a  house  in  Glasgow, 
trading  for  many  years  at  Singapore,  and  in  the  prac- 
tice of  making  remittances  to  China,  stated  that  tea  is 
always  the  principal  means  of  remittance  from  China, 
and  that  heavy  losses  had  been  incurred.  He  said,  "  I 
consider,  as  far  as  China  is  concerned,  that  the  limit  of 
our  trade  with  China  must  be  the  extent  to  which  we 
can  consume  tea,  and  other  Chinese  produce." 

Mr.  Farbridge,  of  Manchester,  largely  engaged  in 
trade  with  China,  stated :  ^^  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  possibility  of  a  further  exportation  of  our  manu- 
factures to  China  without  an  alteration  in  the  system  of 
the  duties ;  and  I  fear  there  are  no  means  of  sending 
out  our  manufactures  cheaper." 

The  evidence  of  all  the  witnesses  examined  on  this 
part  of  the  question  was  to  the  same  effect. 

Medical  and  chemical  witnesses  were  examined,  and 
all  proved  the  sanitary  effects  of  tea;  and  the  great 
extent  to  which  adulteration  was  carried,  in  consequence 
of  the  enormous  duty  levied  on  tea,  and  that  many  of 
these  adulterations  were  of  a  poisonous,  and  all  of  a 
highly  injurious,  nature.     And  further,  all  the  evidence 
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proved  that  the  present  trade  with  China  furnished  no 
criterion  for  estimatixig  what  might  be  our  trade  with 
China,  if,  on  our  part  only,  that  trade  were  entiirely  free. 

Confining  attention,  for  the  present,  to  the  single 
article  of  tea,  who  can  pretend  to  say  what  might  be 
our  trade  with  China  if  this  tax  were  abolished,  and 
our  merchantd  were  free  to  import  tea  into  this  country, 
at  the  prime  coat  in  China,  with  the  addition  only  of 
the  cost  of  freight ;  which,  in  the  rate  per  pound,  would 
be  an  inappreciable,  and  imperceptible  sum  ?  Who  can 
pretend  to  say  to  what  extent  China  m%ht  receive 
British  manufactures,  in  exchange  for  tea  and  silk,  if 
all  impediments  to  this  mutual  interchange  of  natural 
productions  were  removed  ?  Who,  therefore,  can  pre- 
tend to  calculate  with  accuracy  the  loss  to  this  country, 
directly,  and  indirectly,  from  the  tax  on  tea  alone? 

These  considerations  which,  more  or  less,  apply  to  all 
the  articles  on  which  Customs  and  Excise  duties  are 
levied,  are  now  left  to  the  reader  to  be  applied  by  him- 
self. On  sudi  a  question  as  this,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  different  minds  will  take  different  views,  and  will 
arrive  at  different  conclusions  from  the  same  facts.  But 
it  is  also  expected  that  there  are  many  in  this  country 
who  will  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  these  estimates  of 
costs  and  losses  are  very  much  under  the  true  mark;  — 
and  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  system,  which 
works  these  results,  ought  to  be  changed. 

It  is  often  used  as  an  argument  against  direct  taxa- 
tion, that  taxes,  so  levied,  press  with  unequal,  and  unjust 
severity  on  realised  property,  and  that  the  realised  pro- 
perty, or  capital  of  the  country,  is  already  suffering 
under  this  unequal  and  unjust  pressure.  That  the 
ground  on  which  this  argument  rests  is  wholly  un- 
founded, and  that  the  facts  are  entirely  the  other  way, 
will  be  seen  in  the  followmg 
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STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  DESCRIPTION  AND  AMOUNT 
OF  TAXES  ON  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY,  AND  PROPERTY. 


Taxes. 

Net  Revenue. 

Taxes  on  Trade 

and  Industry. 

Taxes  on 

Property. 

Customt*  Dattet 

£         s.    d. 
SMIS«797    0    6 

£         t.   d. 
2»,2ia,79y    0    6 

£        «.   d. 

Excise  Duties 

17,633,138  14    4 

17,633,138  14    4 

Stamps 

7,063,610    1    1 

▼Is.: 

Deeds  and  other  Imtni' 

ments  . 

••.           ■•• 

1.318,737    2    3 

Probfftes  and  Letters  o( 
Admiuistration 

r 

•••        »•• 

•••           ••• 

1.151.526    9    3 

liegacies  and  Successioni 

•••        •■• 

•••           ... 

1,699,346  17  10 

Gold  and  Silver  FUta 

•••       ••• 

••«           ••• 

63,568    0    8 

Insurance,  Marine 

•••       ••• 

334,383    4    I 

„         Fire   . 

•••        •■• 

1,280.441  19    3 

Other  Stamps     • 

•••        ••« 

1,885,613    7    9 

Assessed  Taxes 

1,978.553    »    9 

••■           ••• 

1,978,552    5    9 

Land  Tax    . 

I,i57..'i25    0    1 

•••           ••• 

1,157,625    0    1 

Tncone  Tax 

15,1S9,457  U    6 

▼is.: 

Returns  under  Schedule 
A.  0*  C>*              • 

•••           ••• 

•••           ••• 

9,860,933  14    5 

Returns  under  Schedule 
D.  and  E. 

•«•           •*• 

5,308,535    0    0 

Foat  OJKca  . 

3«767»801    4  11 

3,767,301    4  11 

£68,973,282    1    1 

£51,862,109  10  10 

£17,120,172  10    3 

To  this  must  be  added  the 
Extra  Profit  to  Traderi 
for  the  advance  by  then 
of  the  Customs  and  Ex- 
cise   Duties,    enhancini 
the  price  of  the  fir«t  cosi 
of  all  articles  !25  percent 
as  before  mentioned 

1 
\ 

•••           *•• 

10^311,48a    0    0 

To  this  must  be  added  the 
Cost  of  Collection  of  the 
Customs     and     Excise 
Duties  as  given  in  thi 
Finance  Accounts 

•••           ••• 

2,578,069    3    5 

Superannuation  and  Com- 
pensation Allowances  anc 
Pensions    for    Customi 
and  Excise,  as  given  in 
tlie  Fmance  Aocounts 

•••           ••• 

358,083  15    9 

Cost  of  Collection,   Post 
OiBce 

•••           ••• 

1,554,799    1    3 

Superannuation  Pensions, 
and   Compensation    AU 
lowanc«s,  Post  Office 

•••           ••• 

17,672    2    4 

Cost  of  Collection  of  othei 
Taxes,  estimated  at  onlj 
£3  per  cent. 

•••           ••• 

1,472,547    0    0 

613,605    0    0 

£68,036,763  13    6 

£17,633.777  10  8 
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This  calculation  gives  to  the  account  of  property  the 
whole  of  the  stamps  on  deeds  and  other  instruments,  on 
probates  and  letters  of  administration,  on  legacies  and 
successions,  on  gold  and  silver  plate;  also  the  whole 
of  the  assessed  taxes,  the  land  tax,  and  income  tax  re- 
turned under  Schedules  A,  B,  and  C. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  calculation  gives  to  the 
account  of  trade  and  industry  the  whole  of  the  Customs 
and  Excise  duties,  the  Stamp  duties  on  marine  and  fire 
insurances,  and  the  whole  of  the  other  stamps  not 
before  charged ;  also  the  income  tax  under  Schedules 
D  and  E,  and  the  whole  of  the  Post  Office.  And  the 
cost  of  collection,  &c.,  is  charged  accordingly. 

Now,  it  will  be  evident,  on  this  statement,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  charges  given  to  the  account  of  pro- 
perty  might  fairly  have  been  carried  to  the  account  of 
trade  and  industry  ;  and  yet,  on  the  statement  as  here 
made,  the  taxes  on  trade  and  industry  appear  to  be 
yearly  50,402,986/.  more  than  the  yearly  taxes  on 
property. 

But  the  cost  and  charges  of  collection  here  given  are 
taken  from  the  official  accounts.  If,  instead  of  these, 
the  costs  and  losses  and  other  incidental  expenses,  direct 
and  indirect,  on  the  collection  of  the  whole  revenue,  as 
before  given,  were  to  be  added,  the  account  would  then 
show  that  the  trade  and  industry  of  this  country  is 
taxed  yearly  above  one  hundred  millions  per  annum 
more  than  property  1 

Such  is  the  operation  of  the  present  system  of  taxa* 
tion  in  this  country :  and  whether  this  be  a  fair  state- 
ment or  not,  every  reflecting  reader,  with  the  facts  and 
figures  now  before  him,  is  left  to  judge  for  himself. 
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On  entering  into  this  second^  and  most  important,  divi- 
sion of  the  subject  of  the  present  inquiry,  the  prin- 
ciples or  rules  which  ought  to  govern  all  taxation  should 
be  borne  in  mind.  These  were,  therefore,  shortly  laid 
down  at  the  commencement  of  this  inquiry,  and  are 
now  referred  to. 

The  annual  labour  and  skill  of  every  nation  is  the 
fund  which  originally  supplies  it  with  all  the  necessaries 
and  conveniences  of  life,  either  in  the  immediate  pro- 
duce of  that  labour  and  skill,  or  in  what  is  purchased 
with  that  produce  from  other  nations. 

The  protection  and  encouragement,  therefore,  of  that 
productive  labour  and  skill,  by  every  possible  means,  is 
one  of  the  first  duties  of  every  nation,  on  the  ground  of 
policy  as  well  as  justice. 

The  expense  of  defending  the  society,  and  that  of 
supporting  the  dignity  of  the  chief  magistrate,  are  both 
laid  out  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  whole  society.  It 
is  reasonable,  therefore,  that  these  expenses  should  be 
defrayed  by  the  general  contribution  of  the  whole  so- 
ciety, all  the  different  members  contributing,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  means. 

The  revenue  which  must  defray,  not  only  the  expense 
of  defending  the  society,  and  of  supporting  the  dignity  of 
the  chief  magistrate,  but  all  the  other  necessary  expenses 
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of  government  for  which  the  constitution  of  the  State 
has  not  provided  any  particular  revenue,  may  be  drawn 
either,  first,  from  some  property  which  peculiarly  be- 
longs to  the  Sovereign  or  Commonwealth,  and  which  is 
independent  of  the  people  ;  or,  secondly,  from  the  pro- 
perty of  the  people.  If  from  the  people,  the  contribu- 
tion should  be  for  the  protection  which  the  State  affords 
to  their  persons  and  property. 

From  these  rules  or  maxims  it  follows  that,  in  every 
civilised  State,  all  persons  should  contribute  equally  for 
the  protection  of  their  persons ;  and  for  the  protection  of 
their  property,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  their  pro* 
perty. 

Without  entering  into  any  philosophical  definition  of 
property,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  the  property  here 
intended,  is  that  which  has  been  realised,  and  become  of 
ascertained  value,  and  permanent ;  and  which  then  re- 
quires protection,  as  contradistinguished  from  income,  or 
the  ws^es  of  labour  and  skill,  which  are  uncertain  in 
value,  and  precarious,  and  which,  being  spent  as  received, 
therefore  does  not  require  the  same  protection  from  the 
State  which  is  extended  to  realised  property,  or  capital. 

If,  then,  it  be  one  of  the  primary  rules,  in  fixing  and 
regulating  taxation,  to  give  the  utmost  possible  proteo« 
tion  and  encouragement  to  productive  labour  and  skill, 
it  seems  to  follow  that,  it  is  the  first  duty  of  every  State 
to  leave  all  persons,  as  much  as  possible,  in  quiet  posses- 
sion, and  free  enjoyment,  of  the  fruits  of  their  labour  and 
skill.  And  this  seems  to  be  dictated  equally  by  justice 
and  policy.  Of  the  justice  there  can  be  no  question ; 
for,  if  a  tax  be  paid  to  the  State  for  the  protection  of  the 
person,  it  is  only  common  justice  that  the  person  who 
has  paid  that  tax  should  be  left  in  the  quiet  possession 
and  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  labour  and  skill ;  and 
if  it  be  true  that  ^^  the  annual  labour  and  skill  of  every 
nation  is  the  fund  which  originally  supplies  it  with  all 
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the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life/'  it  seems  to  be 
equally  true,  and  free  from  question,  that  it  is  the  policy 
of  every  State  to  leave  the  fruits  of  that  labonr  and  skill, 
which  is  the  origin  or  source  of  every  nation's  wealth, 
undiminished  by  taxation. 

By  the  continuance  of  the  people's  labour  and  skill 
the  nation's  wealth  increases  ;  and  out  of  this  increase 
the  people  save  whatever  they  may  acquire,  beyond 
their  daily  wants,  real  or  imaginary,  for  the  necessa- 
ries and  conveniences  of  life.  These  savings,  accnmu* 
lated,  then  assume  the  form  of  realised  property,  or 
capital;  and  this  constitutes  the  strength,  and  the 
power,  or  the  wealth,  of  the  nation. 

It  is,  therefore,  very  fit  and  proper,  that  the  State 
should  take  from  the  strength,  and  power,  or  wealth,  of 
the  nation,  that  which  is  absolutely  required  for  its 
maintenance,  support,  and  extension.  But  to  take 
from  that  which  creates  the  strength,  and  power,  or 
wealth ;  or,  by  any  other  means  to  check  its  produc- 
tion or  growth,  is  not  only  preventing  the  extension  of 
that  strength,  and  power,  or  wealth,  but  is  undermining 
and  destroying,  or  weakening,  the  foundation  on  which 
the  whole  fabric  stands. 

This  is  the  true  distinction  between  Income  and 
Property;  or,  at  least,  this  is  the  distinction  here 
assumed.  It  is  as  unphilosophical  and  unwise,  as  it  is 
improvident  and  unjnst,  to  attempt  to  impose  a  tax 
on  income,  becanse  property  must  be  taxed.  It  is, 
therefore,  as  unwise  as  it  is  unjust,  on  the  part  of  the 
owners  of  realised  property  who  are  taxed,  to  complain 
that  they  are  unfairly  taxed  because  uncertain  and 
precarious  incomes  are  left  untaxed. 

The  unfaii'ness  is  in  the  attempt  to  tax,  as  realised 
property,  that  which  is  only  uncertain  and  precarious 
income ;  and  the  folly  of  such  a  complaint  will  be  shown 
in  the  fact  that^  whatever  is  inexpedient  for  the  public 
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good,  is  inexpedient  for  the  good  of  every  individual  of 
which  the  public  is  composed. 

It  is  manifestly  an  impossibility  to  impose  a  tax 
on  incomes  necessarily  uncertain  in  amount,  and  pre- 
carious in  tenure,  which  will  not  be  unequal  and  unjust, 
and  in  direct  violation  of  every  rule  and  maxim  which 
should  govern  taxation. 

Of  this  nature  are  all  incomes  derived  otherwise  than 
from  realised  property,  or  capital.  But  as  it  is  assumed 
to  be  not  the  policy  of  a  state  to  impose  a  tax  on  pro- 
fessional or  trade  incomes,  or  on  the  wages  of  labour ; 
and  as  the  proofs  in  support  of  this  assumption  will  be 
found  in  the  details  here  given,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
pursue  this  part  of  the  question  further. 

As  already  shown,  it  is  the  first  duty  of  a  State,  in 
imposing  taxes,  so  to  impose  them  that  they  shall  be 
most  equally,  and  most  easily  borne  by  those  who  pay 
them;  the  ultimate  end  and  object  of  all  taxation 
being ;  protection  and  benefit,  to  person  and  property. 

It  has  also  been  shown  that,  the  only  property 
requiring  protection,  and  receiving  benefit,  is  that  which 
has  become  realised,  and  permanent,  or  capital ;  thereby 
distinguished  from  uncertain  and  precarious  income; 
and,  therefore,  that  realised  property  is  the  only  pro- 
perty which  ought,  consistently  with  justice,  and  sound 
policy,  to  be  subject  to  taxation. 

It  is  now  to  be  shown  what  should  be  the  first  tax 
imposed  consistently  with  this  rule,  and  that  is 


A  PROPERTY  TAX. 

This  will  be  more  conveniently  considered  under  the 
following  heads : 

1st.  The  nature  of  the  property  chargeable. 
2nd.  The  mode  of  assessment  and  collection. 
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First, — As  to  the  property  chargeable. 

EBAL  ESTATE. 

All  manors,  messuages,  lands,  tenements,  houses,  and 
other  buildings,  parks,  chaces,  warrens,  woods,  xmder* 
woods,  coppices,  fisheries,  tithes,  to  be  charged  yearly, 
in  respect  thereof,  for  every  205.  of  the  annual  value 
thereof,  the  sum  of  4«. 

Exemptions. — All  lands  and  houses  of  poor  persons 
under  the  full  yearly  value  of  40s,  in  the  whole ;  and 
all  churches  and  other  buildings  for  public  worship. 

PERSONAL  ESTATE. 

All  annuities,  dividends,  and  shares  of  annuities  pay- 
able to  any  person,  body  politic  or  corporate,  company 
or  society,  whether  corporate  or  not  corporate,  out  of 
any  public  revenue,  to  be  charged  yearly,  for  every 
20^.  of  the  annual  amount  thereof,  the  sum  of  4s. 

Exemptions. — All  annuities  and  dividends  under  the 
yearly  value  of  20s. 

Every  fractional  part  of  20^.  of  the  annual  value 
aforesaid,  to  be  charged  at  the  rate  aforesaid,  provided 
no  rate  or  duty  be  charged  of  a  lower  denomination 
than  one  penny. 

Second, — As  to  the  mode  of  assessment  and  collection. 

The  charge  on  real  estate  to  be  made  with  as  much 
equality  and  indifierence  as  is  possible  upon  the  present 
real  yearly  value  thereof,  without  any  deductions ;  and 
a  new  valuation  thereof  to  be  made  every  seventh  year. 

Every  assessment  to  the  property  tax  to  be  made 
upon  the  several  occupiers  of  the  property  chargeable, 
except  assessments  upon  the  houses  occupied  by  foreign 
ministers,  which  are  to  be  paid  by  the  landlord  or 
own^r,. 
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Tenants  and  occupiers  to  pay  the  tax^  and  deduct  it 
out  of  their  rent ;  and  if  any  difference  arise  between 
them  and  their  landlords  concerning  the  rate.  Com- 
missioners to  have  power  to  settle  the  same  as  they  may 
think  fit. 

Owners  of  land,  &c.,  subject  to  the  payment  of  rentr 
charges  or  annuities,  and  other  annual  payments  issuing 
out  of  the  same,  or  to  the  payment  of  fee- farm  rents, 
rent  service,  or  other  rents  thereupon  reserved  or 
charged,  to  be  at  liberty  to  deduct  out  of  every  fee- 
farm  rent,  or  other  annual  payment,  so  much  of  the 
pound  rate  assessed  upon  the  said  lands,  &c.,  as  a  like 
rate  for  every  such  fee-farm  rent,  or  annual  payment 
respectively,  shall  by  a  just  proportion  amount  to. 

Mortgagors  to  be  at  liberty  to  deduct  from  the 
interest  payable  by  them  on  all  mortgages  of  land,  &c., 
or  monies,  so  much  of  the  pound-rate  assessed  thereon, 
as  a  like  rate  for  every  such  annual  payment  respec- 
tively, shall  by  a  just  proportion  amount  to. 

All  existing  exemptions  for  lands,  houses,  &c.,  extra- 
parochial,  or  otherwise,  to  be  abolished. 

The  Sovereign,  by  virtue  of  royal  prerogative,  is 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  all  statutes  imposing 
duties  on  the  subject. 

From  the  foregoing  outline  of  the  proposed  property 
tax,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  new  valuation  must  be  made 
of  all  the  manors,  lands,  houses,  &c.,  in  the  United 
Kingdom ;  and  that  a  new  valuation  of  the  same  must 
be  made  in  every  seventh  year ;  and  that  the  tax  is  to 
be  assessed  on  the  actual  yearly  value,  free  from  all 
deductions. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  new  valuation  excludes^ 
for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  all  mines  and  minerals,  and 
all  works  and  manufactories  of  every  description ;  and 
also  all  canals  and  railways;  and  all  advowsons,  or 
rights  of  presentation  to  church  benefices ;  but  includes 
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the  houses,  and  other  buildings,  of  all  works  and  manu- 
factories; and  the  land  of  all  canals  and  railways. 

With  respect  to  mines  and  minerals,  these,  if  coming 
under  the  description  of  realised  property,  are  con- 
sidered to  be  not  that  description  of  property  which  is 
suitable  for  taxation ;  but  being  a  property  requiring 
much  capital  and  industry  to  be  expended  on  it,  to  make 
it  available  for  any  profitable  return;  and  when  con- 
verted into  money,  and  become  realised  property,  or 
capital,  then  being  liable  to  taxation.  It  is,  therefore, 
treated  in  its  natural  state,  as  raw  produce,  and  excluded 
from  taxation  on  the  acknowledged  ground  of  sound 
policy,  in  regard  to  all  raw  commodities  connected  with 
British  manufactures,  for  which  nothing  can  be  more 
important  than  coal  and  iron. 

Kor  is  the  argument  for  its  exclusion  less  strong  on 
the  ground  of  justice  ;  for,  if  the  capital  which  is  used 
for  converting  these  raw  materials  into  national  wealth 
be  already  taxed,  and  if,  by  that  process,  profitable 
employment  be  furnished  to  a  large  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation, it  would  be  as  unjust,  as  impolitic,  to  limit  and 
contract  the  means  by  taxation. 

The  same  reasons  apply,  and,  perhaps,  with  equal 
force,  for  the  exclusion  of  all  works  and  manufactories 
from  taxation ;  but  how  much  bitterness  of  spirit  for 
hard  and  unjust  exactions ;  and  how  much  remorse  for 
false  swearing,  will  be  spared  throughout  the  kingdom, 
by  these  exemptions,  will  never  be  known  until  the 
secrets  of  all  hearts  be  laid  open. 

With  respect  to  canals  and  railways,  much  of  the 
same  reasons  also  apply  to  these  exemptions.  But  the 
profits  from  all  public  canals  and  railways,  and  all  other 
public  companies,  will  be  taxed  in  the  form  of  dividends, 
being  then  in  the  character  of  realised  property. 

With  respect  to  advowsons,  these  being  more  of  a 
right,  or  privilege,  for  the  discharge  of  a  sacred  trust, 
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than  a  property  for  valuation,  therefore  ought  not  to 
be  subject  to  any  tax. 

Here^  in  faint  outline,  is  the  scheme  for  the  proposed 
new  property  tax,  to  be  filled  up  with  all  needful 
provisions. 

And  what  is  this,  but  the  original  old  land  tax  of 
William  the  Third,  re-produced  in  a  milder  form  ? 

And  why  should  it  not  be  now  re-produced,  and 
carried  out,  thus  amended,  in  the  spirit  of  the  original 
intention  ? 

In  the  review  already  given  of  the  Acts  relating  to 
the  land  tax,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  land  tax,  now  paid^ 
is  assessed  on  a  valuation  made  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago.  Considering  the  remarkable  changes 
which  have  taken  place,  since  that  time,  in  the  value  of 
property,  throughout  the  kingdom,  it  cannot  be  matter 
of  surprise  that  the  very  unequal  manner  in  which  the 
land  tax  is  applied,  is  a  cause  of  great  dissatisfaction, 
and  much  dispute,  in  different  parts  of  the  country* 
We  have  no  system  of  taxation,  at  the  present  time, 
similar  to  this,  of  raising  fixed  amounts  upon  certain 
districts  of  property. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  at  the  printed  statements^ 
showing  the  amount  of  land  tax  charged  on  the 
different  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  without 
seeing  that  a  great  portion  of  the  property  of  the 
kingdom  pays  scarcely  any  land  tax ;  and  that  the 
charge  per  pound  over  each  district  ranges  from  1^.  1^. 
per  pound  in  Buckinghamshire,  to  \d,  in  the  pound 
in  Lancashire.  And  if  the  survey  be  confined  to  particu- 
lar  districts,  the  injustice  becomes  still  more  striking* 
But  if  a  tax  is  to  be  fixed  upon  the  real  property  of 
the  kingdom,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  should  not  pay  as  many  pence  in  the 
pound  as  Middlesex,  or  Bedford.  The  full  extent,  how- 
ever, of  the  inequalities  of  this  tax  cannot  be  shown^ 
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because  the  assessmeiits  on  which  the  tax  is  actually 
levied  cannot  be  got  at ;  but  it  is  known  that  these  re- 
main for  many  years  unaltered ;  and  that,  consequently, 
a  great  portion  of  real  property  in  houses  and  buildings 
is  never  made  chargeable.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
in  agricultural  districts,  where  a  great  portion  is  charged 
upon  land ;  and  this,  in  some  degree,  accounts  for  the 
greater  proportion  paid  by  agricultural  districts,  while 
houses  are  allowed  to  escape  the  tax  altogether.  If  the 
printed  tables  be  referred  to,  in  which  is  arranged  the 
amount  of  real  property  according  to  its  several  propor- 
tions to  the  total  value  throughout  England  and  Wales, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  county  of  Middlesex  ranks  the 
highest,  and  Kadnor  the  lowest,  in  the  scale.  These 
show,  at  one  view,  the  property  of  each  county,  in  point 
of  value,  throughout  the  kingdom,  as  far  as  real  estate 
is  concerned ;  and,  in  looking  at  the  question  of  direct 
taxation,  this  relative  value  of  different  parts  of  the 
country  should  form  the  basis  of  an  equitable  system  of 
taxation.  The  three  counties  which  are  the  highest 
in  value  are,  Middlesex,  Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire. 
But  the  proportion  in  which  these  several  counties 
are  charged  to  the  land  tax,  even  in  these  large 
divisions,  is  very  remarkable.  The  county  of  Middle- 
sex, which  constitutes  about  one-seventh  of  the  entire 
value  of  real  property  in  England  and  Wales,  pays 
about  one -fourth  of  all  the  land  tax.  In  the  county  of 
Lancaster,  the  real  property  constitutes  one-eleventh 
of  the  total  value  assessed  to  the  income  tax,  but  it 
pays  only  one  eighty-second  part  of  the  entire  land 
tax;  and  Yorkshire,  which  holds  the  third  place  of 
wealth  in  the  kingdom,  or  nearly  equal  to  Lancashire, 
pays  about  one-nineteenth  part  of  the  tax.  But,  as 
already  noticed,  the  real  disproportion,  or  injustice  of 
the  tax  does  not  show  itself  in  these  calculations,  because 
the  assessment  of  real  property  to  the  income  tax  is  not 
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the  actual  assessment  adopted  for  the  calculation  of  the 
land  tax;  so  that  the  rate  per  pound  here  given  is 
considerably  lower  than  it  really  is.  The  counties 
which  stand  charged  at  the  highest  rate  per  pound  are 
the  following : — 


«.    d. 

Bucks    .           •           .           .           •            .11^  per  pound. 

Bedford 

t            1 

.11 

Hereford 

t                                 4 

.  0  nj     „ 

Essex    •           4 

1                                  < 

.    0  11 

Suffolk . 

fl 

• 

.    0  10          „ 

Berks    . 

1 

.    0    9f       „ 

Huntingdon      . 

.09 

Oxford 

t                                   < 

.    0    8|       „ 

Middlesex 

« 

.    0    8J        „ 

Dorset,  Norfolk,  Rutlai 

ad,  and 

Sussex 

.    0    8i        „ 

This  shows  that,  under  the  most  favourable  view  of 
the  case  the  agricultural  districts  all  pay  for  land  tax, 
in  a  far  greater  proportion  than  counties  which  have 
since  increased  their  wealth  through  manufacturing 
industry.  But  if  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  make 
inquiries  in  any  of  the  districts  enumerated,  he  will 
find  that  the  duplicate  by  which  the  land  tax  is  collected, 
shows  a  much  higher  rate  per  pound,  than  that  stated 
above. 

These  inequalities  in  the  assessment  of  this  tax  are, 
however,  only  shown  upon  the  most  extensive  divisions 
of  the  kingdom.  But  the  same  are  found  to  exist  in 
cities,  boroughs,  and  towns,  on  which  a  distinct  quota 
is  set.  Those  which  rank  highest  in  the  scale,  if  the 
income  tax  assessment  be  taken  as  the  basis,  are : — 


8.    d. 

Buckingham,  borough  of 

.    1    7  J  per  pound. 

Fordwich 

.    1     2i       „ 

Tenterden 

.    0  11          „ 

Lydd    .            .            .            . 

.    0  11*       „ 

Winchester  and  Pevensey 

.    0  lli       w 
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Among  those  which  rank  the  lowest  are  the  towns 
following :  — 


«.    d. 

Oxford  University        . 

.    0    0^  per  pound 

Cambridge  Universitj  . 

.    0    Oi       „ 

Berwick            .            .            •            . 

.    0    OJ       „ 

Southampton  and  Hastings 

.    0    OJ        „ 

Dover,  Bath,  and  Hull 

.01 

Leicester           .            •            •            . 

.    0     IJ        „ 

Newcastle         .            .            .            . 

.    0     ]J        „ 

In  looking  over  a  list  of  this  kind^  no  comments  are 
required  to  point  out  the  injustice  of  taxing  the  pro- 
perty of  one  place>  nearly  10  per  cent.,  and  another  only 
a  thirtieth  part  of  that  rate. 

If  we  come  to  those  towns  which  may  be  said  to  have 
sprung  into  existence  since  the  Act  of  1797  was  passed, 
and  which  were  then  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
taxed  under  a  separate  quota,  we  shall  there  find  that 
the  amount  paid  is  merely  nominal : — 


s,     d. 

Liverpool        .            .            , 

•    0    O^Vperj 

Manchester 

.    0    OJ         „ 

Preston 

.    0    Oi         „ 

Leeds  and  Suburbs     .            < 

.     0    OJ         „ 

Macclesfield    • 

.    0    OJ 

Stockport 

.     0    Oi         „ 

The  metropolitan  districts  show  the  same  Inequality, 
thus : — 


St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden 
St.  Mary-le-Strand 
St.  Anne*s 

London  .  • 

St.  Andrew's,  Holborn 
Duchy  Liberty  • 

St.  Martin's     • 


8.    d, 

1  lOj  per  pound. 


1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 


n 


>» 


»> 
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1» 


99 
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»,    dL 

St.  James* 

St.  George's,  Hanover  Square 

Kensington 

Chelsea 

.    0    5i 
.03 
.    0    2 
.    0     IJ 

per  pound 

91 

>i 

St.  Fancras*      .            .        -    . 

.    0    0\ 

1> 

Mary-le-bone  .           • 
Paddington 

.0     0; 
.     0    0^ 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  Middlese:^^  as  a  county, 
bears  a  greater  portion  of  this  tax  than  any  other  county 
in  the  kingdom^  eyen  when  its  great  wealth  is  taken 
into  consideration  ;  but  the  amount  of  quota  still  levied 
upon  each  district,  is  still  more  striking.  Take  only  a 
few  examples.  The  little  narrow,  dirty,  street,  or  lane, 
called  Bedfordbury,  now  in  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields, 
is  assessed  at  834Z.  14^.  5d.,  which  is  180Z.  more  than 
Long  Acre.  New  Street,  just  above  the  same  street, 
is  assessed  at  830/.,  while  that  part  of  the  Strand,  which 
lies  in  this  district,  is  only  assessed  at  700/. 

Take  the  Holbom  Division^  and  the  same  inequa- 
lities are  to  be  met  with.  This  division  stands  thus 
assessed  to  income  tax  and  land  tax : — 


St.  Fancras     .       .       • 
St.  Marylebone 
Paddington     . 
St.  Giles  in  the  Fields    .  •% 
St.  George's,  Bloomsbury  3 
St.  Andrew's,  and        -% 
St.  George's,  Holbom  3 
Hampstead  Rolls    . 
Liberty  of  the  Rolls 


Total 


Assessed 

to  Income  Tax. 


£       i.  d. 

1,247,478  13  1 

1,087,783  18  4 

584,168    2  9 


306,439    6    0 

182,748  11  10 

66,573  19    4 
13,510    8    2 


3.488,685  19    6 


Assessed 
to  Land  Tax. 


£      9.  d. 

1,399    5  2 

664    6  1 

S54    6  10 

12,273    0  4 

9.018  13  4 

855  17  4 

1.437    5  8 


25,902  13    9 


Here  is  a  district,  with  property  amounting  in  value 
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to  nearly  three  and  a  half  millions,  assessed  to  nearly 
26,000/. ;  but  upwards  of  21,000/.  are  charged  upon 
less  than  a  million's  worth  of  the  property  in  the 
district. 

The  instances  of  this  sort  are  too  numerous  to  be 
quoted,  nor  is  it  necessary ;  the  injustice  of  the  present 
mode  of  levying  this  tax  is  proved,  and  must  be 
admitted. 

This  is  a  national  question,  and  ought  to  be  met  and 
dealt  with  on  national  ground& 

The  Act  of  1797  was  for  raising  a  given  sum  of  money 
annually  upon  the  whole  of  the  real  property  of  the 
kingdom,  though,  absurdly  enough,  the  Commissioners 
appointed  were  to  assess  the  several  divisions,  on  the 
valuation,  and,  according  to  the  proportions  made  in 
the  year  1692. 

It  has  been  clearly  established,  in  the  Courts  of  law, 
that  the  Commissioners  have  power  to  alter  the  quotas 
assessed  in  difierent  districts ;  but  this  power  extends 
only  to  a  district  equalisation^  and  cannot  effect  any 
alteration  in  the  original  quotas  assessed  upon  each 
district ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  these  quotas  cannot 
be  altered  ;  for,  the  7  th  section  of  the  Act  clearly  states, 
that  the  sums  chargeable  upon  a  county,  shall  be 
according  to  the  proportionate  sums  assessed  in  the  Act 
of  4th  William  and  Mary. 

The  inequalities  in  the  assessment  of  this  tax  in 
Scotland  are  equally  great  with  those  already  given  in 
England.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  these  inquiries 
into  details  further.  The  custom  of  "  aids  "  has  ceased 
to  exist  in  our  modem  system  of  taxation,  and  the  pre- 
sent Land  Tax  Act  is  a  strong  proof  of  its  injustice,  nor 
can  any  good  reason  be  advanced  why  it  should  not  now 
be  repealed,  to  make  way  for  another  Act,  more  suitable 
to  the  present  times,  founded  on  the  sound  basis  of  equal 
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taxation  of  all  real  property,  and  all  other  descriptions  of 
realised  property,  which  can  be  ascertained  and  taxed, 
without  resorting  to  the  unholy  and  demoralising  test 
of  an  oath. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  a  tax  on  land  and  houses  be  a 
legitimate  tax,  this  is  an  admission  that  the  tax  ought 
to  be  levied  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  property ; 
and  then  the  present  land  tax,  added  to  the  income 
tax,  is  a  double  charge  on  this  description  of  property. 
It  is  often  heard  as  an  argument  for  the  continuance  of 
the  existing  state  of  things,  that  all  purchases  of  property 
have  been  made  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  present 
land  tax ;  but  this  is  no  argument  against  an  equita* 
ble  adjustment  of  taxation ;  and  with  a  land  tax  on 
land  and  houses,  an  additional  house  tax,  and  an 
income  tax,  an  equitable  adjustment  is  impossible. 
The  only  way  of  proceeding  for  this  object  is  to  repeal 
all  these  Acts,  and  to  begin  again  on  a  new  system. 
But  this  course  of  proceeding  involves  the  necessity  of 
some  equitable  arrangement  with  regard  to  that  portion 
of  the  land  tax  which  has  been  redeemed  under 


THE  LAND  TAX  REDEMPTION  ACT. 

The  land  tax  already  redeemed  amounts  to  some- 
thing under  a  million  of  money.  But,  whatever  the 
amount,  it  must  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  national  debt, 
and  dealt  with  accordingly. 

It  is,  therefore,  proposed  that  a  new  stock  be  created, 
to  be  called  the  Land  Tax  Kedemption  Stock,  by 
which  all  sums  of  money,  paid  for  redemption  of  land 
tax,  shall  be  discharged  in  the  form  of  annuities. 

By  these  simple  and  just  means,  all  difficulty  on  this 
ground  would  be  removed,  for  establishing  one  uniform 
valuation  of  real  property  throughout  the  kingdom^ 
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which  shall  form  the  basis  for  all  taxes  leyied  upon  it, 
whether  for  imperial  or  local  purposes. 

The  process  of  redemption  of  land  tax  is  nothing 
more  than  a  transfer  of  annuities  into  the  hands  of  the 
Crown,  either  by  transferring  so  much  stock  as  will 
produce  an  annual  amount  of  interest  equal  to  the  sum 
of  land  tax  charged,  and  one-tenth  more ;  or  by  pay- 
ment of  a  sum  of  money  which  shall  purchase  such  an 
amount  of  stock  in  the  three  per  cent,  consols,  or  in  the 
three  per  cent,  reduced  annuities,  at  the  price  of  such 
stock  the  second  week  after  the  date  of  the  contract. 
That  is  to  say,  that  if  the  yearly  sum  of  land  tax  to 
be  redeemed  shall  amount  to  100/.,  then  so  much  stock 
must  be  transferred  as  will  produce  110/.  interest. 

Here,  then,  is  no  difficulty  in  re-adjusting  this  tax, 
and  doing  justice  to  all  parties.  It  is  simply  a  money 
transaction,  and  one  easily  carried  out,  the  total  sum 
redeemed  being  under  1,000,000/. 

Thus,  by  repealing  all  the  existing  land  tax,  and 
Land  Tax  Redemption  Acts,  and  imposing  a  tax  on  all 
the  land  and  houses,  and  other  realised  property  in  the 
kingdom,  by  an  equal  rate  levied  on  the  present  yearly 
value  as  proposed^  all  the  accumulated  and  accruing 
capital  of  the  kingdom  would  then  contribute  a  fair 
share  of  taxation  to  the  State,  and  a  principle  would  be 
at  once  established,  which  would  form  an  immoveable 
basis  for  the  security  of  the  public  revenue,  and  the 
honour  and  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

The  adoption  of  this  tax  would  then  enable  the  Legis* 
lature  to  repeal  every  statute  relating  to  the  Customs 
and  Excise  duties,  and  at  once  to  sweep  away  a  mass  of 
tangled  rubbish  which,  like  a  filthy  and  fermenting 
heap  of  corruption,  is  now  spreading  noxious  exhala- 
tions over  every  part  of  the  country,  poisoning  the 
people,  paralysing  their  natural  powers,  and  producing 
altogether  an  amount  of  degradation  and  misery,  in- 
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calculable,  and  otherwise  incurable.  And  not  only 
might  all  this  fermenting  heap  then  be  swept  away, 
but  also  much  other  obnoxious  rubbish,  in  all  those  Acts 
of  Parliament  under  which  the  oppressive  and  unequal 
income  tax,  the  mean  and  contemptible  assessed  taxes, 
and  many  of  the  cruel  and  vexatious  stamp  duties  are 
now  levied. 

Let  these  intolerable  and  offensive  burdens  be  re^ 
moved,  and  who  can  say  what  might  then  be  the 
prosperity  and  power  of  this  people  ? 

With  such  a  country,  and  such  a  people,  rich  in 
nature's  gifts,  who  can  say  what  might  be  their  great- 
ness, and  their  happiness,  if  once  delivered  from  these 
oppressive  and  debasing  influences  which  are  ever 
acting,  like  an  over-hanging,  all-pervading  blight, 
destroying  and  desolating  the  fair  face  of  the  country, 
paralysing  the  natural  powers  and  energies  of  the 
people,  and,  through  the  innumerable  crooked  ways  of 
evil,  demoralising  the  whole  nation  ? 

These  are  prospective  benefits  not  to  be  calculated 
in  figures,  but  to  be  thought  of, — to  be  reflected  upon, 
-^to  be  hoped  for, — to  be  looked  for, — to  be  aimed  at. 
The  people  must  be  made  free  before  they  can  be  made 
happy ;  and  happy  before  they  can  be  made  good. 

They  are  not  free  so  long  as  they  are  deprived  of  the 
fruits  of  their  honest  labour,  and  of  all  those  rights  and 
privileges  which  they  mainly  contribute  to  support,  but 
are  not  permitted  to  enjoy. 

A  vast  majority  are  taxed  beyond  all  proportion  to 
their  means,  and  they  submit  to  it  only  because  they  do 
not  know  it.  But  the  injustice  and  the  cruelty  is  none 
the  less  for  that. 

That  the  sum  of  forty  millions  and  upwards  should 
be  yearly  levied  and  raised  upon  the  people  by  Customs 
and  Excise  duties,  is  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  to  this 
enlightened  nation.     It  is  an  open  violation  of  all  justice 
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between  man  and  man^  and  sets  at  defiance  all  common 
sense  and  reason.  It  is  a  robbery  which  can  only  be 
palliated^  but  not  justified^  by  such  logic  as — 

"  He  that  is  robb'd,  not  knowing  what  is  stolen,** 
Let  him  not  know  it,  "  and  he*s  not  robVd  at  all.** 

When  will  it  be  remembered  that  men  with  their 
millions  are  but  stewards^  or  trustees,  or  what  you  will, 
to  remind  them  of  the  solemn,  everlasting  truth,  that 
they  are  stewards  and  trustees,  at  the  longest,  but  for 
life,  and  not  always  even  that ;  and  that  the  time  must 
come  when  they  will  be  held  accountable  for  their 
stewardship,  or  trust? 

And  when  will  the  rulers  of  nations,  and  the  law«r 
makers,  learn  that  they  will  be  held  accountable  for 
laws  which  grind  down  and  oppress  the  poor?  which 
hide  the  greater  part  of  the  taxes  in  their  tea  and  sugar, 
and  almost  all  the  other  daily  necessaries  of  life,  as  well 
as  in  beer  and  tobacco,  chiefest  of  the  few  luxuries  and 
comforts  left  within  the  reach  of  those  poor  labouring 
men,  by  whose  combined  labour  the  nation's  wealth  has 
been  made  and  private  riches  have  been  accumulated. 

When  will  they  learn  that  these  colossal  fortunes,  and 
all  this  wide-spread  misery,  are  signs  of  something 
wrong, — that  there  is  something  rotten  in  the  state 
which  brings  forth  such  anomalies,  such  monster  evils, 
found  mostly  in  rude  and  barbarous  nations  ?  Not  that 
these  colossal  fortunes,  or  the  possessors,  are  complained 
of,  but  the  system  which  fosters  and  encourages  these 
monstrous  growths,  at  the  expense  and  suffering  of 
those  by  whose  labour  they  are  produced.  As  Cole- 
ridge truly  said, — "There  are  errors  which  no  wise 
man  will  treat  with  derision,  lest  they  should  be  the 
reflection  of  some  great  truth  yet  below  the  horizon." 
And  what  we  have  to  do  with  here  is, — that  truth  yet 
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below  the  horizon, — "  Taxation  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  *' 
and  the  question  now  to  be  considered  is,  what  would  be 


THE  YEARLY  PRODUCE  OF  THE  PROPOSED  PROPERTY 

TAX. 

This  is  a  question  not  easily  answered,  until  the 
valuation  be  actually  made. 

But  if  a  full  and  fair  valuation  were  now  to  be  made 
of  all  manors,  messuages,  lands,  tenements,  houses,  and 
other  buildings,  parks,  chaces,  warrens,  woods,  under- 
woods, coppices,  fisheries,  tithes,  in  the  United  King- 
dom ;  and  if  a  yearly  assessment  were  to  be  made,  at 
an  equal  pound  rate  of  4s.  in  the  pound,  upon  the  real 
yearly  value  thereof,  there  are  sufficient  data  to  justify 
the  expectation  that  this  would  yield  a  yearly  sum  of 
about  forty  millions. 

And  if  the  same  equal  pound  rate  were  to  be  levied 
on  the  yearly  produce,  or  value,  of  all  the  personal  pro- 
perty of  the  kingdom,  proposed  to  be  taxed,  there  are 
sufficient  data  to  justify  the  expectation  that  this  would 
yield  a  yearly  sum  of,  at  least,  twenty  millions. 

The  value  of  all  the  real  property  and  houses  of  the 
kingdom  is  variously  estimated,  but  all  the  estimates 
agree  in  fixing  the  amount  at  a  sum  exceeding  ten 
thousand  millions.  All  these  estimates,  however,  in- 
clude mines  and  minerals,  works,  and  various  other 
descriptions  of  property  not  proposed  to  be  brought 
into  this  valuation. 

If,  therefore,  the  estimate  for  the  present  purpose  be 
taken  at  only  one  half  of  the  lowest  estimate,  say  five 
thousand  millions,  this  can  hardly  be  an  exaggeration ; 
and  reckoning  only  4  per  cent,  thereon,  this  will  give 
the  sum  of  200,000,000/.  for  the  yearly  value  of  the 
same;  which,  at  an  equal  pound   rate  of  4««   in  the 
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pounds  or  202.  per  cent.,  would  produce  the  yearly  sum 
of  forty  millions. 

And  this  calculation  is  supported  by  the  actual  re- 
turns under  the  present  income  tax ;  very  far  below 
the  truth,  as  these  returns  are  known  to  be,  in  the 
aggregate. 

But  taking  these  returns  as  they  are,  and  reckon- 
ing, on  the  authority  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, one  million  for  every  penny  of  the  present  tax, 
the  same  calculation  would  produce  on  the  4«.,  or 
4Sd.  in  the  pound,  proposed  to  be  levied,  forty-^ight 
millions;  a  sufficiently  near  approximation  to  support 
the  estimated  value  here  given. 

But,  looking  at  this  property  tax,  as  releasing  at  once 
the  trade,  and  manufactures,  of  the  country  from  all 
bonds  and  shackles;  and  leaving  all  engaged  therein, 
as  well  as  all  other  labourers  of  every  class,  in  the  full 
and  free  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their  industry  and 
skill, — what  may  be  expected  to  be  the  amount  of 
realised  property  in  this  country,  when  the  re- valuation 
comes  to  be  made  in  the  first  seventh  year  from  the 
imposition  of  this  property  tax  ? 

This  is  a  still  more  difficult  question,  and,  however 
interesting^  is,  perhaps,  too  much  shrouded  by  the  veil 
of  time, — too  much  dependent  on  an  infinite  number  of 
events  beyond  human  foresight,  to  be  looked  into  now 
with  much  practical  utility.  But  is  it  too  much  to 
expect,  in  this  vision  of  future  prosperity,  that  sixty 
millions  might  then  be  more  easily  raised  by  an  equal 
pound  rate  of  2s, y  or  10  per  cent.,  than  now  by  the 
equal  pound  rate  of  4^.,  or  20  per  cent.  ? 

Here  is  much  for  reflection;  and  every  one  may 
answer  this  question  for  himself;  but  there  is  much 
ground  for  believing  that  such  an  expectation  is  not 
extravagant. 
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But^  for  the  present  purpose^  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
give  the  following 

ESTIMATED  YEARLY  RENTAL  OF  PROPERTY  SUBJECT 
TO  THE  PROPOSED  PROPERTY  TAX 

Annual  Value  of  Lands  in  Great  Britain  in  1856    £  64,970,134 

„  Houses  ,, 

Bents  Charge  in  lieu  of  Tithes  „ 
Manors  and  Lordships  „ 

Fines,  Fee  Farm,  and  Quit  Rents  „ 
Woods,  Underwoods,  and  Coppices  „ 
Fisheries  », 

Annual  Value  of  Lands,  Houses,  &c.,  in  Great 

Britain  in  1856 ^£142,741,003 

Annual  Value  of  Lands,  Houses,  &c.,  in  Ireland 

in  1856  .  .  .  .  .  47,580,334 

Annual  Value  of  Lands,  Houses,  &c.,  in  Great 

Britain  and  Ireland  in  1856         .  .  .    j£l90,321,337 

Dividends  on  Public  Debt  in  1856  .  .  28,112,824 

Dividends  on  Railways    in    Great    Britain  and 

Ireland  in  1856  .....  12,130,861 

Dividends  on  Canals  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

in  1856    .  .  .  .  .  .  1,590,087 

Dividends  on  other  Joint  Stock  and  Public  Com- 
panies, and  all  other  rateable  Property  in  the 
Kingdom  in  1856  ....         60,000,000 


w 

70,795,359 

99 

4,050,227 

99 

173,527 

99 

364,849 

99 

2,295,000 

99 

91,907 

Total  Yearly  Value  of  Real  and  Personal 
Property  in  the  United  Kingdom  rateable 
to  the  Property  Tax  .  .  .    ^£292,155,109 


Here  is  a  yearly  and  improving  rental^  estimated  in 
1856  at  292,155,109/. 

A  rate  of  4«.  in  the  pound,  or  20  per  cent,  on  this 
amount,  would  produce  a  yearly  revenue  of  58,431,022/. 

As  much  difference  of  opinion  will,  probably,  exist 
on  any  estimate  which  can  be  made  of  the  real  and  per- 
sonal property  of  this  country,  it  may  be  required  to 
show  how  the  foregoing  estimate  has  been  made. 
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The  parliamentary  return  of  the  annual  value  of  real 
property  in  Great  Britain,  as  assessed  to  the  property 
tax  in  the  year  1842,  has  been  taken  as  a  basis.  This 
is  notoriously  very  imperfect,  and  much  below  the  real 
annual  value ;  but,  for  want  of  a  better,  this  has  been 
taken  with  all  its  imperfections. 

A  comparison  has  also  been  made  between  this 
assessment  and  the  assessment  to  the  property  tax  in 
1814-15;  and,  again,  these  have  been  compared  with 
the  parliamentary  return  of  10th  February,  1851,  as  to 
assessments  to  the  property  tax  in  Great  Britain  in 
1848. 
These  comparisons  show  the  following  results : — 
That  in  thirty-three  years  since  the  peace,  lands  in  Great 
Britain  had  increased  in  value,  to  1848,  only  8,576,000/. 
in  annual  value ;  or  a  little  more  than  21-|^  per  cent., 
while  houses  were  augmented  in  value,  26,055,000/.  in 
annual  value ;  or  a  little  more  than  160  per  cent,  in  the 
same  time.  And  that  the  value  of  railways,  gas  works, 
and  other  property,  chiefly  held  in  shares,  as  personal 
property,  had  increased  above  twelvefold  during  the 
flame  time. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  Law  of  Partnership  in  July,  1851, 
the  return  of  10th  February,  1851,  as  to  assessments  to 
the  Property  Tax,  is  thus  referred  to : — 


PnoPBaTT. 

ASSBSSMBNT. 

1814-15. 

AsSBSSMBNT. 

1848.  • 

or  Lands 

Mesf  uages.  or  chiefly  Houses,  &c.,  in  Towns 
Railways,  Gas  works  and  other  Property, 
chiefly  considered  personal  property 

£ 
39,405,000 
16,259,000 

636,000 

47,981.000 
42,314,000 

8,885,000 

The  report  then  proceeds  as  follows : — 

"  The  result  in  round  numbers  shows,  that  in  thirty- 
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three  years  since  the  peace,  whilst  lands  in  Great  Britain 
have  increased  in  value  to  1848,  only  8^  ijaiUioiis  in 
annual  value,  or  a  little  more  than  five  per  cent ; 
messuages  (being  chiefly  houses  and  manufactories,  and 
•warehouses  in  towns,  and  inhabited  by  persons  depend- 
ing greatly  on  trade  and  commerce)  have  augmented  in 
value  above  26,000,000Z.  in  annual  value,  or  about  130 
per  cent,  in  the  same  period.  From  Ihe  same  returns 
it  appears  that  the  value  of  railways^  g«d  works,  and 
other  property,  chiefly  held  in  shares,  aa  p^i^oiml  piro- 
perty,  has  increased  above  twelvelbld  in  Urn  same 
period." 

It  is  apparent  that  the  per  cenlages,  as  here  given, 
are  erroneous,  the  increase  in  the  annual  valine  of  lands 
being,  instead  of  ^^a  little  more  than  5=  per  cent."  a 
little  more  thun  21^  per  cent. ;  and  of  houses,  instead 
of  **  about  130  per  cent,"  bei^g  a  little  more,  than  160 
per  cent. 

The  report  then  proceeds : — 

^^  The  same  i^esults,  showing  the  va^t  inore^e  of  per- 
sonal property  since  the  peac^,  in  the  United  ^j^imgdom, 
may  be  deduced  from  various  returns  to  Parliament, 
showing  the  increase  of  legacy  ^iity  to  have  bieen 
derived  from  a  capital  of  24,000,000f.  in  1816,  and  to 
have  been  pai4  on  a  capital  increased  to  45,000,000/^  i* 
1845  ;  the  increaise  of  deposits  in  the  saving  banks,  and 
from  other  undoubted  sources  of  information. 

**  Mr.  Porter,  one  of  pur  best  authorities  on  statistical 
subjects,  calculates  the  amount  of  personal  property  in 
Great  Britain  to  have  nearly  doubled  in  thirty  years, 
and  to  amount  in  1845  to  upwards  of  2,2[OOjOOO,OOOi 
sterling,  from  1,200,000,000/.  in  1815. 

"  Your  Committee  beg  to  state,  that  in  addition  to  the 
vast  augmentation  in  the  amount  of  personal  property, 
it  is  to  be  remarked  its.  great  division  aoioqg  I^rge 
classes  of  thiBi  cojnmunity,  of  th^  middl^y  or  c^vcm  the 
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humbler  ranks  of  life,  as  is  shown  by  the  returns  of 
amounts  of  public  stock  held  by  each  person,  and  other 
sources  of  information. 

'^It  must  be  evident  that  in  proportion  to  the  facilities 
given  for  the  security  and  investment  of  property 
acquired  by  enterprise  and  industry,  it  is  likely  that 
a  people  will  be  enterprising  and  industrious. 

'^  It,  therefore,  becomes  of  great  consequence  to 
inquire,  if  there  be  any  existing  restrictions  in  the  use, 
or  appHeation,  of  personal  property  which  can  be  safely 
removed,  or  relaxed. 

^^  Your  Committee  would  observe  that  the  course  of 
modern  legislation  (the  wisdom  of  which  seems,  in  this 
particular,  generally  allowed)  seems  to  have  been 
gradually  to  remove  restrictions  on  the  power  which 
every  one  has  in  the  disposal  of  his  property,  and  to 
remove  those  fetters  on  commercial  freedom  which  long 
prevailed  in  this  country. 

^^  Laws  favouring,  or  establishing  monopolies  are  for 
the  most  part  abolished.  The  usury  laws,  and  various 
laws  against  combinations,  have  been  repealed,  (reneral 
Acts  to  &cilitate  the  formation  of  Joint  Stock  Associ- 
ations, and  for  Building  Societies,  and  other  important 
Acts  to  admit  the  freedom  of  trade,  have  in  late  years 
been  sanctioned-  by  the  Legislature." 

Proceeding,  then,  on  the  basis  of  the  Assessment  to 
the  Property  Tax  in  184i^,  the  lands  in  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotkmd  are  there  taken  as  of  the  annual 
value  of  45,753,616/.  To  this  is  added,  for  the  increase 
in  the  value  lor  the  fourteen  years  from  1842  to  I8o6, 
42  per  cent.,  or,  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum, 
making  the  annual  value  of  hinds  in  Great  Britain  in 
1866,  as  estimated,  64,970,134/. 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  Mouse  of  Commons, 
in  their  repoit  referred  to,  estimated  the  laicrease  in  the 
annual;  value  of  lands  at  a  little  more  than  21-^  per  cent. 

p  2 
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from  1815  to  I8485  or^  at  the  rate  of  a  little  more  than 
^  per  cent,  per  annum. 

But  when  it  is  considered  how  much  greater  has  been 
the  increase  in  the  value  of  lands  in  the  fourteen  years 
subsequently  to  1848,  than  it  was  in  the  fourteen  years 
immediately  preceding  that  period,  perhaps,  the  estimate 
of  3  per  cent,  per  annum  will  not  be  thought  an 
exaggeration. 

In  the  assessment  of  1842,  houses,  &c.,  in  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland,  are  taken  as  of  the  annual  value 
of  38,475,739/.  To  this  is  added,  for  the  increase  in 
the  value  for  the  fourteen  years  from  1842  to  1856,  84 
per  cent.,  or  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum, 
making  the  annual  value  of  houses,  &c.,  in  Great  Bri- 
tain in  1856,  as  estimated,  70,795,359/. 

The  Select  Committee,  in  their  Beport  referred  to, 
estimated  the  increase  in  the  annual  value  of  houses, 
&c.,  at  a  little  more  than  160  per  cent,  from  1815  to 
1848,  or  at  the  rate  of  a  little  more  than  4-^  per  cent, 
per  annum. 

But  when  it  is  considered  how  much  larger  has  been 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  houses  in  the  last  fourteen 
years,  in  proportion  to  the  fourteen  years  next  preceding 
the  year  1848,  it  will,  probably,  be  thought  that  the 
allowance  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  is  rather  under, 
than  over  the  true  estimate. 

The  sum  of  4,050,227/.  taken  for  rents  charge  in 
lieu  of  tithes  in  Great  Britain,  is  the  aggregate  amount 
actually  apportioned  under  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act 
to  the  3  let  of  December,  1855.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  Tithe  Commissioners  extends  only  to  England  and 
Wales  ;  and  as,  in  14,070  cases  in  England  and  Wales, 
individuals  owning  any  tithes  have  merged  them  in  the 
land,  according  to  the  provision  in  the  Tithe  Act  to 
that  effect;  and  as,  in  numerous  cases,  tithes  were 
(previously  to  the  passing  of  the  Commutation  Act) 
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dealt  with  under  local  Acts  of  Inclosure^  these^  con- 
sequently^ escape  from  the  account ;  and  tithes  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  are  not  included  in  this  sum. 

In  the  assessment  of  1842  manors  in  England,  Wales, 
and  Scotland,  are  taken  as  of  the  annual  value  of 
152,217Z.  To  this  is  added,  for  the  increase  in  the 
value  for  the  fourteen  years  from  1842  to  1856,  14  per 
cent.,  or  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent,  per  annum,  making 
the  annual  value  of  manors  in  Great  Britain  in  1856, 
as  estimated,  173,527/. 

Fines,  &c.,  are  assessed  in  1842  in  England,  Wales, 
and  Scotland,  as  of  the  annual  value  of  320,043/.  To 
this  is  added,  for  the  increase  in  the  value  for  the 
fourteen  years  to  1856,  14  per  cent.,  or  at  the  rate  of 
1  per  cent,  per  annum,  making  the  annual  value  of 
fines,  &c.,  in  Great  Britain  in  1856,  as  estimated, 
364,849i 

Woods,  underwoods,  and  coppices,  are  not  separately 
assessed,  nor  is  there  any  statistical  work  of  reliable 
authority  from  which  the  value  of  this  description  of 
property  can  be  obtained.  But  Mr.  M^Culloch,  in  his 
Geographical  Dictionary  (vol.  i.  p.  454,  Ed.  1849), 
estimates  the  annual  value  of  the  woodlands  of  England 
and  Wales  at  1,350,000/.  And  in  the  census  for  Ire- 
land in  1851,  304,906  acres  are  stated  to  be  covered 
by  woods  or  plantations,  out  of  20,316,979,  the  total 
area  of  Ireland. 

Out  of  these  very  rough  materials  the  estimate  has 
been  made  for  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  by 
adding,  for  the  increase  in  the  value  for  the  fourteen 
years  from  1842  to  1856,  70  per  cent.,  or  at  the  rate 
of  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  Mr,  M*Culloch's  estimate 
of  1,350,000Z.,  making  the  annual  value  of  woods,  &c., 
in  1856,  as  estimated,  2,295,000/.  These  are  not  esti- 
mates which  can  be  relied  upon,  but  more  probably 
are  under  than  over  the  real  value. 
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FisherieB  are  assessed  in  1842  iii  England,  Wales, 
and  Scotland  as  of  the  annual  value  of  58,915/.  To 
this  is  added)  for  the  increase  in  the  value  for  the 
fourteen  years  to  1856,  66  per  cent.,  or  at  the  rate  of 
4  per  cent,  per  annum,  making  the  annual  value  of 
fisheries  in  Great  Britain  in  1856,  as  estimated,  91,907/. 

For  the  estimate  of  the  real  property  in  Ireland,  this 
has  heen  taken  at  one-third  of  the  same  in  Great 
Britain,  which  is  probably,  at  present,  a  high  estimate 
for  Ireland. 

For  the  estimate  of  the  personal  property  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  dividends  on  the  public  debt 
have  been  taken  as  paid  in  1856.  No  allowance  has 
been  made  for  the  dividends  under  the  yearly  value  of 
20s.,  proposed  to  be  exempt  from  this  tax  from  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  the  necessary  information  with 
any  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy  ;  but  as  the  amount 
of  this  allowance  must  be  very  inconsiderable,  every 
one  may  make  this  allowance  according  to  his  own  fancy. 

The  estimate  for  railways  is  taken  from  the  statement 
of  the  railway  accounts  to  the  close  of  the  year  1856, 
compiled  by  Mr.  Yeats.  According  to  this  statement^ 
the  total  capital  of  the  136  railways  in  the  United 
Kingdom  open  for  traffic  in  1856,  amounted  on  the 
31st  of  December,  1856,  to  295,708,737/.,  of  which 
the  sum  of  248,773,671/.  belonged  to  English  lines; 
32,270,976/.  to  Scotch  lines;  and  14,664,090/.  to  Irish 
lines.  The  amount  of  dividend,  or  interest,  charged  in 
the  year  1856  against  revenue  was  12,130,861/.,  or  at 
the  rate  of  4/.  2s.  0^.  per  cent.  The  traffic  receipts 
for  the  year  1856  amounted  to  21,853,025^,  and  the 
working  expenses  to  10,311,954/.,  or  47'18  per  cent. 
The  traffic  receipts  on  the  English  lines  amounted  in 
1856  to  18,613,832/.,  and  the  working  expenses  to 
8,850,423/.,  or  47*54  per  cent.  On  the  Scotch  lines 
the  receipts  amounted  to  2,209,229/. ;  and  the  workings 
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anS  other  expenses,  to  I3O4I9794Z.,  or  47*15  per  cent; 
and  on  the  Irish  lines  the  receipts  amounted  to  1,029^964/^, 
and  the  working  expenses  to  429,737^9  or  41*72  per 
cent.,  which  latter  does  not  incllLde  Government  duty  on 
passengers,  because  none  is  chained  on  Irish  railways. 
The  reason  for  this  distinction  is  not  apparent ;  but  by 
the  proposed  plan  of  taxation,  of  course,  the  passengers' 
duty  on  all  railways  would  be  abolished. 

The  length  of  railw^ay  in  England  and  Wales  open 
on  the  31st  December,  1855,  was  6,217  miles;  in 
Scotland,  1,091  miles ;  in  Ireland,  987  miles. 

These  may  be  taken  as  a  pretty  close  approximation 
to  the  actual  results ;  and  it  may  be  reasonably  assumed 
that  there  will  be,  for  at  least  many  years  to  come, 
yearly  increasing  results. 

For  a  correct  estimate  of  the  yearly  dividends  pay- 
able for  all  the  canals  of  the  kingdom,  the  materials  are 
not  easily  to  be  obtained. 

For  the  estimate  as  here  made,  the  canals  are  taken  as 
assessed  in  1842,  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  as 
of  the  annual  value  of  1,307,094/.  To  this  is  added 
for  the  increase  in  the  value  for  the  fourteen  years  to 
1856,  14  per  cent. ;  or,  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent,  per 
annum^  making  the  annual  value  of  the  dividends  for  all 
the  canals  in  Grreat  Britain,  in  1856,  as  estimated, 
lj490,087/. 

For  the  canals  in  Ireland  no  estimate  has  been 
obtained,  and,  therefore,  it  is  taken,  at  a  guess,  at 
100,000/.  a  year.  Mr.  Porter,  in  the  "  Progress  of  the 
Nation,"  says,  that  there  are  only  about  300  miles  of 
canals  open  in  Ireland,  and  the  chief  are,  the  Grand 
Canal,  the  Boyal  Canal,  and  the  Ulster  Canal. 

The  estimate  of  the  yearly  dividends  payable  by 
other  Joint  Stock  and  Public  Companies,  and  of  all 
other  rateable  property  in  the  kingdom,  is  taken  in 
round  numbers   at   60,000,000/.      The   materials  for 
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making  a  tolerably  accurate  estimate  are  no  doubt  to  be 
found,  and  these,  when  all  collected  together,  will 
probably  show  that  the  sum  here  taken  is  not  exagger- 
ated. But  this,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  the  least  cer- 
tain of  all  the  estimates,  and  requires  for  its  support 
further  evidence  than  has  yet  been  obtained.  For  the 
present  purpose,  however,  this  general  outline  may  be 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  property  proposed  to  be 
taxed,  and  the  rate  proposed  to  be  levied  thereon, 
would  be  ample  for  raising  the  required  revenue ;  and 
also  to  justify  a  well-grounded  expectation  that  in  the 
first  seventh  year  after  the  imposition  of  this  taz^  when 
the  whole  country,  relieved  from  the  pressure,  and  de- 
pressing effects,  of  the  present  system  of  taxation^  would 
have  sprung  up  as  into  a  new  existence,  producing 
from  all  its  present  resources  enlarged,  and  frcmi  new 
sources  then  developed,  an  amount  of  national  wealth 
never  before  known,  and  spreading  amongst  the  people 
an  extent  of  prosperity  and  a  share  of  rational  comforts, 
by  them  never  before  enjoyed; — and  when  the  new 
valuation  would  be  made,  and  the  new  rate  fixed,  the 
immense  increase  of  realised  property,  liable  to  taxation, 
would  enable  the  necessary  revenue  of  the  State  to  be 
raised  by  a  rate  considerably  less  than  the  proposed  rate 
of  4«.  in  the  pound,  required  at  starting. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  the  object  to  fix  the  present 
rate,  as  to  show  that  a  rate  of  48.  in  the  pound  would 
be  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose,  and  would  be,  in 
all  probability,  the  maximum  rate  ever  required  to  be 
levied,  and  more  than  would  be  long  required  for  raising 
the  necessary  revenue. 

The  next,  and  only  new  tax  to  be  levied  (and  this 
not  entirely  new,  as  something  of  the  same  sort  is 
already  levied  on  male  servants),  is  the  tax  formerly 
known  in  this  country  by  the  name  of 
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CAPITATION  TAX. 

In  the  different  poll  taxes  which  were  levied  in  Eng- 
land during  the  reign  of  William  II L,  the  contributors 
were,  the  greatest  part  of  them^  assessed  according  to 
the  degree  of  their  rank,  as  dukes,  marquises,  earls, 
viscounts,  barons,  esquires,  gentlemen,  the  eldest  and 
youngest  sons  of  peers,  &c. 

All  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen  worth  more  than 
3007,,  that  is  the  better  sort  of  them,  were  subject  to 
the  same  assessment,  whatever  might  be  the  difference 
in  their  fortunes,  their  rank  being  more  considered 
than  their  fortune.  Serjeants,  attorneys,  and  proctors, 
who  in  the  first  poll  tax  were  assessed  at  Ss,  in  the 
pound  of  their  supposed  income,  were  afterwards  as- 
sessed afi  gentlemen. 

Capitation  taxes,  if  proportioned  not  to  the  supposed 
fortune,  but  to  the  rank  of  each  contributor,  become 
altogether  unequal ;  the  same  degree  of  fortune  being 
frequently  unequal  in  the  same  degree  of  rank. 

Such  taxes,  therefore,  in  all  attempts  hitherto  made 
to  render  them  equal,  have  become  altogether  arbitrary 
and  uncertain  ;  and  in  all  attempts  to  render  them  cer- 
tain, and  not  arbitrary,  have  become  altogether  unequal. 
Let  the  tax  be  light  or  heavy,  uncertainty  is  always  a 
great  grievance.  In  a  light  tax  a  considerable  degree 
of  inequality  may  be  supported ;  in  a  heavy  one  it  is 
intolerable.  But  in  the  assessment  of  a  tax  not  very 
heavy,  a  considerable  degree  of  inequality  has  always 
been  found  less  insupportable  than  any  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty. 

In  England  the  different  poll  taxes  were  never 
popular,  and  never  produced  the  sum  which  had  been 
expected  from  them,  or  which  it  was  supposed  they 
might  have  produced,  had  they  been  exactly  levied. 
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In  France  the  capitation  was  levied  on  the  highest 
orders  of  people,  according  to  their  rank,  by  an  in- 
variable tariff,  and  on  the  lower  orders  of  people, 
according  to  their  supposed  fortune,  by  an  assessment 
which  varied  from  year  to  year.  In  France  the  high 
ranks  easily  submitted  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
inequality  in  a  tax  which,  so  far  as  it  affected  them, 
was  not  a  very  heavy  one,  but  could  not  endure  the 
arbitrary  assessment  of  an  intendant ;  and  the  inferior 
ranks  suffered  patiently  the  usage  which  their  superiors 
thought  proper  to  give  them.  In  France,  therefore, 
the  capitation,  whether  popular  or  not,  always  produced 
the  sum  expected  from  it. 

The  mild  Government  of  England,  when  it  assessed 
the  different  ranks  of  people  to  the  poll  tax,  contented 
itself  with  what  that  assessment  happened  to  produce ; 
and  required  no  compensation  for  the  loss  which  the 
State  might  sustain,  either  by  those  who  could  not 
pay,  or  by  those  who  would  not  pay  (for  there  were 
many  such),  and  who,  by  the  indulgent  execution  of 
the  law,  were  not  forced  to  pay.  The  more  severe 
Government  of  France  assessed  upon  each  generality 
a  certain  sum,  which  the  intendant  must  find  as  he 
can. 

Capitation  taxes,  so  far  as  they  are  levied  upon  the 
lower  ranks  of  people,  are  direct  taxes  upon  the  wages 
of  labour,  and  are  attended  with  all  the  inconveniences 
of  such  taxes.  But  these  taxes  are  levied  at  little  ex- 
pense, and,  when  rigorously  exacted,  afford  a  very  sure 
revenue  to  the  State. 

Now  it  is  proposed  to  fix  this  tax  equally,  and  lightly, 
upon  all,  as  an  acknowledgment,  and  compensation,  for 
the  protection  to  the  person,  extended  by  the  State, 
equally  to  all.  Property  not  being  taken  into  con- 
sideration, the  person,  and  not  the  property,  will  be 
assessed ;  and  the  protection  being  extended  equally  to 
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all,  and  that  being  aBsumed  to  be  equally  valimble  to 
all^  it  seems  only  reasonable  that  the  tax  should  be 
paid  equally  by  all. 

It  then  only  remains  to  be  determined,  from  what 
period  of  life  this  tax  should  be  payable,  and  the 
amount. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  tax  should  become  payable  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  and  that  the  amount  should  be  IZ. 
All  under  that  age  to  be  free,,  but  all  of  that  age,  or 
upwards,  to  be  liable,  and  to  continue  liable,  to  the 
payment  of  this  tax,  yearly  during  life.  This  limit, 
fixed  upon  for  the  age,  is  arbitrary,  and  cannot  be  other- 
wise :  but  it  is  not  unreasonable ;  most  of  the  working 
classes  at  that  age,  and  much  earlier,  being  engaged  in 
profitable  employment ;  and  most  of  the  middle  and 
higher  classes  preparing  to  qualify  themselves  for  more 
profitable  employment. 

As  there  is  no  reason  on  the  present  occasion  for  any 
deferential  distinction  in  favour  of  the  fair  sex,  all 
classes,  of  both  sexes,  therefore,  are  to  be  held  liable  to 
this  tax,  at  and  from  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  all 
under  that  age  are  to  be  exempted* 

But  there  is  another  class  which  must  also  be  ex- 
empted, and  that  is,  unfortunately,  a  large  and  afflicted 
class,  comprising  all  persons  supported  by  parish  relief, 
and  all  idiots,  lunatics,  and  persons  of  unsound  mind, 
who  are  incapable  of  supporting  themselves. 

The  amount  expected  to  be  raised  by  this  tax  is  a 
question  not  easily  answered.  But  there  are  some 
data  for  this  calculation^ 

Taking  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
round  numbers,  at  30,000,000  on  the  3 1st  of  December, 
1856,  and  assuming  that  one-third  of  these  are  below 
the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  allowing  one-third  more 
for  the  afflicted  class  of  exempts,  the  question  is  nar- 
rowed to  10,000,000.     If,  of  these  10,000,000,  25  per 
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cent,  be  written  off  for  bad  subjects,  and  bad  debtSj  this 
still  leaves,  for  available  revenue,  7,500,000/. 

The  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  estimated 
in  1851  as  follows :  — 

England  and  Wales 17,927,609 

Scotland 2,888,742 

Islands  in  the  British  Seas,  including  the  Channel 

Islands  and  Isle  of  Man       ....  143,126 

Ireland 6,552,385 

•  ■ 

27,511,862 


In  Great  Britain,  the  numbers  living  are  only  given 
at  quinquennial  periods,  and  they  stand  thus :  — 

In  England  and  Wales,  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years  6,353,823 

„  Scotland  „  „  1,028,810 

„  British  Islands,  including  the  Channel  Islands  and 

Isle  of  Man  „  „  48,909 

„  Ireland,  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years     .  .  2,145,312 

Total  in  the  United  Kingdom    9,576,854 

These  estimates  seem  to  justify  the  numbers  here 
taken,  if  the  increase  for  the  five  years  to  1856  inclu- 
sive be  added. 

As  all  experience,  at  least  in  this  country,  has  proved 
the  difficulty  of  collecting  a  capitation  tax,  some  special 
consideration  is  due  to  the 


MODE  OF  COLLECTION. 

For  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  payment  of  this  tax 
by  all  of  that  class  called  artisans,  workmen^  or  labourers, 
it  is  proposed  that  every  householder,  manufacturer,  or 
other  person,  should  make  a  yearly  return  of  the  names 
of  all  persons  in  his,  or  her,  employ,  of  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  and  upwards,  as  well  as  of  all  the  members  of  his, 
or  her,  family^  and  of  all  lodgers,  or  others,  residing  in 
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hia,  or  her,  house,  and  that  every  houeeholder,  manufac- 
turer, or  other  person,  should  be  held  liable-,  in  the  first 
instance,  for  the  payment  of  the  said  tax  of  1/.  per  head 
for  each  and  every  such  person,  being  members  of  his,  or 
her,  family,  or  residing  in  his,  or  her,  house  as  a  lodger, 
or  otherwise,  or  being  in  his,  or  her,  service,  or  employ- 
ment, whether  residing  in  his,  or  her^  house,  or  not ;  and 
that  all  usual,  and  proper,  powers  should  be  given  for  com- 
pelling the  payment  of  such  tax,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
such  householder,  manufacturer,  or  other  person,  who 
are  to  be  at  liberty  to  deduct  all  such  payments  out  of 
the  salaries  or  wages  payable  by  them  to  the  persons  so 
employed,  or  to  compel  the  repayment  of  the  said  tax 
by  them,  or  by  such  lodger,  or  other  person,  or  persons, 
residing  in  his,  or  her,  house.  But  that  every  person, 
liable  to  pay  the  said  tax,  should  be  compelled  to  pay 
the  same  by  process  of  law,  if  not  paid  in  due  course  as 
aforesaid,  or  otherwise. 

By  such  stringent  compulsory  powers  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  this  tax  might  be  reasonably  en- 
forced, and  collected,  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  that 
such  a  tax  would  be,  for  the  most  part,  cheerfully  borne, 
and  readily  paid,  by  the  people,  especially  when  they 
came  to  find,  from  experience,  that  they  were  relieved 
from  that  heavy  and  oppressive  burden  of  taxation 
which,  though  unseen  by  the  lower  and  working  class, 
is  now  so  severely  felt  by  them  all,  and  by  every  other 
class  in  the  country. 

As  an  additional  inducement,  and,  in  an  enlarged 
view,  in  every  respect  a  most  wise  and  proper  concession 
to  the  people,  the  receipt  of  the  tax-collector  for  this 
tax  might  be  made  the  only,  and  sufficient,  evidence  of 
title  and  qualification  for  every  male  person  to  vote  for 
the  return  of  members  to  Parliament,  if  accompanied 
with  a  certificate  of  baptism,  showing  the  age  to  be 
twenty-one  years,  or  upwards. 
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STAMPS. 

Under  this  head  the  only  stamps  proposed  to  be  re- 
tained, for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  are  the  fbllowing,  here 
set  forth,  with  the  amount  produced  by  each  in  the  year 
ended  3 let  March,  1856:  — 

£       9.  d. 

BaDkers'  Notes     .            .            .            .            .  6,152     3  4 

Bills  of  Exchange              ....  444,599  10  8 

Cards  and  Dice  .....  12,327  8  0 
Composition  for  the  Duties  on  the  Bills  and 

Notes  of  the  Banks  of  England  and  Ireland, 

and  of  Country  Bankers          .            .            .  57,722    6  11 

Gold  and  Silver  Plate       ....  63,562     0  S 

Newspapers  and  Supplements,  and  other  Papers  255,542    8  8 

Receipto  and  Drafts         ....  257,630  14  8 

£1,097,536  12  II 


POST  OFFICEl 

This,  as  already  observed,  is  considered  to  be  not  a 
legitimate  source  of  revenue.  It  is  therefore  proposed 
that  the  whole  produce  of  the  Post  Office  should  be  ex- 
pended in  that  department,  in  extending}  as  &r  as  pos- 
sible, the  facilities  for  the  despatch  and  delivery,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  of  all  letters,  packages,  aad  money 
orders;  and  establishing,  as  soon  as  possible,  one  uni- 
form penny  postage  over  the  whole  world*  By  what 
simple  and  easy  means  this  very  desirable  olgeet  might 
be  effected,  if  only  a  decimal  comage  were  established 
by  law,  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  this  country,  has  been 
fully  and  clearly  shown  in  a  pamphlet,  recently  pDh|isbed> 
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entitled  *^  Suggestions  for  the  Renewal  of  the  Bank  of 
England  Charter,  and  for  a  Decimal  Coinage."  It  is 
there  shown  how  this  desirable  object  might  be  accom- 
plished,  not  onlj  without  any  inconvenience  or  loss  to 
the  Post  OflSce,  but  with  every  reasonable  prospect  of 
greatly  increased  gains;  and  with  certain  and  great 
benefits  to  the  public* 


CROWN  LANDS. 

The  following  are  the  receipts,  from  the  official 
accounts  under  this  head^  for  the  year  ended  31st 
March,  1856:  — 

£       8.    d. 
Amount  collected  by  the  several  receivers  of  the 

Land  Revenue  in  England  and  Wales,  Ireland 

and.  Scotland,  Alderney  and  the  Isle  of  Man  .  288,186  15  4 
Bents  and  casual  Revenues  .  .  .       22,758  16  10 

Sale  of  old  Materials,  &c.  .  .  .         3,670     1     9 

Sales  of  Bark,  Timber,  and  Offal  Wood,  Gale 

Rents,  and  Rents  for  the  temporary  occupation 

of  Lands  intended  for  planting  .  .     107,099     7    2 

£421,715     1     1 


Here  is  a  source  of  revenue  which^  under  proper 
management  and  control,  naight  be  made  much  more 
productive;  but  this  revenue,  such  as  it  is,  and  what- 
ever it  may  be,  will  still  continue  tp  be  a  contribution 
to  the  State. 


*  "  Suggestions  for  the  Renewal  of  the  Bank  of  England 
Charter,  and  for  a  Decimal  Coinage.  By,  Charles  Tennant. 
London :  Chapman  and  HbII,  193,  Piccadilly.     1856." 
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No.  9— Page  38. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

These,  as  already  given  from  the  official  accounts, 
produced,  for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1856, 
1,158,147/.  19s.  8d;  and  would  still  continue  to  form 
part  of  the  revenue  of  the  State. 

Thus,  the  whole  revenue  of  the  kingdom,  under  the 
proposed  system  of  "  Taxation  as  it  ought  to  be," 
would  be  comprised  in  the  following 


SUMMARY  OF  REVENUE. 


1.  Property  Tax,  as  estimated 

2.  Capitation  Tax    . 

3.  Stamps  as  received,  1856 

4.  Crown  Lands 

5.  Miscellaneous 


Deduct  Cost  of  Collection  at  3^.  ia  the  Found, 
or  258,  per  Cent.  ...» 


£58,431,022 

7,500,000' 

1,097,536 

421,715 

1,158,147 

68,608,420 
857,605 


Total  Net  Revenue    £67,750,817 


Now,  to  anticipate,  and  answer,  the  objections  to  the 
proposed  system  of  direct  taxation,  on  the  ground  of 
the  often  heard  complaint  of  the  heavy  burdens  on  land, 
it  may  be  useful  to  inquire  into  the  ground  of  this  com- 
plaint, under  the  proposed  system  of  direct  taxation, 
and  under  the  present  mixed  system  of  direct  and  in- 
direct taxation. 

For  this  purpose,  taking  only  the  direct  charges,  and 
without  attempting  any  nice  distinctions,  the  case  may, 
perhaps,  be  considered  as  fairly  presented  on  both  sides 
in  the  following 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  SHOWING  THE  BURDENS 
ON  LAND  AND  HOUSES,  ETC.,  UNDER  THE  PROPOSED 
SYSTEM  OF  DIRECT  TAXATION,  AND  UNDER  THE 
PRESENT  SYSTEM  OF  DIRECT  AND  INDIRECT  TAXA- 
TION. 

UNDSa  THB  FSOPOSED  STSTSaf  OF  DIBECT  TAXATION. 

Property  Tax  on    Manors,    Landa,    and   Houses, 

Woods,  Underwoods^  and  Fisheries         .  .    a£36,886,913 


T7NDER  THE  PRESENT  SYSTEM  OF  DIBECT  AND  INDIBECT  TAXATION. 

Stamps  on  Deeds  and  other  Instruments,  estimated 

at  one-half  of  the  whole  gross  amount,  1856         .     £   616,266 
Legacies  and  Successions,  estimated  at  two-thirds 

of  the  whole  gross  amount,  1856   .  •  .        1,141,857 

Assessed  Taxes,  Inhabited  Houses,  1856       .  .  728,970 

Additional  10  per  Cent.,  by  Act  3  Vict.,  c.  17  .  72,897 

Land  Tax  on  Land  and  Tenements,  the  whole  gross 

amount,  1856         ,  .  .  .  .        1,161,201 

Income  Tax  under  Schedules  A  and  B,  net  amount 
for  the  Year  ended  31st  March,  1856,  as  estimated 
(the  gross  amount  not  given)        .  •  •       7,579,728 

£11,300,919 


This  shows  a  difference,  in  favour  of  the  present 
8yBten)5  over  the  proposed  system  of  taxation,  as  bearing 
on  land  and  houses,  of  259585,994/.  per  annum. 

But  this  is  the  apparent,  not  the  real,  difference^ 

When,  in  addition  to  the  direct  charges,  all  the 
indirect  cbaiges  are  brought  into  the  account,  as  bearing 
on  land  and  houses,  the  real  difference  will  be  seen. 

This  is  attempted  to  be  shown  in  the  following 
debtor  and  creditor  account  between  direct  and  indirect 
taxation,  as  bearing  on  land  and  houses,  and  though  it  is 
not  given  with  any  pretension  to  perfect  accuracy,  which 
is  an  impossibility,  yet  it  may  be  a  sufficiently  near  ap- 
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proximatlon  to  accuracy  to  show  that  the  complaint  In 
question  is  wholly  without  foundation. 

DIRECT    TAXATION    IN    ACCOUNT   WITH    INDIRECT 
TAXATION  AS  BEARING  ON  LAND  AND  HOUSES. 


Dr. 

Cr. 

« 

£ 

To  difference  in  favour  of  In. 

By   Stamps   on  Deeds  and 

direct  Taxation,  as  affecting 

other  Instruments,  as  esti* 

Land  and  Houses 

26,5854»4 

mated  at   one-half  of  the 

Balance  in  favour  of  Direct 

whole  gross  amount  in  1856. 

Taxation    .... 

16,150,9£5 

— Abolished 
By  Legacies  and  Successions, 
as  estimated  at  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  gross  amount  in 

616,266 

1856.— Abolished 

1,141,857 

Bv  Assessed  Taxes,  Inhabited 
Houses,  1856.— Abolished  . 

728,970 

By  Land  Tax Abolished  . 

1,161,201 

By  Income  Tax  under  Sche- 
dules A  and  B,  net  amount. 

1856,    as    estimated    (gross 

amount  not  given).  — Abo- 

lished   

7,579,728 

By  Poor  Rates,  reduced  one- 

third,  as  estimated     . 

2,608397 

By  Increase  in   Rents  fk-om 
Land   and  Houses,   within 

the  first  ten  Years  of  Direct 

Taxation,  as    estimated  at 

15  per  cent,  on  the  present 
estimated  yearly  value 

28,000,000 

41,736,919 

41,736.919 

From  this  account  it  appears,  that  the  balance  in 
favour  of  direct,  over  indirect,  taxation,  as  affecting  land 
and  houses,  is  16,150,925/.  per  annum. 

In  this  statement  the  taxes  abolished,  for  which  credit 
is  taken,  are  the  gross  amounts  received  for  the  year 
ended  Slst  March,  1856,  as  given  in  the  Government 
Finance  Accounts  for  that  year ;  with  the  exception  of 
the  income  tax  under  Schedules  A  and  B,  which  is 
given,  as  estimated,  at  one-half  of  the  net  produce  for 
the  year  ended  31st  March,  1856,  the  gross  amount  of 
the  separate  schedules  for  that  year  not  being  given; 
and  the  poor  rates,  for  the  estimated  reduction  of  one- 
third  of  which  credit  is  taken,  are  on  the  average  amount 
for  England  and  Wales  only  for  the  last  forty  years ; 
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and  the  expected  increase  in  the  rental  of  land  and 
houses  in  the  United  Kingdom^  within  the  first  ten 
years  from  the  adoption  of  free  trade  and  direct  tax- 
ation, is  estimated  at  only  15  per  cent,  on  the  present 
estimated  annual  value ;  and  yet,  on  these  data  for  the 
ground  work,  the  result  is  16,150,9252.  per  annum  in 
favour  of  direct,  over  indirect,  taxation ! 

In  these  estimates  no  credit  is  taken  for  improvements 
to  be  expected  in  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the 
country ;  for  these,  though  mostly  to  be  valued  of  all, 
are  beyond  all  calculation. 

But  if  the  question  be  viewed  simply  on  the  returns 
from  Customs  and  Excise  duties,  and  income  and  pro- 
perty tax,  the  result  will  be  equally  striking  and  con- 
clusive.    Thus 


The  Det  produce  of  the  Income  and  Property  Tax 
(the  gross  produce  is  not  given)  for  the  Year 
ended  31st  March,  1856,  according  to  the  Finance 
Accounts,  No.  252,  was    .... 

Suppose  one-half  to  have  been  paid  by 

Land  under  Schedules  A  and  B     .    :£7,579,728 
Add  Land  Tax  .  .  .       1,161,201 


£15,159,467 


:g8,740,929 


The  net  produce  of  the  Customs  and  Excise  Duties 
in  the  same  jear  was         .... 


£41,845,935 


To  which  the  following  were  dontributions :  — 


Coffee 

Malt 

Spirits 

Sugar 

Tea 

Tobacco  and  Snuff 

Wine 


£  587,636 
6,676,349 
10,350,478 
5,227,055 
5,802,086 
5,006,698 
1,965,479 

£35,615,781 


Q2 
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Thus^  there  were  levied,  on  articles  of  general  consump* 
tion>  in  the  year  1855-6,  nearly  five  times  as  much  as 
from  all  the  land  in  the  kingdom;  and  the  duties  on 
three  articles  only,  viz.,  coffee,  sugar,  and  tea,  amount- 
ing to  11,616,77721,  exceeded  the  contribution  of  real 
property  to  the  income  tax  by  4,0^7,049/. 

If  to  the  net  produce  of  Customs  and  Excise  duties 
were  added  the  cost  of  collection  —  interest  and  profit 
on  capital  employed  in  payment  of  such  duties,  losses 
sustained  by  restriction,  or  prevention,  of  trade,  dimi- 
nished employment  for  the  industrial  classes,  and  other 
incidents  —  it  would  be  seen  that  the  actual  burden  is 
more  than  double  the  sum  that  finds  its  way  into  the 
Exchequer.  In  other  words,  the  present  system  of  indi- 
rect taxation,  to  realise  Is.  for  the  Government,  makes 
the  country  pay,  directly  and  indirectly,  in  costs  and 
losses,  about  28,  6d.  I 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  the  efiect  of  the 
duties  on  com,  flour,  meal,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  &c.,  is 
to  increase  the  price  of  all  home-grown  produce  of  the 
same  description  by,  at  least,  the  amount  of  the  duties  on 
the  foreign  produce,  and  that  such  duties  are,  therefore, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  protective  duties. 

If  the  question  be  regarded  in  this  point  of  view, 
simply  between  the  present  mixed  system  of  direct  and 
indirect,  taxation,  as  affecting  all  the  property  of  the 
kingdom,  the  balance  in  favour  of  direct  taxation  will 
be  seen  in  the  following  debtor  and  creditor  account:  — 
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DIRECT  TAXATION  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  INDIRECT  TAX- 
ATION AS  AFFECTING  THE  PROPERTY  OF  THE  KING- 
DOM GENERALLY. 


2>r. 


To  Property  Tax,  u  ettU 

mated         .       .        •        . 
To  Capitation  Tax     . 
To  Stamps,  as  received,  1856 
To  Crown  Lands,  18M> 
To  Miscellaneous,  1856 
To  Cost  of  CoUection  at  3d, 
in  the  Pound,  or  25«.  per 
cent.    .       •      «       •       . 


To  Balance  in  hifoat  of  Di- 
rect Taxation     . 


58.431,022 
7,500,000 ; 
1,097,536 ' 
421,715 
1,158,147 


«57,605 


105,298,038 


174,764,063 


Bj  Customs*  Butlei,  net.— 

Abolished   .       •        .        . 
By  Excise  Duttea        „      „ 
Bf  Stamps    .       .       „     •, 
Bjr  Auessed  Taxes      „     „ 
By  Land  Tax       .       „      „ 
By  Income  Tax   .       „      „ 
By  Post  Office 
By  Crown  Luids  •       •       • 
By  Miscellaneous 
By  Cost  of  Collection  of  Cus- 
toms and  Excise  Duties,  as 
fiven   in  the   GoTernment 
'inance  Accounts. — Saved  . 
By  additional  cost  of  Collec- 
tion of  the  whole  Revenue, 
as  estimated.— Saved 
By  Superannuation  and  Com- 
pensation   Allowances   and 
Pensions  for  Customs  and 
Excise,  as  given  In  the  Go- 
vernment nnanoe  Accounts. 

By  extra  Profit  to  Traders  for 
the  advance  by  them  of  the 
Customs  and  Excise  Duties, 
enhancing  the  Price  of  the 
first  Cost  of  all  taxed  Ar- 
ticles 25  per  cent. — Saved  . 

By  Allowances,  Drawbacks, 
Fraud,  and  Negligence.— 
Saved 

Bv  Expenses  rf  Prosecutions 
for  Smugguug,  and  other 
Breaches  ot  the  Revenue 
Laws,  and  Expenses  of  main- 
taining and  transporting 
Persons  convicted. — Saved . 

By  Augmentation  of  Poor 
Rates.— Saved    . 

By  Loss  and  Injury  to  the 
Manufactures  and  Trade  of 
the  Country,  as  estimated. 
—  Saved      .... 

By  Loss  and  Iqjury  to  the 
Landed  Property  of  the 
Kingdom,  as  esUmated. — 
Saved  


Cr. 


23,213,797 

17,632,138 

7,063,610 

1,978,552 

1,157,525 

16,159,457 

2,767,201 

421,715 

1,156,147 


2,578,069 
7,055,214 


350,063 


10,211,484 
2,042,296 


406,459 
2,508.897 

51,057,419 

28,000,000 


174,764,063 


From  this  debtor  and  creditor  account,  it  appears  that 
by  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  taxation  here  proposed, 
an  annual  saving  to  the  country  would  be  effected  of 
Upwards  of  one  hundred  millions.     The  estimated  ex* 

Q  3 
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penditure  of  Great  Britain  in  the  late  war  saved  in  one 
year  I  If  we  have  acquired  nothing  else,  we  have 
acquired  wisdom ;  and  bought  it  cheaply,  if  snch  be  the 
result. 

To  superficial  observers,  this  will  no  doubt  appear  a 
very  exaggerated  statement;  but  when  carefully  ex- 
amined in  all  its  details  and  bearings,  it  will  probably  be 
found  to  be  under,  rather  than  over,  a  true  estimate  of 
the  results  to  be  expected. 

But  this  is  only  an  estimate  of  financial  results.  The 
moral  results  to  the  people  of  this  country,  and  to  all 
other  people  of  the  civilised  world,  are  beyond  all 
human  calculation;  but  are  worthy  of  the  deepest 
reflection. 

The  strong  desire  generally  expressed  for  the  equali- 
sation of  taxes  arises  from  every  man  thinking  him- 
self more  burdened  than  his  neighbour.  But  this 
is  a  narrow  view  for  forming  an  equitable  system  of 
taxation. 

The  landed  property  of  every  country,  as  already  ob- 
served, ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  basis  of  its  wealth 
and  strength,  as  a  nation ;  and  the  yearly  market  value  of 
the  produce  of  that  property  should  always  form  the 
ground  work  for  taxation. 

It  is  a  narrow  and  most  erroneous  view,  too  common 
amongst  landed  proprietors,  to  suppose  that,  by  throwing 
the  burden  of  taxation  upon  the  productive  industry  of 
the  country,  they  are  thereby  relieving  the  land  from 
that  portion  of  the  burden.  This  is  a  superficial  and 
short-sighted  view  of  the  question,  as  will  be  seen  if  the 
true  causes  of  the  value  of  land  be  looked  into  a  little 
more  deeply.  Look  back,  only  twenty  years  ago,  to 
the  unpeopled  lands  of  Australia,  or  the  remote  parts  of 
Canada,  and  what  was  then  the  value  of  land  there, 
without  population  or  trade  ?  As  valueless  as  the 
deserts  of  Arabia.     And  what  has  raised  these  lands  to 
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the  present  high  prices  but  the  great  and  rapid  increase 
of  population  and  trade  ? 

Now,  if  such  have  been  the  effects,  in  so  short  a  time, 
of  population  and  trade  in  those  remote  countries,  with 
an  almost  boundless  extent  of  still  unoccupied  land,  how 
incalculably  greater  must  be  the  same  causes,  operating 
to  produce  the  same  effects  every  year,  in  this  country, 
with  the  population  and  trade  already  existing,  and  so 
much  more  rapidly  increasing,  and  where  the  extent  of 
land  is,  and  ever  must  be,  so  limited  ? 

In  this  point  of  view,  it  will  be  seen  how  dependent 
the  value  of  land  in  this  country  must  ever  be  on  the 
continued  increase  of  population,  and  the  prosperity  of 
trade  and  manufactures,  and  how  much  it  is  for  the 
interest  of  the  landed  proprietors  to  bear  such  a  propor- 
tion of  the  necessary  taxation  as  may  continue  to  en- 
courage, and  still  further  to  extend  that,  which  is  all 
they  ever  can  extend.  What  must  be  the  increased 
value  of  the  landed  property  of  this  country  ten  years 
hence,  even  at  the  present  rate  of  increase  ?  And 
what  may  be  expected  to  be  the  increased  value  then, 
if  the  pressure  upon  the  means  of  subsistence  be  now 
removed,  by  the  removal  of  all  impediments,  by  the 
adoption  of  a  system  of  internal,  and  international,  free 
trade? 

What  a  world  of  misconception,  and  of  malignant 
passion,  would  be  saved,  were  taxes  laid  ostensibly,  as 
well  as  virtually,  upon  the  owners  of  realised  property  I 
What  a  practical  reconciliation  it  would  effect  between 
the  wealthier  and  the  poorer  classes,  were  taxes  uni- 
versally removed  from  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
universally  laid  so  as  to  affect  only  unquestionable 
luxuries!  As  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers  said,  ^'What  a 
death-blow  would  be  thus  inflicted  on  the  vocation  of 
demagogues!  What  a  sweetening  influence  it  would 
have  on  British  society,  after  the  false  medium  was 

Q  4 
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dissipated^  through  which  the  high  and  the  low  now 
look  on  each  other  as  natural  enemies  I " 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  same  good  and  right- 
minded  man,  that  if  "  the  whole  of  our  public  revenue 
were  raised  by  means  of  a  territorial  impost,  it  would 
ultimately  add  nothing  to  the  burden  which  now  lies 
on  the  proprietors  of  the  land ;  and  that  they,  when 
fighting  against  such  a  commutation,  are  fighting  in 
defence  of  an  imaginary  interest ; "  as  he  then  suspected 
they  were,  and  as  since  proved  they  were,  when  they 
resisted  the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws.  Such  a  political 
economy  as  this,  had  it  preceded,  would  also  have 
superseded,  all  those  tempestuous  politics  of  that  time. 

This  is  the  enlarged  view  which  should  be  taken  by 
all  statesmen  in  directing  the  legislation  of  this  country, 
and  if  this  principle  were  firmly  relied  upon,  and  fully 
carried  out,  the  results  would  soon  dispel  all  fears  for 
the  consequences,  and  then  all  classes  would  soon  find 
out  that  their  true  interests  were  identically  the  same, 
and  inseparable. 

If  the  landed  aristocracy,  instead  of  their  blind  re- 
sistance to  all  innovation,  and  their  tenacious  adherence 
to  what  they  imagined,  but  falsely  imagined,  to  be 
their  own  indispensable  interest,  had  paid  all  taxes,  and 
left  all  trade  unfettered,  so  far  as  human  actions  can  be 
calculated  upon  by  human  motives,  it  may  be  confi- 
dently said,  that  no  political  sacrifice  would  have  been 
required  of  them,  and  they  would  have  remained  in  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  their  natural,  their  rightful, 
inheritance,  as  lords  of  the  commonwealth.  But  the 
democracy  of  England,  fired  by  a  sense  of  injury,  made 
head  against  them,  and  wrested  from  them  by  force, 
what  ought  to  have  been  freely,  and  willingly,  conceded 
in  the  spirit  of  an  enlightened  policy.  May  the  landed 
aristocracy  take  warning  from  the  past,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  natural  and  lawful  rights  for  the  future  I 
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There  yet  lies  before  them  a  noble  field  of  improyement 
in  rightly  shifting  the  burden  of  taxes,  in  emancipating 
trade,  and  that  without  reserve  or  limitation ;  above  all, 
in  providing — amply  and  liberally  providing — both  for 
the  Christian,  and  literary,  education  of  the  people. 

In  considering  the  direct  burdens  upon  land  under 
the  present  system  of  taxation,  it  is  scarcely  possiUe  to 
estimate  the  losses  indirectly  inflicted  upon  land,  by  the 
manifold  injuries  which  this  complicated,  and  expensive, 
system  directly  inflicts  upon  trade.  But  it  is  clearly  to 
be  seen  that,  if  these  injuries  to  trade  be  removed,  the 
relief  to  land  will  be  greater  than  the  whole  amount  of 
taxation  which  it  now  bears.  The  local  taxation  upon 
land  is  out  of  the  question,  for,  in  either  case,  that 
remains  the  same,  unless,  as  before  noticed,  the  burden 
of  the  poor  rate  be  reduced,  which  may  be  confidently 
relied  upon  as  one,  and  not  the  least,  of  the  beneficial 
results  to  be  expected. 

By  local  taxation  are  usually  meant,  taxes  levied  in 
particular  districts  of  the  country,  and  expended  for  the 
purposes  of  those  districts.  The  existing  taxes  of  this 
description  in  England  and  Wales  are  thus  enumerated 
in  the  report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  on  local 
taxation  in  1843. 

**  Kates  of  independent  districts : — 

**Poor  rate  series — taxes  on  the  basis  of  the  poor 
rate. 

"  1.  Poor  rate. 

2.  Workhouse  building  rate. 

3.  Survey  and  valuation  rate. 

4.  Jail  fees  rate. 

5.  Constables  rate. 

6.  Highway  rate. 

7.  Ditto  additional  rate  for  purchase  of  land. 

8.  Ditto  additional  rate  for  law  expenses. 

9.  Lighting  and  watching  rate. 
10.  Militia  rate. 
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*^  Miscellaneous  taxes.  —  Each  on  an   independent 
basis. 

"11.  Church  rate. 
12.  Ditto  for  new  churches  and  repairs. 
18.  Burial-ground  rate. 

14.  Sewers  rate. 

15.  Greneral  sewers  tax. 

16.  Drainage  and  enclosure  rate. 


Rates  of  aggregated  districts :  — 

Clounty  rate  series. — Taxes  imposed  originally  on 
aggregated  districts  by  some  general  authority, 
but  ultimately  assessed  on  the  basb  of  the  poor's 
rate. 

"  17.  County  rate. 

18.  Ditto  for  lunatic  asylums. 

19.  Ditto  for  building  shire  halls. 

20.  Burial  of  dead  rate. 

21.  Hundred  rate. 

22.  Police  rate. 

23.  Borough  rate. 

24.  Watch  rate  in  boroughs." 

To  which  may  be  added, 

25.  Health  of  towns  rate. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  local  taxes  leviable  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  and  most  of  which  may  be  considered 
as  direct  burdens  upon  land  and  houses,  are  twenty-fiTO 
in  number. 

But  these,  however,  are  not  twenty-five  separate 
collections,  some  of  these  rates  being  furnished  from 
the  funds  of  other  rates ;  some  being  incapable,  or  too 
difficult,  of  collection,  and  some  being  required  only  on 
a  few  occasions,  or  in  limited  localities. 

There  are  no  means  of  forming  an  accurate  estimate 
of  the  local  sums  annually  raised  under  the  various  rates 
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enumerated  above,  but  it  is  certain  that  their  aggregate 
amount  must  be  very  large,  and  probably  does  not  fall 
short  of  12,000,000/.  a  year  for  England  and  Wales.  If 
to  this  be  added  the  local  taxation  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  local  taxation  of 
the  United  Kingdom  cannot  be  under  14,000,000/.  a 
year. 

This  vast  amount  of  local  taxation  is  a  very  impor- 
tant feature  in  the  economical  condition  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  estimate  that,  in  Eng* 
land  only,  no  fewer  than  180,000  individuals  are  con- 
nected, one  way  or  other,  with  the  levy  of  the  local 
taxes.  Many  of  these  render  their  services  gratuitously ; 
but  vast  numbeiB  are  paid,  some  by  salaries,  and  some 
by  a  per  centage  on  the  sums  collected.  And  there  are 
good  grounds  for  thinking  that,  in  many  cases,  the 
accounts  of  the  parties  so  employed  are  not  subjected 
to  any  very  efficient  check  or  control,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, there  are  many  opportunities  for  abuse.  But 
the  point  of  paramount  importance,  in  the  reform  ot 
local  taxation,  is  the  selection  of  a  proper  and  invariable 
basis  on  which  to  raise  the  assessment;  and  this,  as 
before  observed,  should  be  by  one  uniform  valuation, 
and  only  one  assessment  for  all  real  property,  which 
should  form  the  basis  of  all  local  and  national  taxation 
on  real  property  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  purposes  to  which  the  local  taxes  are  lawfully 
applicable  (amounting  to  about  200)  are  so  numerous 
and  various,  that  a  detailed  catalogue  would  be  tedious, 
and  a  general  description  almost  useless.  The  names  of 
the  rates,  as  here  given,  usually  indicate,  with  sufficient 
distinctness,  the  primary  purpose  of  each ;  but  this  pri- 
mary purpose  is  not  always  the  only  one  to  which  the 
tax  is  even  by  law  devoted.  The  poor  rate,  by  far  the 
heaviest  item  in  the  list,  is  also  the  most  multifarious  in 
its  objects ;  comprising,  besides  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
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such  general  measures  as  the  registration  of  the  births 
and  deaths,  the  yaccination  of  all  classes  of  the  comma- 
nity,  the  prosecution  of  certain  kinds  of  criminals,  the 
preparation  of  the  lists  of  jurymen  and  parliamentary 
voters,  and  so  forth.  The  county  rate,  again,  provides 
for  the  repair  of  bridges,  the  maintenance  of  jails,  the 
relief  of  prisoners,  the  payment  of  coroners,  the  prose- 
cution of  felons,  and  a  long  list  of  purposes  besides. 
It  may  be  observed,  generally,  that  the  several  rates 
are  designed  to  deal  with  exigences  of  a  most  im- 
portant public  character;  and  it  is,  therefore,  highly 
desirable  that  they  should  not  only  be  levied  with  fair- 
ness, but  also  be  expended  with  fidelity.  Some  of  these 
last  few  remarks  on  local  taxation  are  partly  taken  from 
the  appendix  to  Mr.  M*Culloch*s  work  on  Taxation. 

The  following  rentals  on  real  property  assessed  to  the 
poor  rate  in  1841,  and  for  the  property  tax  in  1842,  in 
England  and  Wales,  show  a  striking  difference  in  the 
valuations  made  about  the  same  period :  — 


Landed  Property 
Dwelling  Houses 
All  other  Property     . 

Total 

Assessed  to  the 

Poor  Rate. 

1841. 

Assessed  to  the 

Property  Tax. 

1842. 

DUferaice. 

32,655,137 

23,386.401 

6,496,492 

40,167,068 
35,556,399 
10,079,248 

7,511^51 

12.169,996 

3,580,756 

62,540,030 

85,802,735 

23,262,705 

Here  is  a  difference  of  7,500,0002.  upon  land; 
12,000,000Z,  upon  houses;  and  3,500,000^.  upon  all 
other  property,  on  a  comparison  of  rental  valuations 
made  nearly  at  the  same  time.  Now,  the  average  price 
of  wheat  for  three  years  prior  to  the  property  and  income 
tax,  was  67^.  per  quarter  ;  and  as  the  price  of  wheat  is 
taken  as  an  index  of  the  general  value  of  agricultural 
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produce^  a  reduction  in  price  of  25  per  cent,  reduces 
the  actual  rental  of  the  land  to  30^12553162.,  or 
10,041, 772Z.  per  annum  below  this  assessment  to  the 
property  tax.  How,  then,  does  this  affect  the  taxation 
of  the  country  ?  With  respect  to  the  poor  rate,  it  is  of 
no  consequence  whether  the  rental  be  high  or  low,  pro- 
vided the  assessment  be  fairly  levied;  for  this  simple 
reason,  that  the  amount  demanded  for  poor  rate  is 
fixed,  and  must  regulate  the  per  centage;  but,  with 
respect  to  the  property  and  income  tax,  and  all  fixed 
taxation,  the  per  centage  is  fixed,  instead  of  the  amount, 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  as  the  annual  value  of 
rentals  diminish,  the  ratio  of  taxation  is  increased  in  a 
corresponding  degree ;  for  a  tax  of  \s.  per  pound  ster- 
ling on  40,000,000/.  amounts  to  2,000,000/. ;  but  if  the 
annual  rental  become  reduced  in  value  to  30,000,000/., 
or  25  per  cent.,  the  tax  of  1^.  is  increased  to  \s.  4(2.  per 
pound  on  the  actual  rental.  Whereas,  if  the  taxes  were 
collected  upon  a  just  estimate  of  the  annual  rental,  the 
amount  would  be  reduced  to  1,500,000/. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  first  step  towards  a 
just  system  of  taxation  will  be  in  a  thorough  revision  of 
the  national  assessments ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  on 
a  new  valuation  of  all  the  real  property,  founded  on  the 
present  average  price  of  wheat,  and  this  being  so  regu- 
lated every  seven  years,  would  form  a  sound  basis  for 
all  local  and  national  taxation  on  real  property  through- 
out the  kingdom  ;  or,  at  least,  would  remove  the  absurd 
discrepancies  here  exhibited  under  the  present  system 
of  different  assessments. 

These  are  some  of  the  weighty  considerations  which 
must  soon  force  themselves  upon  public  opinion  with 
regard  to  British  taxation.  It  is  evident  that  the 
rentals  of  landed  property  form  half  the  sum  whence 
the  support  of.  the  poor  is  derived,  without  taking  into 
consideration  other  charges,  of  a  local  and  public  nature^ 
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raised  from  the  same  source.  The  question^  tben,  ia^ 
what  effect  will  be  produced  upon  the  rental  of  lands  if 
the  yalue  of  agricultural  produce  should  fall  25  per 
cent.,  even  assuming  that  landlords  reduce  their  rents 
accordingly?  The  claims  of  the  poor  would  not 
diminish  in  the  same  proportion;  nor  would  the  re- 
duction of  rent  be  accompanied  hj  an  increase  of  labour 
amongst  the  poor.  These  objects  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  produce^  and  the 
increase  of  trade  and  manufactures ;  and,  without  these, 
the  burden  of  British  taxation  must  every  year  increase 
in  weight.  From  this  consequence  there  is  no  escape. 
The  rental  of  a  country  is  the  value  of  its  annual  pro- 
duce. Keduce  that,  and  you  diminish  the  main  source 
of  all  public  and  private  revenues,  while  you  cannot 
abate  one  farthing  of  your  taxation. 

In  this  state  of  thii^s  the  landlord  and  the  tax- 
collector  will  be  contending  with  each  other  for  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  and  the  tenant  will  struggle  in  vain 
for  the  means  of  subsistence,  while  the  wages  of  labour 
will  fall  to  a  scale  too  low  to  allow  the  labourer  to  pur- 
chase the  highly  taxed  necessities  of  daily  life;  and 
thus  the  country  will  drift  into  one  common  gulf  of 
misery  and  ruin. 

These  effects  will  be  first  seen  in  Ireland.  The 
people  of  England  are  too  apt  to  consider  themselves 
safe  against  this  wholesale  ruin.  They  pride  themselves 
on  being  a  more  industrious,  and  cautious,  race  than  the 
inhabitants  of  the  ^^  Emerald  Isle."  But  they  make 
this  boast  without  full  consideration  of  their  position. 
It  is  the  centralisation  of  capital  in  England  from  every 
part  of  the  globe  that  has  hitherto  sustained  and  pre- 
vented Great  Britain  from  falling  into  the  depths  of 
misery  into  which  Ireland  has  been  so  long  plunged. 
But  the  reduction  of  wages,  employment,  and  profits, 
are  signs  that  Great  Britain  is  slowly  drifting  towards 
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that  gulf  of  misery,  though  the  danger  is  seen,  at 
present,  but  faintly  shadowed  forth,  or,  as  the  ^^  little 
cloud  arising  out  of  the  sea,  like  a  man's  hand«"  But 
this,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  causes,  whatever  they 
may  be,  which  reduce  the  amount  of  *^  profitable  wages  " 
paid  for  British  labour,  must  diminish  British  wealth 
and  industry,  and  must  increase  the  amount  of  British 
pauperism. 

The  fact  is,  we  are  making  British  labour  pay  for 
every  change  introduced  into  our  commercial,  and  agri- 
cultural legislation ;  and,  if  this  system  be  continued, 
we  must,  in  the  end,  pay  the  penalty  due  for  sacrificing 
the  comforts  of  the  poor,  at  the  shrine  of  Mammon. 
Pauperism  in  this  country  is  becoming  an  organic,  and 
progressive  evil,  and,  in  the  purely  agricultural  parts  of 
the  country  especially,  has  increased,  and  is  increasing, 
under  all  changes.  This  is  one  of  the  most  lamentable 
effects  of  our  present  system  of  taxation,  which  in- 
creases the  cost  of  living,  and  with  these  victims,  and 
the  scarcely  less  pauperised  tradesmen  of  small  means 
in  country  towns,  our  gaols  are  chiefly  filled. 

So  long  as  this  system  continues,  these  consequences 
must  ensue,  and  must  go  on  increasing ;  and  very  small, 
and  slow,  and  altogether  unsatisfactory,  must  be  the 
beneficial  efiects  of  any  expenditure  on  the  education  of 
a  people  who  are  not  receiving  fair  wages  for  their 
labour,  and  who  are  deprived  of  those  comforts  and 
enjoyments  which  they  are  entitled  to  expect,  and  also 
to  demand,  in  return  for  their  industry,  and  skill.  It 
was  a  sound  remark  of  Sir  Bobert  Feel,  in  his  speech 
on  the  Income  Tax,  23rd  March,  1842,  that— "If  you 
make  a  great  reduction,  not,  I  would  say,  in  the  amount 
of  poor  rates,  but  in  the  cost  of  living,  on  account  of 
which  those  poor  rates  have  been  kept  high,  those  who 
pay  the  poor  rates  will  derive  considerable  advantage  from 
that  reduction.     I  may  observe,  here,  that  there  has 
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been  a  tendency  of  late  years  to  increase  the  poor  rates 
on  account  of  the  high  prices  of  provisions," 

It  is  impossible  under  the  present  mixed  system  of 
direct  and  indirect  taxation,  to  preserve  anything  like 
an  approximation  to  equalisation ;  for  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  even  the  first  figures  essential  for  such  a  calcu-* 
lation.  No  one  in  this  kingdom  can  say  how  much  he 
is  taxed ;  for  no  one  can,  at  any  time,  say,  with  pre- 
cision, what  is  the  actual  amount  of  the  national 
burdens.  Clearly  it  is  not  the  nominal  amount  given 
in  the  official  accounts,  because  a  great  part  of  that  is 
owing  to  the  State  for  taxes.  It  is,  therefore,  neces- 
sary, for  ascertaining  whether  taxes  are  equally  distri- 
buted or  not,  to  ascertain,  in  the  first  instance,  what  is 
the  actual  amount  of  taxation.  Now,  as  Mr.  M^CuUoch 
observes,  for  this,  it  is  indispensable  to  deduct,  from  the  * 
apparent  amount,  all  that  portion  of  the  taxes  which  is 
paid  by  public  functionaries,  and  by"  those  subsisting  on 
the  dividends,  or  interest,  of  the  money  lent  to  the 
State.  The  balance  of  taxation  remaining,  after  this 
sum  is  deducted,  forms  the  burden  really  borne  by  the 
public.  If  A.  owe  B.  on  one  account  100^,  and  B.  owe 
A.  on  another  20/.,  it  is  plain  that  the  sum  really  due 
by  A.  to  B.  amounts  to  only  80/. ;  and  such  is  precisely 
the  case  with  the  public.  The  State  owes  certain  sums 
to  certain  parties ;  but  those  parties  have,  by  means  of 
taxes,  to  pay  certain  sums  to  the  State ;  so  that  the  sum 
really  paid  by  the  latter  amounts  only  to  the  balance,  or 
difFerence  between  the  two. 

It  would,  however,  be  exceedingly  difficult,  as  Mr. 
M^CuUoch  also  observes,  or  rather,  impracticable,  to 
make  anything  like  a  fair  estimate  of  what  the  balance 
in  question  may  amount  to  in  this,  or  any  other  country. 
Much  obviously  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  taxation. 
In  this  country,  where  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the 
revenue  is  derived  from  taxes  on  articles  of  consumption. 
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the  Bums  received  from  the  public  functionaries,  credi- 
tors,  and  dependents  on  Government,  will,  of  course,  be 
very  much  larger,  than  in  countries  where  the  public 
revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  direct,  and  fixed  taxes ; 
such  as  land  and  property  taxes,  and  the  like.  Bat, 
from  the  impossibility  of  ever  ascertaining  with  accuracy 
the  quantity  of  taxed  articles  consumed  by  individuals, 
or  by  classes  of  people,  the  difficulty  of  making  any- 
thing like  a  fair  estimate  is  so  increased,  as  to  become 
almost  impracticable  for  any  useful  purpose. 

For  the  same  reasons,  it  is  equally  impracticable  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  total,  or  aggregate  income 
of  any  extensive  country;  or  a  comparative  estimate  of 
the  abrogate  incomes  of  any  two  or  more  countries; 
and  if  this  difficulty  were  got  over,  and  the  income, 
population,  and  taxation  of  any  two  countries  were 
known,  it  would  be  all  but  impossible  to  say  which  was 
most,  and  which  was  least,  heavily  taxed. 

The  same  amount  of  income  yields  a  very  difierent 
supply  of  the  necessaries,  and  conveniences,  of  life  in 
different  countries ;  and,  supposing  other  things  to  be 
equal,  the  well-being  of  individufds  obviously  depends, 
not  on  the  amount  of  their  money  incomes,  but  on  the 
amount  of  necessaries,  and  conveniences,  for  which  those 
incomes  will  exchange. 

Hence,  as  Mr.  M^Culloch  says,  supposing  the 
average  incomes  of  the  people  of  two  countries  amount, 
before  their  taxes  are  paid,  to  20Z.  a  head ;  and  that  the 
taxes  payable  in  the  one  amount  to  4/.,  and  in  the  other 
to  5L  a  head,  we  should  not  be  able  to  say,  without 
further  examination,  whether  taxation  were  really 
heavier  in  the  latter,  than  in  the  former ;  for  its  pressure 
is  to  be  measured,  not  so  much  by  what  it  takes,  as  by 
what  it  leaves;  and  if  the  15/.  of  income  remaining  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  one  gave  them  a  larger  command 
over  necessaries  and  conveniences,  than  the  16/.  re- 
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maining  to  those  of  the  other,  we  apprehend  it  would  be 
correct  to  say  that,  of  the  two,  they  were  the  lea^t 
heavily  taxed. 

Taxes  being,  in  fact,  the  transfer  of  a  portion  of  the 
property  of  individuals  to  the  State,  the  tendency  of 
comparatively  high  rates  of  taxation  must,  undoubtedly, 
be  to  produce  a  lower  rate  of  profit,  with  inadequate 
wages,  and  to  drive  capital  from  the  country.  And 
though  loc^  and  peculiar  circumstances  may  counter- 
vail, for  a  time,  the  influence  of  a  low  rate  of 'profit  iu 
sending  capital  abroad,  that  effect  is  always  sure  to 
follow,  whenever  the  fitting  opportunity  occurs.  There 
is  no  instance  of  a  country  being  burdened  with  com- 
paratively high  rates  of  taxation  in  which  this  effect  has 
not  been  experienced,  or  from  which  there  haa  not  been 
an  efflux  of  people  and  of  wealth. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  true,  that  an  increase  of  taxation,  if 
not  very  sudden  and  oppressive,  is  most  commonly 
defrayed  wholly,  or  in  part,  by  a  proportionally  in- 
creased degree  of  economy,  industry,  and  invention. 
But  the  tendency  to  reduce  profits,  and  wages,  is  still 
the  same.  However  great  the  produce  of  industry,  a 
high  rate  of  taxation  necessarily  abstracts  a  large  por- 
tion of  that  produce ;  and,  though  the  condition  of  those 
engaged  in  industrious  undertakings  in  a  highly  taxed 
country,  may  not  be  worse  than  when  it  was  less 
heavily  taxed,  and  may  even  be  very  materially  im- 
proved, every  one  sees  that  it  would  be  still  better  were 
taxation  reduced. 

The  increased  ability  to  bear  the  burden  is  forgotten, 
and  the  attention  is  exclusively  fixed  on  the  burden 
itself.  Its  influence,  and  the  inconveniences  thence 
arising,  are  often  exaggerated ;  but  all  classes  become 
desirous  to  escape  its  pressure,  or  to  throw  it  upon 
others. 

It  id  also  trucj  that  the  increased  industry  and  inven- 
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tlon,  which  an  increase  of  taxation  encoarages^  inay>  for 
a  time^  more  than  neatralise  these  effects.  But  those 
improved  processes^  and  more  economical  methods  of 
carrying  on  industrious  undertakings,  so  occasioned, 
gradually  make  their  way  into  other  countries,  where 
the  burdens  falling  on  the  industrious  classes  are  less 
heavy ;  and  whUe  they  improve  the  condition  of  those 
among  whom  they  are  thus  inlroduoed,  they,  of  coarse, 
enable  them  to  become  more  formidable  antagonists  of 
the  more  highly  taxed  producers  in  the  markets  common 
to  both.  The  temptation  to  ooovey  away  capital  and 
skilled  labour,  from  highly  taxed  countries,  is  thus  also 
progressively  augmented;  so  that  the  fair  inference 
seems  to  be,  that  a  heavy  rate  of  taxati<m,  though,  if  it 
have  been  judiciously  imposed,  it  may,  for  a  lengthened 
period,  act  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  industry  and  in- 
vention in  the  country  subject  to  its  influence,  may,  not 
improbably,  in  the  end  occasion  its  decline,  and  fall. 

The  discovery  of  improved  processes,  and  new  inveii- 
tions  in  the  arts,  changes  in  the  channels  of  commerce, 
and  in  the  value  of  money,  the  overthrow  of  old,  and 
the  establishment  of  new  forma  of  government,  the 
occurrence  of  wars,  and  a  thousand  other  events,  which 
it  is  impossible  to  conjecture,  may  vastly  increase,  or 
proportionally  diminish,  the  power  of  countries  to  bear 
taxes,  at  the  same  time  that  they  may  add  to,  or  lessen, 
their  magnitude. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  a  country,  subject 
to  a  high  rate  of  taxation,  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt 
that  it  operates  as  a  dog  on  her  progress;  and  that, 
cateris  paribus^  it  is  a  source  of  impoverishment  and 
weakness,  and  always  must  so  work,  with  more  or  less 
perceptible  effect,  in  the  course  of  time. 

This  may  be  sufficient  to  show,  not  only  the  expedi- 
ency, but  also  the  necessity,  for  every  government  and 
people,  if  they  would  guard  against  the  most  tremendous 
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evil  which  can  befal  a  country^  of  adopting  every  just  and 
practicable  means  for  lessening  the  weight  of  taxation, 
and  relieving  the  pressure  on  the  national  resources.  It 
is  hopeless  to  expect  that  this  can  be  done  by  means 
of  reductions  in  the  public  expenditure.  Much  may  be, 
and,  undoubtedly,  ought  to  be  done  in  this  way ;  but  it 
is  a  vain  delusion  to  look  for  any  sensible  and  permanent 
relief  to  this  country  by  any  such  means.  The  only 
effectual  relief,  under  the  pressure  of  taxation  in  this 
country,  must  be  by  making  the  people  better  able  to 
bear  it,  and  that  can  only  be  by  increasing  the  capital  of 
the  country,  by  relieving  trade  and  manufactures  from 
all  restrictions,  thereby  extending  and  enlarging  industry, 
and  raising  the  general  rate  of  profits  and  wages.  As  a 
first  step  to  this  result,  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes,  by  the  removal  of  all  taxes  from 
articles  of  consumption,  is  essential ;  and,  in  comparison 
with  this,  any  savings  which  could  be  efieoted  by  reduc- 
tions  in  the  public  expenditure  sink  into  insignificance. 
It  is  no  part  of  the  present  scheme  to  propose  a 
reduction  in  the  salaries,  or  payments,  to  public  officers, 
servants,  or  others  employed  and  paid  by  the  State. 
But,  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  revenue  of  the  State  be 
raised  by  direct  taxes  on  realised  property,  these 
salaries,  or  payments,  might  be  considerably  reduced, 
without  reducing  in  effect  the  money  value,  or  purchas- 
able power  of  such  payments.  If  a  public  functionary, 
for  example,  receive  a  salary  of  1,000/.  a  year,  and  one- 
fourth  part  of  this  sum  be  drawn  back  by  taxes  on 
income,  and  articles  of  consumption,  his  real  salary  is 
only  750/.  a  year,  and  that,  in  fact,  is  the  only  cost  of 
his  salary  to  the  country.  But  if  all  these  taxes  be 
removed,  his  salary  is  then  1,000/.  a  year,  clear,  and 
that  is,  in  fact,  the  cost  of  his  salary  to  the  country. 
It,  therefore,  follows  that  if  1,0001  a  year  be  a 
sufficient    remuneration    to   such    public    functionary 
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under  the  existing  system  of  taxation,  and  if  such 
a  sum  be  drawn  back  for  taxes,  a  salary  of  750/. 
a  year  would  be  an  equal  remuneration  under  the  pro- 
posed system,  and  the  difierence,  250iL,  would  be  the 
yearly  saving  to  the  State  on  this  payment.  If  this 
were  to  be  carried  out  as  a  rule,  to  be  applied  without 
exception,  to  the  salaries  of  all  public  functionaries  above 
a  certain  amount,  say,  for  example,  300/.  a  year,  this 
would  include  all  the  Ministers  of  State,  with  other  high 
officers  of  State,  their  deputies,  secretaries,  assistants, 
and  many  of  their  clerks ;  and  all  the  judges,  with  many 
of  their  subordinates  and  attendants ;  besides  a  host  of 
other  paid  officers  and  place-holders  under  Government, 
and  in  the  Royal  Household,  far  too  numerous  to  be 
here  mentioned;  and  these  alt(^ether  would  effect  a 
yearly  saving  to  the  State  of  no  inconsiderable  amount, 
and  much  greater  than  it  would  be  prudent  to  make 
known,  lest  any  such  suggestion  should  follow,  which 
would,  most  probably,  be  &tal  to  the  proposed  new 
system  of  taxation,  but  would,  certainly,  enlist  a  very 
formidable  army  of  opponents  against  its  adoption. 

It  may  be  observed,  in  further  illustration,  that  the 
cost  of  maintaining  our  army  and  navy  establishments 
is  to  be  measured  chiefly  by  the  cost  of  the  various 
articles  required  for  the  supply  of  the  officers  and  men. 
If  these  articles  be  subject  to  duties,  the  cost,  and  the 
pay  of  the  officers  and  men,  is  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  duties  on  the  quantity  of  taxed  articles.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  this  increase  is  not  at  first,  what- 
ever it  may  be  in  the  end,  wholly  a  loss  to  the  State ; 
for,  being  intercepted  by  the  duties,  it  finds  its  way 
back  to  the  State,  and  is  again  re -issued,  to  be  again 
restored.  But  this  involves  the  necessity  of  keeping  up 
all  the  cumbrous  and  expensive  machinery  of  our  present 
system  of  Customs  and  Excise  establishments,  with  the 
Preventive  service,  and  all  their  terrible  attendants ; 
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snid^  after  a  fewre-iseues^  and  restorations,  these  inlser- 
cepted  duties  are  either  altogether  swallowed  up,  or  so 
far  diminished,  by  the  enormous  expenses  and  frauds  of 
these  establishments,  as  to  have  vanished  from  human 
sight,  or  power  of  calculation.  But  if  these  articles 
were  exempted  from  duty,  it  is  obvious  that  the  cost  of 
supplying  them  would  be  so  much  less  as  the  amount  of 
the  duty,  and  that  the  pay  of  the  officers  and  men  might, 
without  injury  to  them,  be  proportionally  reduced; 
though  any  such  reduction  in  their  pay  is  neither  to  be 
recommended  nor  desired. 

It  is  on  this  calculation  of  drawback,  by  taxes  on 
articles  of  consumption,  that  Mr.  M'CuUoch  estimates 
the  real  magnitude  of  the  national  burdens  at  about  25 
per  cent  under  their  nominal  amount,  given  in  the 
official  accounts.  And  supposing  these  to  average,  in- 
cluding local  taxes,  about  64^000,0002.,  the  real  burden 
will,  on  this  hypothesis,  be  about  48,000,000^ 

But  if  the  present  complicated,  and  inextricably 
entangled,  system  were  at  once  swept  away,  and  replaced 
by  a  system  of  direct  taxation,  we  should  be  perplexed 
no  more  by  drawbadcs,  allowances,  and  repayments; 
and  the  Grovernment  accounts  might  then  be  a  simple 
and  plain  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditure,  open 
and  intelligible  to  every  inquirer.  We  should  then  be 
taxed  no  more  for  Customs  and  Excise, — those  costly 
creations  for  cruelty  and  crime;— tormented  and  perse-* 
cuted  no  more  by  Customs  and  Excise  officers; — impeded 
and  injured  no  more  by  sufferance  wharfs,  bonded  ware- 
houses, &c. ; — ^free  to  come  and  to  go, — to  buy,  and  to 
sell,  when,  where,  and  how  we  like ; — to  transact  our 
own  afiairs  as  we  like,  without  being  overhauled, 
insulted,  and  defrauded,  by  a  set  of  ignorant,  mer- 
cenary,  and,  for  the  most  part,  vicioiu  hirelings, — made 
vicious  by  the  vicious  system  of  which  they  are  a  neces- 
sary part ; — in  short,  we  should  then  be  free  agents,  — 
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free  to  choose  between  good  and  ill, — ^free  to  think  and 
to  act,  and  to  take  the  consequences, — the  inherent 
right  of  every  rational  human  being, — the  natural  pre- 
rogative of  reason, — the  first  step  to  rational  improve- 
ment, to  religious  and  moral  culture,  and  mental  refine- 
ment,— the  safest,  and  only  safe,  foundation  for  true 
patriotism,  and  loyalty, — for  peace,  and  prosperity  to 
every  nation  of  the  earth.  Smuggling,  that  fruitful 
source  of  wretchedness,  and  guilt,  and  even  murder, 
would  then  be  a  word  which  might  be  expunged  from 
our  dictionaries,  as  useless.  Drunkenness,  that  fatal 
folly  of  the  lower  orders,  fostered  by  misery,  and  igno- 
rance, would  diminish  as  their  comforts  and  enjoyments, 
and  intelligence,  increased.  Trade,  expanding  with 
unimpeded  growth  in  the  inexhaustibly  fertile  soil,  and 
genial  climate  of  the  British  Isles,  would  spread  over 
all  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  dropping  the  benefi- 
cent influences  on  other  soils,  for  the  benefit  of  other 
people ;  and  under  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty,  and 
All-directing  Power,  this  nation  and  this  people,  might 
be  permitted  to  be  as  a  bright  beacon,  to  lead  other 
nations  and  people,  now  wandering  in  the  darkness  of 
Ignorance,  under  the  yoke  of  despotism,  into  the  light, 
and  pleasant,  paths  of  peace  and  plenty,  by  a  free  inter- 
change of  the  special  gifts  of  Providence  to  each,  for 
the  common  good  of  the  great,  and  precious,  universal 
whole. 

We  might  then  pray  with  some  hope  of  our  prayer 
being  heard,  **  Give  us  peace  in  our  time,  O  Lord  1 " 
We  might  then  hope  to  avoid  the  i^oessity  of  employ- 
ing physical,  instead  of  intellectual,  or  moral  agencies, 
as  the  only  efi^tive  means  of  controlling  hostile  ten- 
dencies, based  on  ignorance,  and  prejudice.  As  wisely 
observed  by  a  recent  writer,  in  reference  to  our  relations 
with  China ;  "  The  peace  doctrines  of  the  Quakers,  and 
the  efforts  of  the  peace  party  in  British  politics,  all  pro- 
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oeed  from  a  lack  of  power  to  see,  that  the  most  civilised 
nations  are  still  very  far  from  being  sufficiently  calti- 
vated  in  their  moral  faculties,  to  admit  of  the  efficient 
substitution  of  moral,  for  intellectual,  or  physical 
agencies  in  man's  struggles  with  man." 

The  plan  of  rabing  a  portion  of  the  national  revenue 
by  a  tax  on  the  importation  of  foreign  articles  of  mer- 
chandise, oiFers  at  first  sight,  to  superficial  observers,  so 
many  apparent  advantages  that,  delusive  as  these  are,  it 
is  no  wonder  it  should  have  presented  itself,  at  a  very 
early  period,  to  the  minds  of  those  charged  with  the  duty 
of  providing  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  state.  The 
idea  of  favouring  the  home  producer ;  the  belief,  long 
prevalent,  that  the  duty  would,  in  reality,  fall  upon  the 
foreigner ;  the  hope  that  the  importing  merchant,  know* 
ing  that  he  could  ultimately  recover  it  from  the  con- 
sumer, would  regard  it  only  in  the  light  of  an  advance, 
and  would,  therefore,  not  object  to  pay  it ;  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  purchaser,  to  whom  it  would  come  only  in 
the  form  of  an  undistinguishable  element  of  the  total 
price,  would  not  detect  it>  or  be  inconvenienced  by  it; 
and  the  obvious  consideration  that,  as  in  the  great 
majority  of  the  articles  thus  burdened,  the  purchase  was 
entirely  optional,  and  the  payment  of  the  tax,  there- 
fore, in  a  manner  voluntary ;  may  all  have  combined  to 
recommend  the  adoption  of  those  indirect  imposts  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Customs  duties,  and  to  have 
encouraged  the  increase  and  development  of  the  system 
till  it  has  reached  its  present  unexampled  magnitude* 

There  is,  however,  evidence  of  the  existence  of  these 
imposts  anterior  to  the  times  in  which  such  considera- 
tions as  the  foregoing  can  be  supposed  to  have  had 
much  influence  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  weight  of 
Sir  Edward  Coke's  opinion  to  the  contrary,  it  seems 
probable  that  they  were  originally  of  a  common*law 
character,    and  that  their    name    of  ^*  Customs,"   or 
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Customary  "  leyiesy  points  to  their  exaction  by  tra* 
ditional  prerc^ative.  However  this  may  be,  their 
legislative  origin  cannot  be  traced  back  beyond  the 
reign  of  Edward  L,  a.d.  1297.  In  the  year  1400  they 
produced  (or  rather  were  let  for)  the  trifling  sum  of 
8,000/.  In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  they 
had  reached  a  yearly  average  of  about  dOO^OOO^i  At 
the  accession  of  Geoi^e  III.  they  already  yielded 
2^000,0002. ;  forty  years  afterwards,  in  1800,  the  amount 
levied  was  about  11,000,0002.;  and  in  the  year  1856^ 
this  sum  had  increased  to  nearly  24,000,000/. ;  being  an 
augmentation  in  the  last  century  of  nearly  twelve-fold^ 

From  the  date  of  our  earliest  records,  there  is  trace- 
able a  prc^ressive  tendency  towards  rendering  the  tariff 
lists  less  and  less  voluminous.  The  principal  reductions 
were  made,  as  is  well  known,  by  the  celebrated  tariffs  of 
1842,  and  1845  ;  the  latter  of  which  alone  removed  up^ 
wards  of  450  articles  from  the  list  of  dutiable  goods ; 
but  since  that  year,  and  under  every  government,  con- 
tinuous and  decided  progress  has  been  made  in  the  same 
direction. 

In  1826  J;he  number  of  articles  subject  to  duty  was    1280 

1052 
515 
466 
414 

But  in  1826,  and  so  late  as  1842,  export  duties  were 
levied  on  five  principal  articles,  with  nineteen  sub- 
divisions, besides  an  ctd  valorem  duty  of  one  half  per 
cent.,  chargeable,  with  a  few  exceptions,  on  all  other 
goods  exported. 

At  present,  no  articles  exported  to  foreign  countries 
are  subjected  to  duty. 

The  trade  of  the  country  has  been  further  facilitated 
by  the  great  diminution  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
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number  of  articles  charged  with  ad  valorem,  and  dis- 
criminating duties.  The  latter,  in  185^,  were  only  fifty. 
In  1852  there  remained  130  ad  valorem  rates,  while 
the  actoal  list  in  1855  contiuns  not  more  than  forty,  ex- 
clusive of  the  '^  unenumerated  "  articles,  which  pay  from 
5  to  10  per  cent,  on  their  value. 

By  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws  many  most 
vexatious,  and  complicated,  restrictions  on  the  trade  of 
the  country  were,  at  last,  happily  abolished.  Any 
goods  may  now  be  imported,  in  any  vessels,  and  from 
any  country;  and  ships  may  now  be  i^stered  and 
entered  in  Great  Britain,  wherever  built  or  purchased, 
and  however  manned.  It  is  imposmble  to  say  to  what 
extent  the  expansion  of  trade,  and  the  interests  Ksi  ship- 
owners have  been  promoted  by  this  change  alone. 

It  is  obvious  that,  under  the  existing  system  of  the 
revenue  laws,  the  commerce  of  this  country  could  never 
have  attained  its  actual  enormous  magnitude  unless,  to 
the  great  enterprise  on  the  part  of  merchants,  had  been 
added  a  liberal  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  State  to 
give  every  possible  facility,  consistently  with  such  a 
system,  for  the  rapid  despatch  of  business.  Even  the 
large  reductions  of  duty,  which  have  been  sanctioned 
year  by  year,  would  have  been  rendered  comparatively 
inoperative,  if  tedious  formalities,  and  needless  restric- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  revenue  officers  of  the  executive, 
had  not  been,  at  the  same  time,  greatly  mitigated. 

It  became  early  apparent  that  the  exaction,  imme- 
diately on  landing,  of  duties  payable  on  gouds  which  yet 
might  be  many  months  on  hand  before  they  were 
entirely  disposed  of,  was  a  heavy  extra  tax  upon  the 
importer,  and  required  considerable  additional  capital  to 
meet  it. 

The  first  relief  afforded  was  by  the  Act  of  12  Charles 
11.  c.  13,  A.D.  1860,  which  permitted  the  merchant  to 
give  bond  for  payment  of  the  duty  within  nine  months,  in 
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lieu  of  paying  at  once,  and  receiraig  the  usual  mitigation. 
In  other  words,  it  offered  him  his  choice  between  nine 
months'  credit  or  10  per  cent,  discount.  The  obyious 
inequity  and  impolicy  of  lerying  revenue  alike  upon 
aorticles  re-exported  to  foreign  lands,  also  soon  presented 
itself  to  the  minds  of  our  l^islators ;  and  in  the  same 
year  (by  12  Charles  IL  c.  4)  the  exporting  merchant 
was  permitted  to  claim,  or  *' drawback,"  the  whole 
amount  of  duty  which  he  had  paid  into  the  Exchequer, 
in  the  case  of  silk,  linen,  and  tobacco,  and  half  the 
amount  in  the  case  of  all  other  articles — a  distinction 
which  subsequent  tariffs  largely  modified,  and  at  length 
wholly  swept  away. 

The  **  warehousing  (or  bonding)  system,"  however, 
with  its  various  branches,  has  afforded  the  greatest 
facility,  and  has  been  the  greatest  practical  improvement 
yet  introduced.  It  allows  imported  goods  to  be  **  ware- 
housed" under  due  precautions,  and  for  a  renewable 
period  of  five  years ;  leaving  to  the  merchant  the  privi* 
lege  of  paying  duty  only  when  the  goods  are  removed 
for  actual  consumption,  or  of  escaping  the  payment  of 
duty  altogether,  by  removing  them  for  exportation. 
The  first  approach  to  this  improvement  is  traceable  in 
the  year  1700,  when  the  wrought  silks  of  India  and 
Persia  (the  use  of  which  was  prohibited  at  home)  were 
permitted  to  be  placed  in  fit  warehouses  for  exportation, 
on  due  security  being  given  by  the  merchant  for  carrying 
out  such  destination.  In  1709,  pepper  was  allowed  to 
be  deposited  in  '*  approved  "  warehouses,  on  payment  of 
half  ^^  subsidy,"  the  other  half  being  demanded  when  the 
article  went  into  consumption,  or,  in  case  of  its  re- 
exportation, not  being  claimed  at  all.  In  1742  rum  was 
allowed  to  be  warehoused  under  Crown  locks,  and  on 
bond  being  given  for  the  payment  of  duty  when  taken 
out  for  home  consumption ;  and  shortly  afterwards  tea, 
rice,  and  tobacco  were  admitted  to  the  same  privilege. 
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A  general  '*  Warehousing  Act"  was  passed  in  1803, 
extending  the  system  with  a  niggard  and  reluctant  hand, 
both  as  regards  localities  and  articles.  Yarious  sub- 
sequent enactments  greatly  enlarged  the  privileges  and 
facilities  then  granted;  and  in  the  year  1825>  when 
the  Customs  Laws  were  consolidated  by  Mr.  Hume's 
Eleven  Acts,  the  system  had  nearly  attained  its  present 
form  and  extension.  Now  nearly  every  port,  of  any 
size  in  the  kingdom,  contains  licensed  warehouses  for 
bonding;  and  every  year  new  warehouses  are  thus 
licensed  by  the  Board,  after  due  examination  with 
reference  to  the  security  they  offer  against  fraud,  and 
after  taking  a  bond  from  the  proprietor  of  the  ware* 
house,  in  a  sum  large  enough  to  cover  the  risks  of  the 
Crown  on  the  goods  to  be  deposited  therein. 

Of  course,  these  valuable  privileges  were  certain  to  be 
largely  employed,  and  to  give  rise,  with  the  expansion 
of  trade,  to  a  demand  for  a  largely  increased  warehousing 
accommodation.  This  has  been  especially  the  case  in  the 
port  of  London.  In  1850  it  was  found  that  the  provision 
afforded  by  the  various  docks  (to  which  the  Victoria 
Docks  have  since  been  added),  extensive  ais  it  was,  was 
still  quite  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  commerce ; 
and  in  February  1851,  privileges  analogous  to  those 
enjoyed  by  the  old  bonded  warehouses,  but  subject  to 
varying  and  special  limitations,  were  granted  to  certain 
sufferance  wharfs  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  which 
were  already  in  possession  of  some,  though  comparatively 
limited,  rights  of  bonding.  Similar  privileges  were 
granted  in  favour  of  specified  localities  on  the  north 
bank ;  and,  at  present,  besides  the  docks  and  *^  legal 
quays,"  landing  privileges  are  exercised  by  no  less  than 
eighty-seven  "  sufferance  wharfs ;  "  of  which  thirty-five 
have  bonding  warehouses,  and  fifteen  have  or  may 
obtain,  the  privilege  of  receiving  all  goods,  except  silks, 
tobacco,  and  goods  warehoused  for  exportation  only. 
Besides  these,  bonding  privileges  have  been  extended 
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for  wine  and  spirits  to  private  vaults,  situated  within 
500  yards  from  any  part  of  the  river,  between  London 
Bridge,  and  Brewer's  Quay — a  concession  of  which  the 
trade  has  not  been  slow  to  avail  itself.  Already  six 
vaults,  capable  of  holding,  in  the  aggregate,  above 
10,000  pipes,  have  been  approved,  and  others  are  in 
course  of  preparation. 

It  has  long  been  desired,  both  by  the  merchant  and  the 
Government,  to  render  this  country  the  great  commer- 
cial emporium  of  the  world  —  the  central  rendezvous, 
where  goods  of  all  sorts  should  come,  not  only  for  con- 
sumption, but  for  distribution  likewise.  To  effect  this 
object,  a  large  relaxation  of  Custom-house  regulations 
has  been  introduced,  so  as  to  facilitate  transhipment  in 
our  ports,  and  transit  through  the  country  by  land,  from 
port  to  port. 

In  the  ordinary  course,  it  was  the  practice  for  such 
goods  to  come  hither  duly  entered  for  exportation  only, 
and — after  undergoing  the  examination  necessary  to 
satisfy  the  officer  of  the  integrity  of  the  transaction,  and 
the  nature  of  the  article  — to  be  warehoused  to  wait  a 
convenient  opportunity,  on  the  occurrence  of  which  they 
were  cleared,  bond  being  given  for  their  actual  ex- 
portation. Under  this  system  a  very  large  transit  trade 
had  arisen,  which,  however,  it  was  thought  desirable, 
and  found  practicable,  to  extend.  Accordingly,  in  1850, 
regulations  were  established  under  which  goods  may  be 
simply  transhipped  from  the  import  to  the  export  vessel 
in  the  same  port,  and  perhaps  lying  alongside.  In  this 
case,  provided  the  merchandise  in  question  be  duly 
reported  as  '^  in  transit,"  the  importer  is  allowed  to  take 
out  both  his  inward,  and  outward,  documents  at  once, 
and  the  goods  may  be  removed  direct,  as  desired,  subject 
— unless  fraud  be  suspected — only  to  such  a  trivial 
examination  as  may  suffice  to  verify  the  correctness  of 
the  entry  for  statistical  purposes.  The  few  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  this  system  was  established  have  been 
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enough  to  show  how  great  a  boon  it  must  have  been. 
The  amount  of  merchandise  thus  dealt  with  during  the 
last  five  years^  has  been  as  follows:  — 


1851,  declared  value 

.    £2,965,335 

1852, 

.       3,706,662 

1853,             „ 

.       5,278,074 

1854, 

.       5,04r»,348 

1855,             n 

.       3^82,664 

For  1854-5-69  this  is  the  real,  or  computed,  value ;  for 
the  three  previous  years,  before  the  new  mode  of  esti- 
mating values  was  introduced,  the  figures  given  are  a 
combination  of  official  and  declared  values. 

The  decrease  in  1855  is  chiefly  attributable  to  a 
falling  off  in  the  artick  of  spirits  hitherto  transmitted 
through  Great  Britain ;  but  the  aggregate  increase  in 
the  number  of  this  olass  of  transactions  still  continues. 
The  transhipments  in  London  were  1,944  in  1855^  and 
2,912  in  1856.  The  number  o(  packages  transhipped, 
including  a  large  quantity  of  the  most  valuable  articles, 
increased  from  250,000  in  1855,  to  392,000  in  1856. 

In  the  case  of  goods  which  require  to  be  shipped 
from  a  different  port  to  that  at  which  they  arrived,  they 
are  allowed  to  be  forwarded  by  railway,  under  such 
regulations  as  the  safety  of  the  revenue  may  suggest. 
A  large  trade  is  now  carried  on  in  this  way  between 
Hull  and  Liverpool;  and  instances  have  occurred  of 
goods  being  forwarded  in  transit  from  Grimsby  to 
Liverpool,  and  from  Hartlepool  to  Hull ;  but,  up  to  thk 
date,  no  other  railway  company  has  complied  with  the 
specified  requirements. 

The  attention  of  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  has 
also  been  directed  towards  the  removal  of  all  troubled- 
some  and  unnecessary  fcnrms  in  the  documentary  routine 
required  from  masters  of  vessels  and  importers,  and 
towards  simplifying,  facilitating,  and  expediting  such  as 
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could  not  be  dispensed  with.  The  rectification  of  errors 
in  reports  and  entries  is  also  made  much  easier  than 
formerly;  and  the  accommodation — by  arrangements 
made  two  years  ago  —  by  which,  in  London,  bankers 
cheques  might  be  received,  in  lien  of  cash,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  duties,  18  very  great,  as  shown  by  the  number 
of  merchants  who  have  availed  themselves  of  this 
privilege. 

The  examination  of  the  baggage  of  travellers  arriving 
from  foreign  parts  has  constantly  been — and,  as  long  as 
this  system  is  persisted  in,  must  continue  to  be — a 
subject  of  natural  and  loud  complaint.  The  Com- 
missioners have,  however,  shown  a  laudable  desire  to 
mitigate  the  inconveniences,  perhaps,  as  far  as  in  their 
power.  In  many  cases,  baggs^e  is  now  examined  on 
board  the  steamers;  but  this  experiment  has  been 
attended  with  very  questionable  success,  inasmuch  as 
the  baggage,  when  so  examined  and  passed,  is  no  longer 
under  the  protection  of  the  Custom-house  officers,  but 
is  wholly  unprotected  from  the  crowd  of  thieves  and 
costermongers,  who  on  these  occasions  are  ever  waiting 
and  watcliing  their  opportunities  for  carrying  off  their 
booty,  for  the  prevention  of  which,  the  utmost  care  on 
the  part  of  the  owners,  bewildered  and  helpless  in  the 
general  confusion  of  landing,  is  too  often  insufficient. 
Some  mitigation,  however,  has  been  effected  for  tra- 
vellers merely  passing  through  this  country  to  foreign 
countries,  by  paying  the  duty  as  a  deposit  at  their  port 
of  arrival,  and  receiving  an  order  for  its  repayment  at 
their  port  of  embarkation.  This^  however,  is  but  a 
clumsy  contrivance,  involving  much  trouble  and  delay, 
and  often  much  vexation.  The  evils  c<»nplained  of  are 
inseparable  from  the  system. 

Many  minor  facilities,  afforded  year  by  year,  both  to 
the  mercantile  and  general  public,  might  be  enumerated, 
but   those  touched  upon  are  the  principal,  with  one 
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exception,  and  that  a  most  important  one ;  —  the  abo- 
lition of  all  gratuities,  or  fees.  The  merchant  is  now^ 
subjected  to  no  tax  of  any  sort  beyond  the  actual 
Customs  duty  levied  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  whereas, 
in  former  days,  this  constituted  only  a  portion,  and 
sometimes  not  the  principal  portion,  of  the  various 
payments  he  was  called  upon  to  make  before  he  could 
obtain  possession  of  his  goods. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  various  circumstances  here 
shortly  noticed,— the  simplification  of  the  tariff,  the 
reduction  of  duties,  and  the  improved  facilities  afforded 
to  merchants  and  shippers, — the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain  has  shown  a  marvellous  increase,  and  the  revenue 
a  still  more  marvellous  elasticity.  Between  the  years 
1831  and  1834,  the  first  very  extensive  steps  were  taken 
in  the  removal  of  prohibitions,  and  the  reduction  and 
remission  of  Customs'  duties.  These  were  followed  in 
1842  and  1844  by  still  bolder  advances  in  the  same 
direction,  and  every  successive  year  has  seen  further 
progress,  culminating  in  the  vastly  reduced  and  sim- 
plified tariff  of  1853.  The  net  aggregate  of  these 
reductions  amounts  to  above  ten  millions.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing, the  Customs  revenue  has  scarcely  varied  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  ranging  steadily  from  twenty-two  to 
twenty-three  millions.  In  1835  the  gross  income  was 
23,149,0OOZ. ;  in  1855  it  was  23,482,0002. 

In  order  to  produce  such  a  result,  it  is  obvious  that, 
both  the  industry  and  the  consuming  power  of  the  mass 
of  the  nation  must  have  augmented  in  an  extraordinary 
ratio.  From  the  peace  of  1815,  to  the  year  1826, 
the  increase  of  our  commerce  had  been  very  trifling. 
The  entire  imports,  as  measured  by  official  value,  showed 
no  great  augmentation,  hut  ^uctuaied  about  a  medium  of 
33,000,0002.  The  total  exports  fluctuated  in  like 
manner  about  a  medium  of  52,000,0002.  They  were 
58,000,0002.  in  1815,  and  51,000,0002.  in  1826.    From 
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that  date^  however,  both  branches  of  commerce  took  a 
new  start,  and  have  never  looked  back. 

The  same  encouraging  tale  of  the  commercial  pro- 
gress of  the  country  is  told  by  the  tables  of  vessels 
built  and  registered  at  various  periods  of  this  century. 
Thus,  the  average  tonnage  annually  added  was : — 

For  1823-^4-5  ....      98,900  tons. 

„    1833-4-5  ....  162,800    „ 

„    1843-4^5  ....  174,500    „ 

„    1853-4-n5  ....  413,900    ,, 

The  Navigation  Laws,  it  will  be  remembered,  were 
repealed  on  the  first  of  January,  1850. 

In  1854  and  1855,  it  became  necessary  to  increase 
the  Customs  duties  on  four  of  the  principal  articles  of 
consumption,  with  a  view  of  providing  means  towards 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  taxes  on  tea, 
coffee,  sugar,  and  on  rum,  imported  into  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  were  severally  augmented  accordingly.  The 
duty  on  coffee  was  raised  33  per  cent. ;  the  utmost  dimi- 
nution of  consumption  was  only  6  per  cent.  The  duty 
on  tea  was  raised  17  per  cent. ;  the  falling  off  in  con- 
sumption was  not  a  quarter  per  cent.  The  duty  on 
sugar  was  raised  on  the  average  about  25  per  cent.,  and 
the  price  of  the  article  in  bond  rose  also  upwards  of  30 
per  cent,  between  1854  and  1856  :  yet  the  entire  differ- 
ence of  consumption  in  these  two  years  was  short  of  10 
per  cent.  When  it  is  considered  that,  in  all  three 
articles,  the  duty  forms  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
entire  cost  to  the  consumer;  and,  in  how  trifling  a 
degree  this  augmentation  of  the  tax  affected  the  use  of 
the  articles  in  question,  this  must  be  admitted  to  be  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  continued  prosperity,  and 
vast  consuming  power  of  the  country. 

The  foregoing  observations  on  the  Customs  duties 
and  regulations,  are  taken  principally  from  the  Beport 
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of  \he  Commissioners  on  the  Customs,  dated  20th  Febru- 
ary, 1857,  which  concludes  as  follows  : — 

**The  great  extension  of  commercial  transactions 
which  we  have  recorded,  has  entailed  its  inevitable  con- 
sequence in  an  increase  of  the  numerical  strength  and 
cost  of  the  Customs  Establishment.  We  have  found  it 
necessary  to  make  an  addition  of  174  officers  during 
the  past  year,  with  aggregate  salaries  of  20,2127. ;  and 
the  increase  of  3,000/.  on  the  sum  paid  for  extra  assist- 
ance in  1856,  points  to  the  probable  necessity  of  a  still 
further  augmentation  of  the  establishment  during  the 
ensuing  year." 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  application  of  free  trade 
reforms  has  not  only  been  perfectly  successful,  when 
tried  by  the  higher  and  larger  tests  of  their  effect  upon 
the  trade  and  general  condition  of  the  country,  but  they 
have  been  as  strikingly  successful  as  mere  measures  of 
finance. 

The  plea  of  the  necessities  of  the  revenue,  is  a  plea 
which  is  never  likely  to  be  disregarded  in  this  country, 
where  all  are  sensible  that  the  calls  upon  the  Exchequer 
must  be  fully  provided  for.  But  between  a  financial 
policy  which  confines  itself  within  the  hard  and  narrow 
limits  of  a  restrictive  system,  and  a  line  of  procedure 
formed  on  a  broader,  but  not  less  carefully  considered 
view,  not  only  for  the  means  of  maintaining  a  sufiiciency 
of  revenue,  but  also  for  the  means  of  obtaining  that 
revenue  in  a  manner  the  least  burdensome  to  the 
country,  and  the  least  oppressive  to  the  people,  there  is 
a  great  difference. 

Important  as  were  the  relaxations  which  occurred  at 
the  various  dates  between  1820  and  1840,  still  the  fact 
remains,  that,  prior  to  1842,  the  Customs  and  Excise 
continued  almost  stationary,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
crease of  population,  and  the  capabilities  for  larger 
trade.     Then  came  the  change  of  policy;     The  narrow 
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lines  of  our  restrictiye  system,  so  rigidly  and  so  long 
adhered  to,  were  then  widened  and  shortened.  The 
attempt  was  then  made  to  adjust  the  mode  of  raising 
taxes  with  some  regard  to  the  industrial  classes  upon 
which  they  chiefly  fell.  The  result,  as  already  shown, 
has  been  as  instructive  as  salutary.  Nothing  can  be 
more  plainly  shown,  than  the  success,  as  a  mere  policy 
of  finance,  of  the  free  trade  reforms. 

We  find,  for  example,  in  1853,  that  in  spite  of  large 
and  continuous  remissions  of  duties,  the  gross  produce  of 
the  Customs  and  Excise  combined,  was  already  700,00021 
mare  than  in  1840.  We  see,  also,  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  duties  on  articles  previously  over-taxed,  was 
much  more  than  compensated  by  an  increase  of  revenue 
on  articles  upon  which  no  reduction  was  made.  Upon 
this  ground  we  can  understand  (as  Mr.  Tooke  says,  in 
his  last  valuable  work  on  Prices),  how  it  happened  that 
tea  and  tobacco  in  1853,  yielded  (even  at  undimin*- 
ished  high  rates)  3-|>  millions  more  revenue  than  in 
1840  ;  and  that  spirits  and  malt  exhibited  a  similar  in- 
crease of  2  millions. 

The  problem,  therefore,  has  become  (to  use  Mr. 
Tooke's  language,  with  the  alteration  of  only  a  few 
words)  not  merely  to  raise  from  year  to  year  a  sufficient 
revenue,  but  to  raise  it  and  at  the  same  time  to  relieve 
the  pressure  of  taxes  on  those  parts  of  the  system  where 
they  act  as  pernicious  burdens. 

It  may  be  true  (Mr.  Tooke  says.  It  is  quite  true), 
that  the  magnitude  of  the  debt  renders  it  constantly  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  provide,  at  least,  some  annual  sur- 
plus towards  its  reduction ;  but,  if  any  result  be  clear 
in  the  financial  experience  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  it  is 
the  result — that  the  most  efficacious  sinking  fund  that 
can  be  established,  is  the  release  of  the  industry  and 
skill  of  the  country,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  from  the 
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pressure  of  every  fiscal  burden  which  operates  as  a 
positive  hindrance  and  oppression. 

But^  it  is  quite  true^  as  Mr.  Tooke  adds^  and  as  here 
given  altogether  in  his  own  words;  —  "Our  strength 
and  progress  consist  far  more  in  augmenting  the  ability 
of  the  country  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  debt,  than  in 
attempting  to  diminish  its  magnitude,  by  retaining 
taxes  which  prevent  accessions  to  our  ability ;  and  the 
more  rapidly  we  arrive  at  an  adjustment  of  taxation  so 
perfect  and  equitable  that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  it 
may  be  regarded  (considering  its  necessary  magnitude) 
as  imposing  no  oppressive  burdens  on  the  development 
of  skill  and  enterprise,  the  more  rapidly  we  shall  arrive 
at  that  point  where  we  may,  with  most  advantage  and 
safety,  make  the  reduction  of  the  debt  our  first  and 
greatest  concern;  but  till  then,  few  inferences,  from 
experience,  seem  to  be  plainer  than  this,  namely^  that, 
constantly  observing  the  line  of  prudence,  as  regards  a 
full  provision  for  all  our  engagements,  our  first  duty 
and  our  best  policy,  is  to  remove  fiscal  oppressions  and 
inequalities.'* 

The  result  of  all  this  experience  clearly  shows  that 
every  relaxation  of  restrictive  duties  has  been  imme- 
diately followed  by  an  expansion  and  increase  of  trade, 
much  more  than  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
the  abandoned  duties ;  and  that,  so  sensitive  is  trade  to 
any  restraints  upon  perfect  freedom  of  action,  the 
removal  of  any  impediments,  even  in  the  minutest 
arrangements  of  official  routine,  is  attended  with  imme- 
diate and  sensible  effects  to  the  same  end, — the  exten- 
sion and  enlargement  of  trade,  with  all  the  necessary 
consequences  of  increase  in  the  rate  of  profits  and 
wages,  and  of  employment  and  comforts  to  the  working 
classes. 

With  such  experience  of  the  effects  of  relaxing  only 
the  rigid  rules  of  the  present  system,  what  may  not  be 
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expected  from  the  total  abolition  of  all  restrictive  duties, 
and  other  impediments  to  perfect  freedom  of  trade  in 
this  country  ?  Even  the  most  sanguine  advocate  of  free 
trade  could  hardly  have  foreseen  such  vast  results,  in 
BO  short  a  time,  from  such  small  beginnings. 

It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  calculate,  beforehand, 
Mrhat  would  be  the  state  of  trade  in  a  very  few  years 
from  the  date  of  its  perfect  freedom  and  independence. 
But  this  is  certain^  that  in  the  absence  of  any  national 
calamity  from  other  causes,  this  country  would  then  be 
in  a  state  of  prosperity  and  happiness  unexampled  in  any 
period  of  its  past  history ;  and  that  the  example  of  this 
nation  would  then  be  like  a  beacon  of  light  to  guide  other 
nations  of  the  world  into  the  same  track,  that  all  may  be 
as  one  nation,  with  one  interest,  mutually  interchanging, 
for  their  mutual  benefit,  the  varied  and  peculiar  gifts 
bestowed  on  each  by  a  bounteous  Providence,  whose 
gifts  are  limited  by  no  measure,  and  who  would  have 
all  mankind  as  one  people,  looking  to  one  and  the  same 
God,  the  giver  of  all,  and  for  the  equal  good  of  all. 

This  is  the  first  step  to  the  establishment  of  peace  on 
the  firm  and  sure  foundation  of  one  common  and  equal 
interest.  Nations,  like  individuals,  must  learn  from  ex- 
perience. They  will  then  learn  that  in  the  establish- 
ment of  peace  they  are  all  equally  interested,  and  when 
people  are  duly  impressed  with  this,  as  a  fact  proved  to 
their  own  conviction,  war  will  be  no  longer  possible. 
Year  by  year  they  will  be  learning  this  through  con- 
sequences which  must  convince  them  of  the  fact.  They 
will  see,  in  the  freedom  of  trade,  the  surest  means  of 
their  own  freedom,  and  worldly  welfare,  and  they  will 
learn  to  regard  the  interests  of  others  for  the  sake  of 
their  own,  if  for  no  higher  and  better  motives.  By  these 
means  savage  and  barbarous  people  will  be  first  taught 
to  appreciate  the  comforts  of  civilisation,  and  they,  in 
their  turn,  will  become  the  promoters  of  civilisation  by 
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the  same  means.  Year  hj  year,  under  this  teaching, 
the  shackles  of  slavery  and  serfdom  must  be  loosened, 
and  must,  in  the  end,  be  allowed  to  drop  off.  Slaves  and 
serfs  must  be  set  free,  because  it  will  be  found  to 
be  for  the  interests  of  all  that  they  should  be  free. 
Freedom  of  trade  will  be  valued,  and  guarded,  with  no 
less  jealous  care,  than  the  freedom  of  the  press  now 
is  in  this  country.  To  the  freedom  of  the  press  we 
shall  owe  freedom  of  trade,  and  we  shall  value  both 
equally. 

We  shall  claim  and  exercise  the  right  to  buy  and  sell, 
as  freely  as  we  now  speak  and  write.  We  shall  learn 
to  respect  the  grand  simplicity  of  the  Divine  Command- 
ments, written  on  tablets  of  stone  by  the  first  Law- 
giver, and  to  submit  ourselves  more  faithfully  than  we 
have  ever  done  before,  to  the  Divine  spirit  of  those 
ancient  and  eternal  laws.  We  shall  learn,  through  these, 
to  see  the  wicked  injustice,  the  unwise  severity,  and 
the  feeble  folly,  of  most  human  laws ;  and  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  our  own  natural  and  lawful  rights,  we  shall 
learn  better  to  respect  -the  natural,  and  lawful,  rights  of 
others.  We  shall  learn  that,  what  is,  in  common 
language,  called  *^  accommodating  oneself  to  the  preju- 
dices "  of  individuals,  ^^  or  showing  a  prudent  respect " 
for  strange  customs  and  peculiar  habits  of  thought,  or 
for  moral  characteristics  of  nations,  is  nothing  but  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  development 
of  the  individuals,  or  nations ;  and  the  right  employment, 
in  each  case,  of  precisely  those  agencies  of  civilisation 
which  are  fitted  to  be  most  efiective.  The  work  of 
legislation  will  then  be  comparatively  simple,  and  the 
line  of  duty  plain.  The  necessity  of  making  just  laws 
and  enforcing  them,  will  then  be  universally  acknow- 
ledged and  supported,  and  a  vast  majority  will  always 
compel  the  observance.  The  complicated  interests  of 
society  will  then  be  no  longer  the  miserable  excuse 
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for  unjust  and  oppressive  laws ;  and  Sovereigns^  and 
Grovernments^  will  then  find  their  own  duties  much 
more  easy,  and  their  own  positions  much  more  secure ; 
— they  will  find  their  best  security  in  the  well-being 
and  contentment  of  the.  people ;  and  the  people  will  find 
their  greatest  happiness  in  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
good  order,  which  left  them  free  to  think  and  to  act,  in  all 
that  concerned  themselves  alone ;  to  manage  their  own 
afiairs,  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  own  industry. 

The  people  will  then  be  encouraged  to  place  confi- 
dence in  sound  principles,  and  they  will  make  laws  and 
regulations  for  the  government  of  themselves  and  their 
afiairs,  more  in  accordance  with  reason  and  justice,  ^- 
more  consistent  with  humanity  and  prudence.  They 
will  learn  to  respect  and  apply,  in  the  moral  affairs  of 
this  world,  those  truths  discovered  through  reason, 
which,  in  the  physical  world,  are  revealed  to  us  through 
the  laws  of  nature ;  and  they  will  proceed  to  act  with  tha 
same  confidence  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  Thus  they 
will  derive  incalculable  advantages,  far  beyond  the  pre- 
sent reach  of  human  foresigth.  Irreconcileable  difficul- 
ties, in  the  present  complicated  state  of  human  affairs, 
will  then  be  simplified;  and,  by  degrees,  all  will  become 
reconcileable  with  reason  and  truth.  Freedom  of  trade 
being  seen  to  work  for  the  equal  benefit  of  ail,  will  be 
recognised  and  established  all  over  the  world,  with 
universal  consent ;  and  freedom  of  thought  and  action 
must  follow  by  the  same  universal  assent.  The  intri- 
cacies of  the  currency  question,  and  all  such-like  com- 
plications of  artificial  and  unjust  systems,  will  disap- 
pear, and  the  wonder  of  posterity  will  be  in  the  want  of 
wisdom  and  foresight  of  their  ancestors.  Men  will  be 
left  more  to  regulate  themselves  as  rational  and  respon- 
sible creatures ;  and  things  will  be  left  more  to  the 
regulation  of  simple  and  natural  laws.  As  for  example^ 
when  free  trade  is  admitted  and  established  as  a  prin- 
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ciple^  it  will  no  longer  be  possible  to  make  gold  and 
silver,  or  anything  else,  exceptions.  The  principle, 
once  admitted  as  a  law  of  nature,  will  be  relied  upon 
with  the  same  confidence.  All  strange  and  anomalous 
distinctions,  and  irreconcileable  differences,  must  then 
disappear ;  and  with  them  will  disappear  most  of  the 
difficulties.  Gold  and  silver  will  then  be  bought  and 
sold  like  every  other  article  of  merchandise.  Mint 
price,  and  market  price,  will  then  be  known  only  as  a 
matter  of  history;  and  the  law  which  prohibits  the 
Bank  of  England  from  purchasing  gold  bullion  at  the 
market  price  of  the  day,  will  be  referred  to  with  the 
same  sort  of  astonishment  as  we  now  refer  to  those  laws 
which  prohibited  the  exportation  of  our  woollen  manu- 
factures, or  that  natural  production  called  *' fuller's 
earth,"  on  pain  of  death ;  or  which  prohibited,  under 
heavy  penalties,  the  importation  of  com  in  times  of 
scarcity.  The  true  character  of  gold  and  silver,  as 
articles  of  merchandise,  and  as  representatives  of  value 
in  the  form  of  currency,  will  then  be  better  understood, 
and  the  difficulties  arising  from  intricate,  artificial  con* 
trivances,  which  now  envelop  the  questions  of  currency 
and  banking,  will  then  disappear;  the  truth  will  then 
be  seen  in  its  simplicity  and  beauty ;  and,  like  the  sun 
emerging  from  the  obscurity  of  a  cloud,  will  throw 
light  around,  making  this,  and  many  other  objects,  now 
in  darkness,  clear  and  distinct.  Other  improvements 
would  follow,  as  simple  and  necessary  consequences. 
As  the  improvement  of  the  steam  engine  has  led  to 
innumerable  benefits  to  mankind,  so  would  the  adop- 
tion of  the  simple  principles  of  reason  and  truth  in 
all  human  affairs,  lead  to  innumerable,  and  far  greater, 
benefits  to  the  whole  human  race.  All  mankind  would 
be  drawn  and  held  together,  by  their  common  interests, 
as  one  brotherhood.     In  all  that  immediately  concerned 
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their  common  interests,  in  the  affairs  of  this  world  at 
least,  all  civilised  people,  would  require  to  be  governed 
by  the  same  laws  and  regulations  for  their  common 
good.  Many  anomalous  and  absurd  distinctions,  which 
now  confuse  and  distract  all  parties,  and  which  tend  to 
separate,  and  to  keep  apart,  people  of  different  nations, 
would  then,  by  degrees,  be  swept  away ;  and,  though 
nationalities  might  be  still  preserved,  yet  mutual  inter- 
course, for  mutual  benefits,  would  be  encouraged ;  all 
civilised  nations  would  become  amalgamated,  as  one 
nation,  for  one  common  object,  in  their  common  good. 
For  example,  they  might  preserve  their  own  religion, 
language,  national  character^  form  of  government,  laws, 
and  regulations ;  but,  still,  they  might  agree  to  adopt, 
for  their  mutual  convenience,  uniformity  in  the  mode  of 
computation,  and  in  all  weights  and  measures.  Each 
nation  might  retain  its  own  money  and  nomenclature ; 
but  all  might  agree  to  reduce  it  into  decimal  divisions, 
for  the  equal  convenience  of  all.  Perfect  freedom  of 
action,  and  even  fancies,  or  the  prejudices  of  long 
habits,  might  be  preserved ;  and  yet  one  rule,  founded 
on  reason,  might  govern  all,  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all. 
And  so  of  weights  and  measures ;  each  nation  might 
retain  its  own  familiar  names,  but  all  might  agree  to 
adopt  the  same  decimal  divisions  for  their  mutual  con- 
venience and  common  good.  Thus,  a  mutually  bene- 
ficial intercourse  would  be  encouraged  and  maintained 
with  all  civilised  nations ;  all  would  contribute,  and  all 
would  receive;  and  thus  the  bond  of  union  would  be 
ever  strengthening,  and  held  fast  by  one  common  in- 
terest. Thus  it  might  be,  and  thus  it  surely  will  be. 
It  is  only  a  question  of  time.  But  the  sooner  the 
better,  for  time  must  always  be  a  question  of  life  and 
death.  We  might  then  hope  to  see  the  world  governed 
by  more  generous  principles  than  it  has  ever  yet  been. 
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We  might  then  hope  to  see  the  world  full  of  free 
nations ;  mankind,  a  great  family  and  household,  con- 
stituted of  self-governing  members,  related  to  each 
other  principally  by  voluntary  ties ; — those  of  affection, 
and  of  honour,  and  of  mutual  service.  We  might  then 
hope  to  see  national  selfishness  perish,  and  the  whole 
world  become  a  commonwealth  of  independent  nations, 
with  England  foremost  of  the  nations  in  the  good  work 
of  promoting  the  spirit  of  human  brotherhood.  Let 
England  rejoice  to  diffuse  her  own  happiness,  and  her 
own  privileges,  among  all  who  are  willing  to  receive 
them,  and  fitted  to  enjoy  them ;  and  we  may  then  be 
sure  that  her  happiness  will  be  her  own  reward.  We 
may  be  sure,  the  more  countries  in  the  world  England 
makes  like  herself,  the  more  happy,  and  the  more  pros- 
perous, will  she  herself  be.  Such  is  the  Christian  view 
of  the  matter ;  and  so  it  is  even  as  a  matter  of  worldly 
interest;  for  we  shall  always  gain  more  by  a  country's 
commerce  than  we  shall  by  its  tribute,  and  an  unre- 
stricted interchange  of  each  country's  appropriate  pro- 
ducts and  gifts  will  ever  be  the  most  certain  source  of 
their  mutual  benefit. 

Such,  also,  was  the  view  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  already 
quoted,  and  frequently  referred  to,  so  distinguished  as  a 
teacher  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  known  also 
as  a  writer  on  political  economy.  That  the  opinion  of 
such  a  man  on  such  a  subject  Is  entitled  to  the  most 
respectful  consideration,  no  one  will  venture  to  deny ;  and 
as  this  opinion  was  expressed  by  him  in  the  conclusion 
of  his  last  work  on  Pditical  Economy,  it  is  here  given, 
in  his  own  words,  from  the  volume  presented  by  him- 
self, with  an  affectionate  testimonial,  inscribed  in  his 
own  handwriting,  to  him  who  now  avails  himself  of 
this  parting  legacy  to  posterity. 

**  We  cannot  bid  adieu  to  our  argument  without 
making  the  strenuous  avowal  that  all  our  wishes,  and  all 
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our  partialities^  are  on  the  side  of  the  common  people. 
We  should  rejoice  in  a  larger  secondary^  and  a  smaller 
disposable,  population,  or,  which  is  tantamount  to  this, 
in  higher  wages  to  the  labourers,  and  lower  rents  to  the 
landlords.  But  this  cannot  be  effected  save  by  the 
people  themselves ;  and  that,  not  with  violence  on  their 
part,  or  by  any  assertion,  however  successful,  of  a  poli- 
tical equality  with  the  other  orders  of  the  State.  There 
is  no  other  way  of  achieving  for  them  a  better  econo- 
mical condition,  than  by  means  of  a  more  advantageous 
proportion  between  the  food  of  the  country  and  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  no  other  way  of  securing 
this  proportion,  than  by  the  growth  of  prudence  and 
principle  among  themselves.  It  will  be  the  aggregate 
effect  of  a  higher  taste,  a  higher  intelligence,  and,  above 
all,  a  wide-spread  Christianity  throughout  the  mass  of 
the  population;  and  thus  the  most  efficient  ministers 
of  that  gospel,  which  opens  to  them  the  door  of  heaven^ 
will  be  also  the  most  efficient  ministers  of  their  temporal 
comfort  and  prosperity  upon  earth.  Next  to  the  salva- 
tion of  their  souls,  one  of  our  fondest  aspirations  in 
behalf  of  the  general  peasantry  is,  that  they  shall  be 
admitted  to  a  larger  share  of  this  world's  abundance, 
than  now  falls  to  their  lot.  But  we  feel  assured  that 
there  is  no  method  by  which  this  can  be  wrested  from 
the  hands  of  the  wealthier  classes.  It  can  only  be 
won  from  them  by  the  insensible  growth  of  their  own 
virtue." 

This  opinion  will  be  shared  by  most  readers.  It  is 
not  desirable,  nor  is  it  believed  to  be  desired  by  many 
in  this  country,  that  anything  should  be  wrested  from 
the  wealthier  classes ;  but  only  that  there  should  be  a 
more  equal  distribution  among  all  classes  of  the  abundant 
gifts  of  nature  in  all  that  concerns  the  necessaries  and 
conveniences  of  civilised  life,  and  that  this  should  be 
won  by  the  virtue  of  the  people,  on  the  one  side,  from 
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the  just  concessions  of  the  wealthier  classes,  on  the 
other  side,  for  the  increase  of  wealth,  and  its  only  true 
enjoyment,  to  all. 

That  this  great  object  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
the  wealthier  classes  taking  upon  themselves  the  burden 
of  taxation  for  the  relief  of  the  poorer  classes,  thereby 
bringing  the  necessaries  and  healthful  conveniences  of 
life  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest,  and  thereby  lifting 
up  the  lowest  to  better  hopes  and  higher  self-respect, 
was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  the  unceasing  aim 
of  all  his  ministry  and  labour  of  love  on  earth.  It  was 
this  feeling,  and  this  object  alone,  which,  late  in  life, 
directed  his  inquiries  into  the  dry  details  of  political 
economy,  for  which,  perhaps,  he  was  but  imperfectly 
prepared.  But  if  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind  drew 
him  insensibly  into  some  of  the  errors  of  the  old  Tory 
principles  which  prevailed  in  his  days,  and  in  which  he 
was  bred  up,  so  much  the  more  weight  is  due  to  his 
opinion  when  at  variance  with  those  principles,  and 
when  the  dictates  of  his  righteous  mind,  and  loving 
heart,  seem  to  have  emancipated  him  from  the  prejudices 
of  his  position,  and  to  have  added  fresh  energy  and 
clearness  to  his  fine  intellect,  and  vigorous  nature. 

Many  may  think  these  views  are  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  mere  embellishment  to  a  dry  and  un- 
inviting subject,  and  as  little  deserving  of  notice  as 
the  visions  of  an  enthusiast ;  but,  however  that  may  be, 
the  facts  remain  the  same,  and  every  candid  inquirer 
must  see  that  the  operation  of  free  trade  principles  is  to 
increase  the  necessity  for  proceeding  in  the  same  course, 
until  the  end  in  perfect  freedom  be  attained ; — that  we 
can  only  maintain  our  position  as  a  nation  by  constant 
enterprise  and  vigilance,  and  that  these  mtist  force  us 
onwards  to  that  end. 

That  these  were  the  views  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel  in 
the  latter  end  of  his  life,  whatever  may  have  been  his 
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real  opinion  in  tbe  earlier  part  of  his  political  career 
(and  many  who  appreciate  the  power  of  his  understand- 
ing must  continue  to  believe  that  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  political  career  his  real  was  always  very  different 
from  his  declared  opinion,  on  this  and  many  other  im* 
portant  questions),  will  be  seen  in  the  following  com* 
munication  to  the  inhabitants  of  Elbing,  in  Prussia,  in 
answer  to  their  address  to  him,  approving  of  his  great 
measure  of  financial  and  commercial  reform.  This 
document,  dated  the  6th  August,  1846,  is  so  highly 
creditable  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  may 
now  be  read  with  so  much  satisfaction  by  his  admirers, 
and  with  so  much  instruction  by  all  parties,  of  all 
opinions,  that  the  whole  is  here  given  in  his  own 
words  2  — 

**  Your  address,  in  which  you  express  your  approba^ 
tion  of  the  great  measure  of  financial  and  commercial 
reform,  which  I  have  considered  it  my  duty  to  lay 
before  Parliament,  I  have  received  with  great  pleasure. 
The  object  of  the  income  tax  was  not  only  to  make 
good  a  deficit,  but  also  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  more 
just  system  of  taxation,  by  putting  an  end  to  duties, 
before  levied  on  raw  materials,  as  well  as  those  vexatious 
regulations  of  the  Excise,  and  the  duties  on  many  kinds 
of  produce  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  the  working 
classes. 

'^  The  Bill  having  for  its  object  the  limitation  of  the 
paper  currency,  has  in  no  way  affected  public  or  indivi- 
dual interest,  nor  has  the  country  thereby  been  de- 
prived of  the  advantages  of  paper  circulation ;  but,  in 
placing  the  issue  of  this  medium  of  exchange  under 
certain  reasonable  restraints,  the  Bill  has  been  the  means 
of  checking  abuses  in  times  of  great  critical  importance 
to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of 
unusual  speculation.  This  Bill  has  given  to  paper 
money  a  settled  value,  in  making  it  always  exchange- 
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able  with  specie.  I  learn  with  pleasure  that  the  interest 
and  effect  of  these  measures  have  been  properly  appre- 
ciated by  distinguished  politicians  of  other  countries. 
That  part  of  your  address  wherein  you  admitted  the 
principle  of  commercial  legislation,  which,  by  order  of 
Parliament,  is  now  in  force,  has  afforded  me,  above  all 
this,  the  most  lively  satisfaction.  The  measures  proposed 
for  the  diminution  of  Custom-house  duties,  have  been 
brought  forward  without  any  similar  concessions  having 
been  offered  by  foreign  countries ;  they  have  been  pro- 
posed because  the  general  interest  of  the  country  de- 
manded it.  Their  effects  are  sufficiently  advantageous 
to  fully  justify  the  step  we  have  taken ;  for  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  pcl?tical  economy  to  purchase, 
at  a  dear  rate,  articles  of  inferior  value ;  and  the  authors 
of  this  measure  have  thought,  without  entering  into  ne- 
gotiation and  minute  detail,  that  the  principles  of  their 
commercial  legislation  would  be  adopted  by  other  nations. 
Difficulties  and  obstacles  may  arise ;  and  financial  em- 
barrassment, which  appears  to  be  the  strongest  argument 
in  support  of  the  protective  system  will,  in  certain  coun" 
tries,  be  advanced  as  a  reason  for  continuing  it.  Indi- 
viduals who  profit  by  high  duties  are  favourably  listened 
to  by  Government ;  in  other  cases  they  form  the  most 
numerous  part  of  the  population,  or,  at  least,  a  powerful 
party  in  the  legislative  assemblies. 

*'  Interests  are  thus  represented  en  masse  ;  but  this  iso- 
lated interest  cannot  long  offer  resistance  to  the  argu- 
ments and  manifest  interest  of  the  great  social  body.  The 
public  financiers  labour  under  a  double  disadvantage ; 
first,  by  the  prejudice  with  which  they  are  regarded,  and 
the  consequent  support  offered  to  smuggling ;  and  se- 
condly, by  the  great  expenses  incurred  in  its  suppression; 
so  that,  eventually,  it  will  be  seen  by  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  financial  condition  of  their  respective 
countries,  that  it  is  prudent  and  politic  to  replace^  by  such 
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moderate  duties  as  will  permit  the  commerce^and  revenue, 
of  the  country  to  increase,  those  high  duties  which  either 
diminish,  or  altogether  prohibit,  the  importation  of 
foreign  produce,  and  sustain  certain  branches  of  trade 
at  the  expense  of  the  public  finances. 

'^  The  social  condition  of  that  country  which  maintains 
with  the  greatest  rigour  the  protective  system,  will  be 
opposed  to  the  state  of  another  which  has  adopted  liberal 
principles,  and  the  conviction  of  the  value  of  such  princi- 
ples will  not  obtain,  unless  by  the  encouragement  of  the 
freedom  of  exchange  amongst  all  the  nations  of  the  world; 
the  well-being  of  each  individual  will  be  increased,  and 
the  will  of  Providence  will  be  fulfilled — that  Providence 
which  has  given  to  every  country  a  sun,  a  climate,  and  a 
soil ;  each  differing  one  from  the  other ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  in  order  that  they  may  feel  their  reciprocal 
dependance  by  the  exchange  of  their  respective  produce, 
thus  causing  them  to  enjoy  in  common  the  blessings  of 
Providence.  It  is  thus  that  we  find,  in  common^  the 
means  of  advancing  civilisation,  of  appeasing  jealousy 
and  national  prejudice,  and  of  bringing  about  a  universal 
peace,  either  from  national  interest,  or  from  Christian 
duty." 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  at  this  time,  to  take  a 
further  retrospect  of  the  altered  views  of  l^r  Kobert 
Peel  on  these  questions,  as  first  declared  by  himself  in 
Parliament,  and  to  try  these  by  the  results  of  subsequent 
experience. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  his  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  introducing  his  change  of  policy 
in  his  Customs  Acts  Bill,  10th  May,  1842. 

'^  Speaking  generally,  we  have  sought  to  remove  all 
prohibitions — all  absolute  prohibitions — upon  the  im- 
port of  foreign  articles,  and  we  have  endeavoured  to 
reduce  duties  which  are  so  high  as  to  be  prohibitory,  to 
such  a  scale  as  may  admit  of  fair  competition  with  domes- 
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tic  produce.  In  cases  where  that  principle  has  been 
departed  from,  and  prohibitory  duties  maintained,  there 
we  justify  our  departure  from  the  rule  by  special  circum- 
stances of  the  case ;  but  the  general  rule  has  been  to 
abolish  prohibitions,  and  to  reduce  prohibitory  duties 
within  the  range  of  fair  competition.  With  respect  to  raw 
materials,  which  constitute  the  elements  of  our  manufac- 
tures, our  object,  speaking  generally,  has  been  to  reduce 
the  duties  on  them  to  almost  a  nominal  amount.  On  half 
manufactured  articles,  which  enter  almost  as  much  as  the 
raw  material  into  our  domestic  manufactures,  we  have  re* 
duced  the  duty  to  a  moderate  amount ;  and  with  regard 
to  completely  manufactured  articles,  our  design  has  been 
to  remove  prohibition,  and  to  reduce  prohibitory  duties 
60  that  the  manufactures  of  foreign  countries  may  enter 
into  a  fair  competition  with  our  own.  I  still  entertain 
that  confident  belief  and  expectation  which  I  expressed 
on  first  intimating  the  intentions  of  Government  as  to 
this  tariff,  that  the  general  result  of  it  will  be,  if  adopted 
by  the  House,  materially  to  diminish  the  charge  of 
living  in  this  country.  If  you  say  to  me  that  we  do  not 
make  sufficient  reductions  on  particular  commodities, 
which  are  material  items  in  the  expenditure  of  a  private 
family,  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  it,  as  far  as  relates  to 
individual  articles;  but  I  speak  of  the  general  effect  of  the 
tariff,  as  proposed  by  Her  Majesty's  Government.  If 
there  be  any  truth  in  the  principles  either  of  trade,  or  of 
arithmetic,  I  contend  that  its  inevitable  effect  must  be,  to 
give  great  advantages  to  all  classes  of  consumers,  and  to 
make  considerable  reduction  in  the  present  cost  of  living*. 
Taking  the  reductions  on  raw  materials,  or  half  manu- 
factured goods,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  general  result 
will  be,  to  make  a  considerable  saving  in  the  expenses 
of  every  family  in  the  kingdom." 

On  the  same  occasion,  to  show  the  delusive  character  of 
high  duties.  Sir  Robert  Peel  said :  —  *^  There  is  another, 
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and  an  exclusive  ground^  on  which  I  vindicate  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  duties  on  articles  of  foreign  manufacture. 
I  say  that  these  high  duties  are  a  mere  delusion^  that 
they  do  not  constitute  a  protection  to  the  British  manu- 
facturer,  and  that^  in  looking  to  these  duties  for  protec- 
tion, he  rests^entirely  upon  a  fragile  and  faithless  support* 
The  check  to  their  operation  is  the  smuggler.  It  is  a 
mere  delusion  to  tell  the  home  manufacturer  that  you 
levy  a  duty  of  35  or  40  per  cent,  upon  the  importation 
of  foreign  manufactured  articles,  if  he  is  robbed  of  that 
apparent  protection  by  the  importation  of  the  same 
articles  in  an  illicit  way ;  consequently,  I  think  I  can 
conclusively  show  that  there  is  no  reduction  proposed 
with  respect  to  foreign  manufactures,  which  I  cannot 
vindicate  on  this  single  and  exclusive  ground,  that  the 
duty  remains  at  last  as  high  as  you  can  possibly  levy  it^ 
without  calling  in  the  interference  of  the  smuggler." 

Again,  to  show  the  effect  of  prohibition  in  checking 
improvement,  in  a  debate  on  a  petition  presented  by 
Mr.  Baring,  against  the  removal  of  the  prohibitions  on 
foreign  silks,  so  far  back  as  5th  March,  1824,  SirBobert 
Peel  said ;  —  ^'  The  Honourable  Member  has  said,  that  in 
the  silk  manufacture,  Great  Britain  is  inferior  to  France 
in  point  of  taste  and  machinery.  Now  does  not  this 
fact  lead  to  the  suspicion  that,  on  account  of  our  prohi-* 
bitions,  the  same  improvements  have  not  been  made  in 
all  others  ?  Let  those  prohibitions  be  removed,  and  our 
taste  and  our  machinery  will  speedily  improve." 

Again,  the  opinion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  timber 
duties  will  now  be  read  with  interest.  In  the  debate 
on  ways  and  means,  23rd  March,  1842,  he  said :  —  "I 
am  prepared  to  contend,  if  the  country  can  make  any 
remission  of  taxation,  that  there  is  not  a  single  article 
in  the  tariff  upon  which  a  reduction  of  duty  would  tell 
with  greater  effect  in  encouraging  the  industry  of  the, 
country  than  the  article  of  timber.  .  .  .  •    The  ancient 
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policy  of  tUa  country  was  to  encourage  the  importation 
of  timber  at  a  nominal^  or  a  very  small  duty,  as  was 
recommended  by  Mr.  Deacon  Hume.  Up  to  1795,  in 
the  midst  of  war»  the  whole  duty  on  foreign  timber  was 
only  6s.  8d.  the  load  of  cubic  feet,  the  governments  of 
that  day  considering  wood  in  the  light  of  a  raw  mate- 
rial, entering  into  almost  every  species  of  manufactures, 
and,  consequently,  deeming  it  expediei^t  that  a  low 
duty  should  be  imposed.  It  was  not,  therefore,  until 
the  hottest  of  the  war,  that  wood  was  subjected  to 
increased  taxation.  Why,  then.  Sir,  is  not  my  proposal 
in  accordance  with  the  ancient  principles  of  our  taxa- 
tion, at  the  same  time  that  it  is  calculated  to  benefit  the 
consumer,  and  confer  a  greater  benefit  on  him  than  he 
could  obtain  from  the  proposition  of  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  ?  I  again,  then,  repeat  my  conviction, 
that  if  I  can  secure  a  tax  on  the  property  of  the  country, 
and  reduce  the  timber  duty,  I  shall  do  more  to  restore 
activity  to  our  trade  and  commerce,  and  to  benefit  the 
population  of  the  country  generally,  than  by  any  single 
measure  that  I  could  propose  to  Parliament  And  be- 
fore honourable  gentlemen  decide  on  this  point,  I  wish 
they  would  read  the  evidence,  given  before  a  Commit- 
tee of  this  House,  with  respect  to  fisheries*  They  will 
find,  by  reference  to  the  Reports  of  the  Committees  on 
Import  Duties  in  1805,  and  in  1840,  that  our  fishe- 
ries are  represented  to  be  subiject  to  very  great  disad- 
vantages in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  this  timber 
duty.  I  would  refer  gentlemen  particularly  to  the  evi- 
dence given  by  Mr.  John  Mitchell.  Let  them  atten- 
tively consider  what  he  says  as  to  the  superiority  of  the 
humbler  classes  of  Norway  to  those  of  our  own  country, 
arising  solely  from  the  cheapness  of  wood.  Then,  again, 
I  would  ask  gentlemen  to  read  the  evidence  as  to  ship- 
building. They  will  find  it  stated  under  that  head, 
that  the  timber  duties  are  acting  most  injuriously  to 
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the  interoata  of  our  ship-baildersy  and  that  even  the 
trade  of  the  country  in  ship-building  is  leaving  us  on 
account  of  the  existence  of  these  duties.  Therefore,  I 
say  that  my  proposition  is  one  of  the  best  measures  for 
the  consumer,  the  ship-builder,  and  the  country  gene- 
rally, that  it  would  almost  be  possible  for  me  to  pro- 
pose," 

And  again,  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  deviate  on 
the  Keport  on  the  Income  Tax,  8th  April,  1842>  he 
said : — ^^  If  there  be  any  article  which  enters  more  into 
the  common  consumption  of  the  people  thw  another, 
and  which  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  exempted  fh)m  taxa- 
tion, it  is  this  very  article  of  timber.  The  proofs 
which  I  have  laid  before  me  of  the  effects  which  the 
cheapening  of  timber  would  produce  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  local  improvements,  and  in  the  promotion  of 
the  building  of  bridges  and  of  piers,  are  so  convinc- 
ing and  overwhelming,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
resist  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  duties  on  timber. 
What  increased  sources  of  employment  will  not  the 
measure  open  to  the  working  classes  I  We  hear  of  the 
distress  of  the  shipping  interests, — of  the  immense  im- 
portance, commercially  and  politically,  of  reviving  the 
prosperity  of  that  interest ;  how  can  we  do  so  more 
effectually  than  by  facilitating  the  purchase  of  timber  ? 
If  we  enable  the  ship-builder  here  to  compete  with  the 
ship-builder  abroad,  to  how  many  men  shall  we  not  give 
employment  7  What  vast  sources  of  maritime  strength 
may  we  not  expect  to  accrue  to  us  1  Has  not  the  high 
price  of  timber  been  a  great  impediment  to  the  con- 
struction of  houses  ?  Has  it  not  affected  the  very  mode 
of  building  ?  What  has  been  its  influence  upon  the 
construction  of  cottages?  .  •  •  I  take  the  cottages 
of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  and  I  ask,  can  any  Hon.  Mem- 
ber, who  has  read  the  evidence  laid  before  the  House 
on  that  subject,  say  that  that  evidence  does  not  contain 
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the  strongest  possible  proof  that  no  want  is  more  severely 
felt  in  Ireland  than  the  want  of  timber  ?  The  high  duty 
also  operates  most  injuriously  upon  British  fishermen. 
Owing  to  the  better  construction  of  their  boats^  the 
foreign  fishermen  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  fishing  in  deep 
seas.  Reduce  the  price  of  timber^  and  you  at  once 
enable  our  fishermen  to  compete  with  them,  and  thus 
give  the  means  of  employment  to  a  large  number  of 
men.  .  .  .  By  adopting  my  proposition  with  regard 
to  timber,  we  shall  increase  the  demand  for  productive 
industry,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  we  shall  indirectly 
increase  the  revenue." 

And  again,  on  the  subject  of  tallow,  in  the  debate  on 
the  Soap  and  Tallow  duties,  15th  March,  1836,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  said : — "  I  will  not  consent  to  increase  the 
duty  on  tallow  in  the  present  condition  of  this  coun- 
try, for  many  reasons.  How  can  we  expect  that  the 
portion  of  our  manufactures  which  depends  for  success 
on  a  foreign  market  can  thrive  if  we  do  not  permit 
a  reciprocity  of  commerce;  and  if,  on  the  contrary, 
we  increase  the  duty  on  the  raw  material  in  which  fo- 
reigners are  able  to  pay  us?  I  am  not  able  to  per- 
ceive any  sufiicient  cause  which  operates  to  warrant  an 
exception  in  the  case  of  Russian  tallow  to  the  general 
rule.  The  relative  position  in  which  Russia  stands  to 
this  country  ought  to  receive  particular  attention.  She 
comes  very  little  into  competition  with  our  commerce. 
She  does  not  interfere  with  our  manufactures  in  foreign 
markets.  She  sends  us  raw  material,  and  takes  our 
manufactured  article  in  return.  And  were  we  to  raise 
the  duty  on  tallow,  where  would  be  the  advantage  to 
ourselves  ?  Unless  the  proposition  extended  to  foreign 
oil  as  well  as  to  tallow,  the  expected  advantages  would 
not  result  to  the  agricultural  interest ;  and  if  the  former 
article  were  also  saddled  with  a  protecting  duty,  it 
would  have  a  serious  effect  on  a  branch  of  our  manu* 
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factures  that  could  badly  endure  it.  Candlea  would 
inevitably  rise  in  price ;  and  were  we  to  consider  how 
much  this  would  interfere  with  the  means^  the  com* 
fort^  and  the  remuneration  of  the  hand-loom  weavers^ 
who  work  so  many  hours  by  candle-light^  we  should 
pause  before  we  created  such  an  additional  embarrass* 
ment  to  the  extensive  branch  of  manufactures  carried 
on  by  its  assistance.  By  acceding  to  such  a  measurei 
it  is  clear  that  we  should  interrupt  the  course  of  com* 
merce  which  now  happily  exists  between  this  country 
and  Russia — should  interfere  with  the  market  it  affords 
to  our  present  manufactured  produce)  as  well  as  with 
the  raw  material^  which  supplies  an  important  article 
for  our  manufacture  —  and  should  also  increase  the  ex* 
pense  of  candle-light,  so  necessary  for  our  manufac- 
turing purposes,  —  consequences  that  would  not  at  all 
repay  us  for  any  possible  benefit  that  might  immediately 
result  to  the  agricultural  interest.'^ 

On  the  subject  of  the  Silk  duty,  in  Committee  on  the 
Customs  Acts,  13th  June,  1842,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
said:  —  "I  cannot  deny  that  the  proposed  duty  upon 
manufactured  silk  is  high,  and  I  admit  that  great  ad<- 
vantages  would  result  from  a  reciprocal  commercial  in* 
tercourse  between  this  country,  and  France.  I  trust, 
however,  that,  looking  to  the  state  of  the  negbtiations 
between  France  and  England,  the  House  will  not  press 
the  Government  too  hastily  on  this  point.  ...  It 
would  not  be  well  to  make  concessions  to  France  until 
an  equivalent  can  be  obtained  from  her." 

On  the  subject  of  the  inequality  of  taxation  generally, 
in  the  debate  on  the  Income  Tax,  23rd  March,  1842,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  said :  —  **  Let  me  ask  the  House  what  tax 
was  ever  imposed  that  was  not  objected  to  on  account 
of  its  inequality  ?  What  was  the  beer  tax  —  the  house 
tax  —  the  window  tax?  What  were  the  assessed  taxes 
when  first  imposed?    Are  all  these  taxes  just  in  every 
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one's  eyes?  Must  not  all  tuxes^  direct  or  indirect,  bear 
tineqaally  on  those  who  f^y  them  ?  Take  the  case  of 
the  professional  man,  I  think  the  professional  man 
may  urge  good  arguments  against  the  justice  of  the 
assessed  taxes.  The  owner  of  what  you  call  permanent 
capital  has  the  greatest  facilities  for  evading  the  tax ; 
he  can  remove  to  the  Continent,  and  draw  his  income 
as  he  requires  it;  but  the  professional  man — the  law- 
yer, for  instance,  or  the  medical  man — is  compelled  to 
Lain  in  this  oountry.  and  to  submit  to  theTndirect 
taxation  which  prevails." 

Such  were  the  declared  o^nnions  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
on  these  questions,  and  such  were  the  arguments  he 
used  for  carrying  out  those  measures  of  state  policy  on 
which  his  reputation,  as  a  statesman  and  financier,  must 
chiefly  rest,  and  by  which  he  will  be  most  favourably 
judged  by  posterity. 

In  the  Customs,  the  time  must  soon  come  when  tim* 
ber,  and  tallow,  must  be  placed  in  the  free  list  of  raw 
materials ;  and  such  articles  of  food  as,  butter,  cheese, 
^gS^9  ^^^  fruits,  must  also  be  placed  in  the  free  list, 
which,  already,  wisely  includes  all  kinds  of  animals, 
And  animal  food.  The  duties  of  15  per  cent,  on  silk 
manufactures  must  also  soon  be  remitted;  so  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  prayer  of  the  Manchester  silk  ma- 
nufacturers, the  silk  trade  of  this  country  may  stand 
fairly  face  to  face  with  foreign  competition.  The  duties 
on  tobacco  and  wine,  especially  the  latter,  will  soon 
force  a  better  adjustment,  if  only  on  revenue  grounds. 

In  the  Excise,  the  time  must  soon  come  when  the 
duty  on  paper,  yielding  net  a  little  more  than  a  million, 
must  be  repealed.  When  the  operation  of  this  tax  on 
books  and  pamphlets  is  considered  in  reference  to  its 
effect  upon  society,  most  persons,  probably,  will  agree 
with  the  opinion,  that  paper  is  one  of  the  least  fitting 
subjects  for  taxation  by  a  government  desirous  of  the 
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improvement,  and  well-being,  of  a  people ;  and,  that 
this  is  one  of  the  taxes  which  urgently  calls  for  the 
earliest  repeal;  notwithstanding,  Mr.  M^CuUoch,  who 
has  taken  a  position  of  authority  on  the  subject  of 
taxation,  says,  with  respect  to  the  duty  on  paper, 
that  he  '^  sees  no  good  reason  for  its  repeal."  What 
he  considers  a  *^  good  reason "  he  does  not  say.  But 
he  immediately  afterwards  adds,  that  ^^  the  laying  of 
a  duty  on  paper  entails  a  peculiar  grievance  on  the 
authors  and  publishers  of  books ;  by  making  them  pay 
a  tax  on  their  works,  previously  to  their  being  brought 
to  market,  and  before  it  can  be  ascertained  whether 
they  will  sell.  It  is  true,  that  where  the  whole  im^ 
pression  of  a  book  is  sold  off  at  the  publication  price, 
the  duty  on  paper,  and  the  ^ve  copies  which  the  author 
has  to  give  to  public  libraries,  may  be  only  a  moderate 
deduction  from  his  profits ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  in 
one  instance  out  of  Jive.  More  than  half  the  books 
published,  and  three  fourths  of  the  pamphlets,  do  not 
pay  the  expense  of  publication ;  and  in  every  such  case 
the  duties  have  to  be  paid  out  of  the  capital  of  the 
authors,  or  publishers.  This  is  rather  unfair.  If  a 
quantity  of  tea,  or  wine,  or  anything  else,  be  im- 
ported, the  importer  is  not  called  upon  to  pay  any 
duty  unless  he  sell  it  for  consumption ;  and  if  it  become 
unsaleable,  or  be  damaged,  and  have  ^x)  be  destroyed,  it 
contributes  nothing  to  the  revenue.  But  the  unlucky 
author  of  an  unsaleable  book  pays  the  duty  on  paper 
in  advance ;  and  cannot  claim  its  restitution  even  after 
his  anticipations  of  fame,  and  fortune,  are  found  to  be 
wholly  visionary ;  and  his  work,  instead  of  finding  its 
way  into  libraries,  and  drawingrooms^  is  packed  off  to 
the  trunkmaker's,  and  butterman's  I " 

Many  may  think  this  a  ^^good  reason  "  for  the  repeal  ' 
of  this  duty,  though  Mr.  M*CulIoch  does  not. 

Among  the  duties  of  Excise,  and  Taxes,  there  ar^ 
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several  which  are  highly  ohjectionable,  as  interfering 
with  the  progress  of  particular  trades ;  or^  as  operating 
in  diminishing  the  field  for  employment  The  duty  on 
post-horses,  and  on  horses  kept  for  private  use,  inteiv 
feres  iojudiciously  with  the  breeding  of  horses,  and  is 
besides  an  assessment  inquisitorial  and  annoying  in  its 
character.  The  duty  on  carriages  keeps  back  the  trade 
of  coach-making,  and  all  the  numerous  arts  which  are 
connected  with  it.  The  tax  on  hackney  carriages,  and 
stage  carriages,  is  an  injudicious  tax  on  the  healthful 
enjoyment,  and  recreation,  of  the  middle,  and  working 
classes.  The  various  Excise  duties  on  licences  are, 
more  or  less,  hindrances  to  trade ;  and  are  the  more 
obnoxious  from  being  extremely  partial  There  is  no 
more  reason  why  a  man  who  sells  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  or 
snuff,  should  pay  a  licence  fee,  than  a  man  who  sells 
bread,  or  meat,  or  vegetables.  There  is  no  more  reason 
why  the  man  who  carries  on  his  back,  into  remote  parts 
of  the  country,  supplies  of  goods  for  the  mind,  in  the 
form  of  books,  and  tracts ;  or,  for  the  body,  in  the  form 
of  wearing  apparel,  or  ornaments  for  the  person ;  should 
pay  the  hawker^s,  or  pedlar's  licence  fee,  than  the  book- 
seller, or  other  tradesman  in  the  town,  who  sella  the 
same  articles.  With  more  appearance  of  reason  might 
the  hawkers  and  pedlars  be  encouraged  in  their  useful 
vocation. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  bankers  should  be  burdened 
with  a  licence  duty  of  30/.  a  year  each,  for  liberty  to 
pursue  their  calling,  and  merchants  should  go  free. 
Nor  why  attorneys  in  London,  and  ten  miles  round, 
should  pay  for  their  certificate  to  practise,  9/.  a  year, 
or  if  beyond  that  distance,  6/.  a  year ;  nor  why  special 
pleaders  and  conveyancers  in  London,  and  ten  miles 
round,  should  pay  for  their  certificate  to  practise,  91.  a 
year,  or  elsewhere  6/.  a  year ;  and  why  barristers  should 
go  free ;  nor  why  a  youth  should  be  taxed  with  a  stamp 
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of  802.  on  his  articles  of  clerkship  to  an  attorney,  and  a 
pupil  of  a  barrister  should  go  untaxed ;  nor  why  auc- 
tioneers should  be  obliged  to  take  out  a  yearly  licence 
charged  with  a  duty  of  lOZ.  for  selling,  by  public  auction, 
what  might  be  sold  by  private  contract  without  any 
duty ;  nor  why  pawnbrokers  residing  within  London, 
-or  Westminster,  or  within,  what  is  still  called,  the  two- 
penny post  range,  should  be  charged  with  a  yearly 
licence  of  15/.,  or  residing  elsewhere,  7i  10*. ;  nor  why 
an  appraiser  should  be  charged  with  a  yearly  licence  of 
2L  ;  nor  why  a  person  going  from  town  to  town,  or  to 
other  men's  houses,  carrying  to  sell,  or  exposing  to  sale, 
any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  should  be  charged 
yearly  for  a  hawker's  licence  4i ;  and  further,  for  every 
beast  bearing,  or  drawing,  burden  with  which  he  shall 
travel,  4/. ;  nor  why  vendors  of  medicines,  within  the 
limits  of  the  twopenny  post,  or  within  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, should  be  charged  with  a  yearly  licence  of  2/. ; 
and  in  any  other  city  or  borough,  or  in  any  town  cor- 
porate, or  in  the  towns  of  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
or  Sheffield,  with  a  yearly  licence  of  10*. ;  and  in  any 
other  part  of  Great  Britain,  with  a  yearly  licence  of  6«. ; 
nor  why  every  driver  of  hackney  carriages,  or  conductor, 
or  driver,  of  metropolitan  sti^e  carriages,  or  waterman, 
should  be  charged  with  a  yearly  licence  of  5*. ;  nor  why 
^very  person  who  lets  to  hire  any  hackney  carriage 
within  five  miles  from  the  Greneral  Post  Office,  in  the  city 
of  London,  should  be  charged  with  a  yearly  licence  of 
1/. ;  and  for  and  in  resjiect  of  every  such  licence  a 
weekly  duty,  for  evefy  day  in  the  week,  of  7«. ;  and 
for  every  day  except  Sunday,  6s. ;  nor  why  a  licence, 
called  special,  to  be  married,  should  be  taxed  with  a  5/. 
stamp ;  and  a  licence  not  special,  to  be  married,  should 
be  taxed  with  a  10*.  stamp;  nor  why  marriage  should 
be  taxed  at  all ;  nor  why  a  licence  to  hold  a  perpetual 
.curacy,  not  proceeding  upon  a  nomination,  should  be 
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taxed  with  a  stamp  of  3/.  lOs. ;  nor  why  a  licence  for 
the  non-residence  of  a  clergyman  on  his  living,  in 
England,  shonld  be  taxed  with  a  stamp  of  1/. ;  nor  why 
any  other  ecclesiastical  licence  in  England,  or  Scotland, 
should  be  taxed  with  a  stamp  duty  of  2L  All  these 
are  strangely  inconsistent  anomalies,  and  being  unequal, 
are  unjust.  But  the  injustice  of  many  of  these  is  ae* 
companied  with  absurdity,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case 
of  auctioneers,  when  it  is  considered  that  some  of  the 
auctioneers,  in  towns,  are  making  large  incomes  by  their 
calling,  while  others,  in  remote  parts  of  the  country, 
are,  perhaps,  hardly  making  enough  to  pay  the  duty. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  business  carried  on  by 
a  first-rate  banking  house  in  the  metropolis,  and  by  a 
banker  in  a  small  country  town.  It  is  obviously  quite 
impossible  to  assess  such  duties  in  any  given  proportion 
to  the  incomes  of  the  contributors,  and  that,  being  fibced 
on  only  a  few  callings,  without  reference  to  the  means, 
or  ability,  of  the  party  to  bear  them,  they  are  all  of  them 
manifestly  partial  and  unjust. 

With  respect  to  the  Stamp  duties,  and  especially  the 
Stamp  duties  on  probates  and  succesfidons,  these  are  such 
remarkable  instances  of  unjust  and  oppressive  taxation 
that,  the  wonder  is  they  have  been  suffered  so  long. 
With  respect  to  the  duty  on  successions,  recently  fixed 
on  the  whole  landed  property  of  the  kingdom,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  marvellous  instances  of  taxation  ever 
permitted  in  this  country,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
suppose  that  the  landowners  oould  have  been  at  all 
aware  of  the  effect  of  this  law  when  they  allowed  it 
to  pass.  It  is  the  inevitable  confiscation,  in  the  course 
of  time,  of  all  the  unentailed  landed  property  of  the 
country ;  and,  if  this  law  should  continue  for  half  a 
century,  the  effect  must  be^  that  a  great  portion  of  the 
land  in  this  country  will  have  changed  hands ;  not  by 
the  law  of  nature,  but  by  the  law  of  succession  duties. 
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The  operation  of  this  law  is  yet  unknown^  because 
unfelt ;  but^  when  in  full  operation,  and  with  the  quick 
iBuccessiye  operation  which  time,  in  many  cases,  will 
bring,  the  full  effect  will  then  be  seen  in  the  change  of 
ownership  of  many  of  the  oldest  family  estates  in  the 
kingdom ;  and  if,  by  the  conservative  power  of  entails, 
many  of  the  old  family  estates  be  still  preserved  in 
the  old  ancestral  line,  many  of  the  possessors  will  find 
themselves  with  incomes  so  reduced,  as  *to  be  quite 
unequal  to  their  apparent  position  as  lords  of  the  soil, 
and  quite  inadequate  to  maintain  what  are  now  con- 
sidered the  necessary  honours,  and  hospitaUties,  of  the 
ancient  house. 

"No  law  that  ever  passed  was  so  fatal  to  the  wealth, 
and  power,  of  the  landed  aristocracy  of  Great  Britain,  as 
will  be  the  law  which  imposed  the  Succession  duty  on 
landed  estates.  By  a  slow,  but  sure,  proce^,  this  ad- 
dition to  the  already  heavy  burdens  on  land,  will  work 
the  downfal  of  a  large  portion  of  the  present  families 
whidi  constitute  the  landed  aristocracy  of  the  kingdom. 
Estates  will  change  hands,  and  time-honoured  names  will 
be  obliterated  from  rent-rolls,  and  will  be  remembered 
no  more.  These  will  be  absorbed  by  the  great  capitals 
accumulated  in  trade.  The  merchant  princes  will  be 
the  lords  of  the  land,  and  the  present  landlords,  or  their 
generations,  will  become  the  labourers ;  until  the  same 
process  has  worked,  in  future  generations,  the  same 
results.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  sources  of  national 
prosperity  will  have  been  impaired.  Land  will  have  de- 
preciated in  value,  and  trade  will  have  diminished  in 
proportion.  Trade  must  ever  be,  in  a  great  measure, 
dependent,  for  its  prosperity^  on  the  prosperity  of  land, 
the  basis  of  the  nation's  wealth.  As  land  deteriorates 
in  value,  so  must  capital  and  trade  diminish  in  quantity. 

A  fiourishiog  state  of  trade,  and  a  depressed  state  of 
agriculture, »  a  state  of  things  which  has  never  yet  been 
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known^  and  which  never  can  occur  in  this  countiy.  It 
may  be  taken  as  an  axiom  in  political  economy^  that  the 
interests  of  land  and  trade  are  identical^  and  inseparable 
— that  taxation  injurious  to  one,  is  injurious  to  both ; 
and,  therefore^  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  both^  that 
the  burden  of  taxation  should  be  borne  equally*  This 
desirable  equilibrium  has  been  more  seriously  disturbed 
by  the  recent  impositions  of  the  Succession  duty  upon 
land^  than  by  any  former  Act  of  the  Legislature^  nor 
is  it  easy  to  retrace  such  a  false  step  once  taken.  But 
by  the  plan  here  proposed^  this  law^  so  injurious  to  the 
landed  interests^  and  every  other  law^  so  injurious  to  the 
trade  interests  of  the  country,  would  be  at  once^  and  for 
ever,  swept  away. 

We  are,  as  Mr,  Tooke  remarks,  competitors  in  a  race 
in  which  the  smallest  inequalities  of  pressure  may  give 
an  advantage,  or  a  victory,  to  rivals,  who,  with  greater 
skill,  or  greater  prudence,  have  provided  for  a  more 
unfettered  command  of  their  natural  aptitude  for  the 
contest.  And,  as  he  wisely  adds,  *^No  Free  Trade 
financier  will  imperil  the  public  credit  by  rash  and  weak 
experiments ;  but,  while  he  regards  caution  as  his  first 
duty,  he  will  also  regard  improvement  as  his  first 
maxim." 

In  reviewing  the  taxation  of  this  country,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than,  that  it  has 
grown  up  with  the  country,  and  has  been  imposed^  from 
time  to  time,  under  pressing  emergencies,  without  any 
system,  and  in  defiance  of  all  principles  of  justice,  or 
policy ;  and  that,  for  many  of  the  taxes,  no  other  justi- 
fication can  be  attempted  than  the  weak  expediency  of 
dire  necessity,  or  the  want  of  knowing  how  to  do  better. 
Governments  must,  indeed,  have  been  at  their  wits'  end 
when  they  resorted  to  such  taxes  as  duties  on  paper, 
which  are  taxes  on  knowledge ;  and  on  patents,  which 
0re  taxes  on  inventions,  for  the  improvement  and  benefit 
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of  mankind, — when  they  stooped  to  pick  the  pockets  of 
pedlars  and  pawnbrokers,  special  pleaders  and  appraisers, 
auctioneers  and  attorneys,  conveyancers  and  cab-drivers, 
bankers  and  bagsmen,  and  a  few  others,  out  of  the  lot  of 
helpless  victims,  of  a  few  pounds  a  year,  in  the  form  of 
fees  for  licences  to  trade,  and  to  practise  their  callings ! 
And  when  they  even  condescended  to  lay  a  miserable 
tax  on  '^  Musical  Instruments,"  despite  of  Shakspeare's 
recommendation  in  favour  of  ^^  the  concord  of  sweet 
sounds."  The  wonder  is  that  the  persecuted  Jew  of 
former  times,  well  known  to  be  fully  as  rich  now,  and 
nearly  as  iriendless,  as  in  those  days  of  racks  and  thumb- 
screws, has  not  been  again  resorted  to,  with  some  of  the 
former  flattering  distinctions  extended  to  that  ^'  peculiar 
people,"  if  not  with  all  the  former  forcible  means  of 
persuasion.  All  that  can  be  said  of  the  old  and  modern 
practice  is,  that  both  are  equally  silly,  but  that,  thumb-* 
screwing  Jews  for  their  gold,  was  a  little  more  cruel. 

That  these  miserable,  shifty,  contrivances  should  ever 
have  been  resorted  to  is  strange ;  but  that  these,  and 
many  more  like  them,  should  be  continued  to  this  day 
of  intellectual  advancement  is  marvellous,  and  not  a 
little  discreditable  to  the  present  state  of  national  in- 
telligence. 

But  all  these  great  and  small  impediments  to  progress 
may  now  be  at  once  swept  away,  and  the  revenue  of 
the  State  may  be  drawn  directly  from  the  few  simple 
sources  of  all  national  wealth,  open  and  intelligible  to  all 
the  contributors,  of  all  classes,  and  of  the  most  ordinary 
understanding.  Suppose  the  principle  of  free  trade  in 
full  operation,  in  all  branches  of  trade,  and  commerce, 
and  what  then  would  be  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain, 
as  the  greatest,  and  undisputed,  market  of  the  world ! 
What  then  might  be,  and  ought  to  be,  and  would  be,  the 
prosperity  of  the  people  1  It  is  for  the  People  to  answer 
this  question.    It  is  for  the  People  alone  to  accomplish 
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this  object  for  tbemsdveg ;  and  for  this,  all  that  is  needful 
is,  '^steadfastness  within,  and  immoveable  resolve," — a 
united  will,  with  united  action.  This  has  been  the  secret 
of  success  with  all  the  mighty  hunters  of  mankind,  from 
Nimrod  to  Napoleon ;  and  if  often  applied  with  auccess 
to  the  objects  of  personal  ambition,  it  is  surely,  therefore, 
not  the  lees  applicable  when  the  objects  in  vi^w  are  the 
wealth  of  a  nation,  and  the  prosperity  of  a  people. 

To  show  the  fallacy,  that  a  natbn  can  prosper  by  a 
wasteful  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  it  is  cmly 
necessary  to  look  to  the  effects  of  the  short  ufar  just 
concluded.  Deluded  by  the  temporary  stimulus  given  to 
certain  branches  of  manufacture  by  the  feverish  activity, 
and  fictitious  prosperity,  infused  over  special  depart- 
ments of  industry  and  trade,  many  political  writers,  and 
others,  have  run  away  with  the  idea,  that  the  vast  outlay 
occasioned  by  the  war  has,  while  it  lasted,  proved  bene- 
ficial to  the  nation;  that  it  has  given  employment  to 
thousands  who  would  otherwise  have  been  unemployed, 
and  large  profits  to  hundreds  who  might,  under  other 
circumstances,  have  found  no  market  for  their  skill  and 
capital. 

Whenever  these  hypotheses  can  be  tested  by  the 
results  of  an  experience  applied,  not  to  special  classes,  or 
nant)w  localities,  but  to  the  nation  at  large,  the  delusions 
which  they  suggest  become  lamentably  obvious.  Among 
these  tests  there  is  none  more  significant  than  that  af- 
forded by  the  comparative  returns  of  pauperism.  A 
parliamentary  paper,  issued  last  session,  exhibits  '^  the 
amount  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  together  with 
the  cost  per  head  on  the  population,  in  the  fifty  principal 
towns  of  England  and  Wales,  during  the  years  1854 
and  1855."  In  the  former  year,  the  national  expendi- 
ture was  60,000,000/. ;  in  the  latter,  84,500,000/.  Ac* 
cording  to  the  theory  of  the  political  economists  and 
others  referred  to,  the  general  prosperity,  as  measured 
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by  the  activity  of  commerce  and  manufiicture,  and  con* 
sequent  increase  in  the  employment  and  wages  of  in- 
dustry,  ought  to  have  been  considerably  greater  in  1855 
than  during  the  preceding  year.  But  what  are  the 
results^  as  gathered  from  this  return,  where  real  conse- 
quences are  presented  with  unflattering  distinctness? 
In  almost  every  case  we  find  an  increase-^  and  in  many 
the  augmentation  is  serious  —  in  the  sums  required  for 
the  relief  of  pauperism.  This  enhancement  prevailsj  as 
a  rule^  throughout — in  Sngland,  Wales,  and  Scotland — 
extending  even,  to  towns  where  the  money  laid  out  upon 
warlike  paraphernalia  by  the  Government  might  have 
been  expected  tQ»  and  did»  flow  most  freely.  To  Liver- 
poo],  for  example,  which  stands  highest  on  the  list  in 
the  scale  of  population,  and  where  no  small  proportion 
of  the  public  revenue  was  expended  in  freights  and 
other  supplies,  the  total  amount  spent  upon  poor  re-« 
lief  increased,  durii^g  the  two  years,  from  84,00O/«  to 
101,000/.  The  average  amount  of  poor  rate  paid  per 
bead  throughout  the  city  was  6s,  6^d,  in  1854,  and 
75.  10^.  in  1855,  showing  an  increase  of  more  than 
20  per  cent.  Matters  were  still  worse  in  Manchester. 
The  increase  in  that  city  has  been  from  51,000i  to 
72,000/.  in  gross  outlay,  and  from  58.  &i</,  to  7s.  9^, 
or  41  per  cent,  per  head  of  population.  The  ascend- 
ing scale  then  passes  to  Whitechapel,  where  the  cost 
of  relief  enlarged  from  20,000i  to  a0,000/„  or  50  per 
cent. ;  the  rate  levied  per  head  of  population  being 
5^.  4^.  and  7«,  9^.  in  the  two  years  respectively. 
The  list  of  increase  is,  however,  headed  by  Bradford,  in 
Yorkshire,  where  the  outlay,  in  the  respective  years,  in- 
creased from  13,800/.  to  23,700/. ;  and  the  poor  rate  per 
head,  from  9s*  Sd.  to  4^,  6|£/.,  or  okxg  than  78  per  cent. 
Among  the  few  instances  of  diminished  poor  rate,  the 
best  place  is  occupied  by  Merthyr,  that  centre  of  the 
Welsh  iron  manufacture,  where  the  charge  per  head  has 
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dropped  T^d.  on  the  year.  In  Marylebone  there  has 
been  a  diminution  to  the  amount  of  2^d. ;  in  Sunder-* 
land,  of  3^. ;  in  Dudley,  of  1 A  ;  in  Shoreditch,  of  ^. ; 
and  in  Dewsbury  and  Halifax,  of  exactly  ^.  each. 

Regarded  in  tiieir  actual  amounts  of  charge,  per  head^ 
the  two  lists  present  an  equally  disparaging  contrast 
against  the  latest  year.  In  1854  the  minimum  rate 
anywhere  levied  for  poor  relief  was  Is.  Ad.;  in  1855  it 
was  Is.  6^. ;  Aston  being  the  favoured  locality  in  both 
cases.  The  maximum  was  in  like  manner  increased, 
and  in  still  larger  proportion,  being  Ss.  7^.  in  1854, 
and  9^.  6\d.  in  1855.  Here,  again,  the  lot  fell  upon 
the  same  city,  Bristol.  In  the  return  for  the  last  year, 
the  five  highest  rates,  after  Bristol,  are  for  Portsea^ 
8*.  10|^.;  Norwich,  Ss.  1\d.\  Brighton,  8*.  6|rf.; 
Newington,  %s.  6d. ;  and  Liverpool,  7s.  10^.  per  head 
of  population.  The  five  lowest,  again,  above  the  for- 
tunate Aston,  are  Ashton-under-Lyne,  where  the  charge 
per  head  is  1^.  lid.;  Dewsbury,  2s.  5f^. ;  Halifax, 
2s.  6d.;  Blackburn,  2s.  6^.;  and  Chorlton,  2s.  6\d. 
The  poor  rates  in  the  metropolitan  districts  and  suburbs 
were  levied,  during  1855,  in  Newington  parish  at 
Ss.  6d.  per  head ;  in  Whitechapel  at  7s.  9^ ;  in  St. 
George's,  Hanover  Square,  at  7  s.  A^d. ;  in  St.  Mar- 
garet's and  St  John's,  Westminster,  at  7s.  1-|J. ;  in 
Mary^le-bone,  6s.  11-^^.;  in  Lambeth,  6s.  8d.;  in 
Greenwich,  6s.  5d.;  in  Stepney,  5s.  11^.;  in  SU 
Fancras',  5s.  4|^/. ;  in  Shoreditch,  5^.  Id. ;  in  Clerken- 
well,  As.  l^d.;  in  Bethnal  Green,  As.  0^,;  and  in 
Islington,  Ss.  9d.  The  aggregate  number  of  inhabitants 
in  the  fifty  '^  principal  unions  and  parishes "  comprised 
in  this  return,  is  4,955,000,  or  not  far  short  of  one  third 
the  population  of  England  and  Wales.  The  avenge 
rate  levied,  per  head,  for  relief  of  the  poor  throughout 
the  entire  list  was  As.  3^.  in  1854,  and  had  increased 
to  As,  11^.  in  1855.     The  whole  sum  paid  in  poor 
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rates  by  this  section  of  the  community  in  1855,  ex- 
ceeded 1,230,000/. 

The  poor  rate  returns  for  the  year  ended  25th 
March,  1855,  show  that  the  sum  of  5,890,041/.  was 
expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  England  and 
Wales  during  the  year,  being  an  increase  of  607,188/. 
as  compared  with  the  sum  expended  during  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

As  regards  the  expenditure,  per  head,  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  year  1855  was  slightly  above  the  average  of 
the  last  twenty  years ;  while,  as  regards  the  expenditure 
per  pound  of  the  annual  value  of  rateable  property,  the 
excess  above  the  average  was  considerably  more. 

The  expenditure,  per  head,  in  1855  was  lower  than 
it  was  in  six,  and  higher  than  it  was  in  fifteen,  years  of 
the  series  from  1834  to  1855;  while  the  rate  in  the 
pound  was  lower  than  it  was  in  two,  and  higher  than  it 
was  in  nineteen,  years  of  the  series. 

The  expenditure,  per  head,  was  10^.  more  in  1855, 
than  in  1853,  the  lowest  year  of  the  series;  and  the 
expenditure,  in  the  pound,  in  1855  was  6|df.  above  that 
of  1837,  the  lowest  year,  and  only  1^.  below  that  of 
1834,  the  highest  year.  The  expenditure,  in  the  pound, 
in  1855,  was  only  exceeded  in  the  years  1834  and 
1848 ;  the  one  the  year  before  the  amendment  of  the 
poor  law,  the  other  including  a  portion  of  the  year  of 
the  potatoe  famine. 

The  foregoing  statements  are  taken  from  the  Report 
of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  for  England  and 
Wales  for  the  year  1855,  their  report  for  the  year  1856 
not  being  yet  printed. 

According  to  the  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners for  Scotland,  for  the  year  1855-6,  the  sum 
expended  for  the  relief  and  management  of  the  poor  in 
Scotland,  during  the  year  ended  14th  May,  1856,  in- 
cluding 3,337/.  25.  lO^d.  expended  on  buildings,  not  being 
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authorised  poor-houses,  21,510/.  I6s.  9d.  expended  on 
authorised  poor-house  buildings,  and  1,677/.  ISs,  Ad,  on 
general  sanitary  measures,  was  629,348/.  11^.  2-^.  In 
the  preceding  year,  the  expenditure  for  the  same  pur- 
pose was  611,784/.  17 s.  3c/*,  showing  an  increase  in 
the  expenditure  of  1865-6,  over  1854-5,  of  17,563/. 
13*.  ll^rf. 

The  total  annual  yalue  of  lands  and  heritages  in 
Scotland  appears,  by  the  returns  of  1843,  to  have 
been  9,320,794/.,  and  by  those  of  the  year  1856,  to 
have  been  11,700,935/.;  and  the  relief  and  manage- 
ment of  the  poor,  including  buildings  of  all  kinds  and 
general  sanitary  measures,  being,  as  before  stated, 
629,348/.  11*.  2d,  for  the  year  ended  14th  May,  1856, 
gives  a  rate  per  cent,  of  6/.  15*.  O^d.  on  the  annual 
value  in  1843,  and  of  5/.  7«.  6^  on  the  annual  yalue 
in  1856. 

According  to  the  Keport  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners for  Ireland,  for  the  year  1855-6,  the  whole  ex- 
penditure for  the  relief,  and  management,  of  the  poor 
in  Ireland  during  the  year  ended  29th  September,  1856, 
was  685,2592.,  showing  a  reduction  of  expenditure,  on  a 
comparison  with  the  preceding .  year,  of  74,893i  or, 
nearly  10  per  cent.  The  whole  amount  of  that  expen- 
diture in  the  year  1855-6,  is,  probably,  about  2s.  per 
head  of  the  present  population  of  Ireland. 

In  England  and  Wales  the  cost  of  relief  appears  to 
be  about  5#.  6^/.,  and  in  Scotland  about  4«.  per  head  of 
the  population.  The  average  poundage  of  the  Irish 
Poor  Law  expenditure  on  the  valuation  of  Ireland  is, 
at  present.  Is,  2\d. 

The  sum  expended  in  emigration  by  the  Guardians  of 
Unions  in  Ireland,  during  the  past  year,  is  only  6,859/., 
and  the  number  of  persons  assisted  to  emigrate  is  re- 
turned as  830.  The  extent,  therefore,  of  emigration 
at  the  cost  of  the  poor  rates,  is  less  by  6,005/.  than  vol 
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any  former  years  since  the  famine^  the  lowest  previous 
amount  having  been  12^8642.  in  the  year  1853. 

But,  to  emigration  in  previous  years,  must  be  attri- 
buted the  reduced  expenditure,  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  1855-6. 

In  reviewing  the  evidence  here  collected  relative  to 
the  progress,  and  effects,  of  free  trade,  the  following 
conclusions  appear  to  be  justified,  viz. : — 

1.  That,  every  step  towards  the  adoption  of  a  Free 
Trade  policy,  by  the  abandonment  of  class  monopolies, 
and  of  Customs  and  Excise  duties,  operating  as  obstacles 
and  hindrances  to  the  progress  of  industry  and  skill, 
has  been  immediately  followed  by  large  increase  of 
revenue,  and  rise  in  the  rate  of  profits,  and  wages,  with 
corresponding  increase  in  the  employment,  and  comforts 
of  all  the  working  classes. 

2.  That,  to  the  removal  of  these  impediments  to  trade 
is  to  be  attributed  the  great,  and  rapid,  growth  of  the 
foreign  trade,  and  the  present  flourishing  condition  of 
the  agriculture  of  the  country. 

3.  That,  but  for  the  relief  thus  afforded,  the  burden 
of  taxation,  aggravated  by  the  evils  of  Customs  and 
Excise  duties,  which  diminished  the  real  value  of  wages, 
by  rendering  a  large  class  of  imported  articles,  more 
or  less  necessaries  of  daily  life,  scarce  and  dear ;  and 
still  further  aggravated  by  complicated  and  vexatious 
laws,  which  kept  back  industry,  and  capital,  from  pro- 
fitable employment ,  must  have  reduced  the  trade  and 
agriculture,  and  consequently,  all  classes  of  people  in 
this  country,  to  a  state  of  unexampled  depression,  and 
misery. 

4.  That,  in  a  country  like  Great  Britain,  of  circum- 
scribed area,  with  a  manufacturing  population,  and 
large  external  trade,  political  liberty  alone  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  preserve  society  from  danger  of  retrogression  ; 
but  that  quite  as  vital  to  the  general  interests  is  a  per- 
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feet  freedom  of  trade  and  industry,  and  an  equal  ad- 
justment of  taxation. 

5.  That,  all  experience  has  proved  that,  by  repealing 
all  Customs  and  Excise  duties,  as  here  proposed,  and  so 
framing  legislation  as  to  make  available  the  immense 
resources  at  command,  and  to  bring  within  reach  of  the 
great  body  of  the  population,  not  only  the  necessaries 
of  daily  life,  but  also  other  articles  of  comparative  lux- 
ury and  comfort,  by  reducing  these  to  the  lowest  mar- 
ket price,  the  revenue  will  be  placed  upon  a  more  firm 
and  safe  basis ;  and  the  number  and  amount  of  the  taxes 
may  be  greatly  diminished. 

6.  That,  all  experience  has  proved  that  extension  of 
markets,  and  a  vast  increase  of  demand,  take  place  con- 
currently with  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  cost  of  im- 
ported commodities ;  with  a  range  of  prices  so  free  from 
extreme  and  artificial  fluctuations  as  to  tend  rapidly  to 
a  level,  interrupted  only  by  such  variations  as  arise 
wholly  from  mercantile,  or  natural,  causes. 

7.  That,  the  events  which  have  taken  place  since 
1845,  justify  the  confident  expectation  that,  the  adop- 
tion of  free  trade,  by  foreign  countries,  is  a  simple 
question  of  time ;  the  fact  being,  that  every  year  which 
is  eufiered  by  foreign  countries  to  elapse,  before  they 
adopt  the  same  commercial  level  as  Great  Britain,  will 
be  so  many  years  of  a  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of 
this  country. 

8.  That  the  principle  is  invariably  true,  and  safe  to 
be  relied  upon,  that  every  reduction  of  duties,  which 
admits  a  larger  quantity  of  the  produce  of  foreign 
countries,  must,  at  least,  be  paid  for  by  commodities 
which  it  is  profitable  to  this  country  to  export,  what- 
ever may  be  the  degree  of  folly,  or  wisdom,  displayed  in 
the  tariffs  of  the  foreign  countries  to  which  they  are 
sent.  It  is,  therefore,  certain  that  the  country  with  low 
duties  obtains  the  benefit  of  a  larger  trade ;  and  it  is 
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equally  certain,  that  hostile  high  duties  injure,  chiefly, 
the  revenue,  and  subjects,  of  the  State  which  imposes 
them.  It  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the 
country  which  imposes  no  duties  gains  the  benefit  of  a 
still  larger  trade. 

Whatever  remains  to  be  added  to  this  exposition, 
may  properly  come  under  the  following 
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In  reviewing  the  foregoing  facts  and  figures,  the 
people  will  discriminate  for  themselves  between  those 
facts  and  figures,  taken  from  official  documents;  and 
the  deductions  therefrom,  which  may  be  considered 
more  or  less  speculative. 

But  if  these  deductions  be  fairly  drawn  from  ex- 
perience of  the  past,  and  be  found  to  be  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  generally  received  and  acknowledged 
principles,  then  such  deductions,  though  still  specula- 
tive, being  not  yet  proved,  will  be  entitled  to  little  less 
weight  than  the  admitted  facts  and  figures  taken  from 
official  documents. 

But,  in  this  review,  one  conclusion  will  be  certain, 
and  that  is,  that  the  productive  industry  of  this  country 
is,  under  the  present  system  of  raising  the  revenue, 
taxed  beyond  all  proportion  to  realised  property  or 
capital. 

Now,  this  is  the  great  question  at  issue,  and  is  one 
which  must  soon  be  determined  by  the  people:  — 
Whether  it  be  fair  and  reasonable,  or  proper  and  ex- 
pedient, that  property,  which  is  created  solely  by  the 
labour  of  the  industrious  classes,  should  be  taxed  in  a 
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less  degree  than  the  labour  by  which  that  property  is 
produced  ?  This  is  one  question  which  the  people  must 
determine  for  theniselres;  and  is  a  question  purely  of 
principle^  involving  nothing  which  can  properly  be 
called  speculative. 

The  other  is  also  a  question  which  the  people  must 
determine  for  themselves ;  and  this  is  also  a  question  of 
principle,  and  one  on  which,  however  clear  to  some,  & 
difference  of  opinion  may  less  unreasonably  exist ;  and 
this  is, — whether  it  be  fair  and  reasonable,  or  proper 
and  expedient,  that  the  productive  labour  of  the  country 
should  be  subject  to  any  tax  at  all,  either  direct  or 
indirect  9  Whether  property,  or  labour  that  produces 
property,  be  the  fittest  subject  for  taxation? 

These  are,  in  effect,  the  questions  here  submitted  to 
the  people  for  their  dispassionate  and  intelligent  con* 
sideration,  and  determination ;  for  by  them  must  these 
questions  ultimately  be  determined.  It  is  in  vain  to 
expect  that  such  questions  as  these  will  ever  be  fairly, 
or  on  just  principles,  determined  by  the  rulers.  That 
it  would  be  best  for  their  own  interests  to  settle  these 
questions  on  the  sound,  and  ever  suitable,  principles  of 
justice,  there  is  no  doubt.  But  this  supposes  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  desire  in  the  minds  of  the  rulers,  which 
all  experience  has  proved  does  not  very  generally  exist ; 
and  which  few,  perhaps,  are  sanguine  enough  to  expect 
ever  will  prevail  in  the  present  dispensation  of  this 
world's  affairs.  But,  still,  the  hope  exists  that  such  a 
desire  may  be  created ;  and,  whilst  that  hope  remains, 
it  encourages  some  few  to  proceed,  as  if  such  desire  did 
now  exist,  and  would  ultimately  prevail. 

So  long  as  men  continue  to  form  their  opinions  on 
their  own  narrow  views  of  their  own  personal  interests, 
and  so  long  as  property  alone  is  allowed  to  exercise  an 
overruling  power  in  the  Legislature  of  this  country,  so 
long  will  the  interests  of  the  many  be  made  to  give  way 
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tOy  and  be  subservient  to,  the  supposed  interests  of  the 
few;  and  on  the  many,  without  auy  other  property 
than  their  own  industry  and  skill,  will  be  imposed  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  taxation  of  the  country,  by  the 
holders  of  capitali  who  are  enjoying  their  wealth  in 
stately,  and  comfortable,  indolence  ;  and  who,  in  general, 
assume  to  themselves  superior  merit  on  the  very  vague, 
and  indefinite,  gi-ound  of  *'  Conservatism,"  or  the  pre- 
servation of  the  ancient  British  Constitution,  with  all 
its  glorious  privileges,  in  all  its  original  purity,  when- 
ever that  was,  or  whatever  that  means.  But  a  Con- 
servative, in  the  political  sense  of  the  word,  has  been 
described  by  a  very  learned  writer.  Dr.  Newman,  to 
mean  a  man  who  is  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  knows 
it,  and  means  never  to  come  down,  whatever  it  may 
cost  him  to  keep  his  place  there ;  a  man  who  upholds 
Government  and  society,  and  the  existing  state  of 
things,  not  because  it  exists,  not  because  it  is  good 
and  desirable,  because  it  is  established,  because  it  is  a 
benefit  to  the  population,  because  it  is  full  of  promise 
for  the  future ;  but,  rather,  because  he  himself  is  well 
off  in  consequence  of  it,  and  because  to  take  care  of 
number  one  is  his  main  political  principle. 

It  has  ever  been  so,  in  all  times,  in  all  countries ;  and 
so  it  will  continue  to  be,  until  the  rising  intelligence  of 
the  people  enables  them  to  assert  their  just  rights,  and, 
by  lawfully  united  efforts,  to  exercise  their  inherent 
power,  hy  moral  influencey  for  enforcing  them. 

To  invite  the  people,  in  the  first  instance,  to  inform 
themselves  of  their  true  position,  and  to  avail  them- 
selves of  their  true  power,  is  the  object  of  "  The 
People's  Blue  Book."  They  will  here  see  that  they  are 
made  to  bear  an  undue  proportion  of  the  burdens  of 
the  State ;  that  they  are,  as  they  always  have  been, 
grossly  imposed  upon  by  their  rulers.  That  they  are 
deprived,  and  that  without  the  least  necessity,  of  a  fair 
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share  of  the  fruits  of  their  industry  and  skill,  as  the 
productive  labourers  of  the  country.  That  they  are 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  true  state  of  the  affairs  of  the 
nation,  which  are  most  essentially  their  own  affairs,  for 
the  purpose  of  continuing  a  system  of  injustice  and 
oppression ;  and  that  this  state  of  vassalage  and  depend- 
ence is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  present  state  of  in- 
telligence amongst  the  people  of  this  country. 

They  will  here  see  a  system  so  complicated,  that  the 
money  accounts  of  the  nation  are  quite  unintelligible  to 
the  people,  or  to  those  by  whom  they  are  supposed  to 
be  represented ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  control 
which  they  are  supposed  to  possess  over  the  finances  of 
the  country  is  more  imaginary  than  real.  They  will 
see  that,  under  this  system,  they  are  taxed  without 
knowing  how,  or  to  what  amount,  however  much  they 
may  feel  it  in  deprivation  and  suffering.  That  by  far 
the  greatest  portion  of  the  taxes  levied  are  hidden  from 
their  view,  in  their  food  and  clothing;  and  that  thereby 
all  the  first  and  most  important  rules  and  maxims  for 
levying  taxes  are  utterly  disregarded ;  and  that,  being 
levied  on  all  the  first  necessaries  of  life,  the  people  have 
no  choice  but  to  bear  them.  That  they  are  thus  de- 
prived of  a  fair  share  of  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  and 
of  a  reasonable  share  of  many  of  those  comforts  and 
enjoyments  of  life  (to  say  nothing  of  the  luxuries)  which 
were  intended  equally  for  alL 

And  they  will  see  that  all  these,  and,  still  worse, 
demoralisation  and  misery,  are  the  consequences  of  this 
system,  as  vicious  and  cruel,  as  it  is  unnecessary.  That 
it  is  like  sowing  the  land  with  nettle  seed,  and  leaving 
the  labourers  to  reap  the  harvest. 

Little  good  were  done  by  showing  all  this,  without, 
at  the  same  time,  showing  the  remedy.  But  here  the 
remedy  is  shown,  and  shown  to  be  as  simple  and  easy 
in  practice,  as  it  is  true  and  just  to  all  in  principle. 
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It  proposes  to  make  every  person  in  the  State,  of 
the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  upwards,  contribute  to 
the  necessities  of  the  State,  in  proportion  to  the  benefits 
received  from  the  State.  It  proposes  to  tax  everybody 
equally  for  the  protection  of  the  person,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  life  and  limb  are  not  to  be  estimated  by  pro- 
perty, but  are  of  equal  value  to  all ;  and  equally  for  the 
protection  of  their  property,  assuming  that  to  be  pro- 
perty only  which  is  realised,  or  accumulated  in  the  form 
of  capital ;  and  it  leaves  everybody  in  full  and  free  pos- 
session of  the  fruits  of  his  daily  labour,  and  skill,  in  the 
form  of  wages,  or  income ;  thus  enlarging  the  sphere, 
and  increasing  the  means,  for  productive  industry,  out 
of  savings ;  and  thus  accumulating  new  capital  for 
more  extended  enterprise. 

By  the  proposed  system  of  Free  Trade,  and  Direct 
Taxation,  the  whole  revenue  of  the  kingdom  would  be 
raised  under  five  heads,  and  the  finance  accounts  of  the 
nation  might  then  be  kept  in  a  form  as  simple,  and  as 
clear,  as  any  banker's  accounts.  The  present  frightful 
losses  to  the  country  from  fraud,  neglect,  and  wasteful 
expenditure,  could  then  no  longer  be  continued,  at 
least,  not  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
people  who  pay.  The  principal  duty  of  the  people, 
and  their  representatives,  would  then  be  to  keep  a  care- 
ful watch  over  the  public  expenditure,  and  they  would 
then,  probably,  find  it  best  for  their  own  interests  to 
leave  that  duty  to  their  representatives,  and  to  confine 
their  own  attention  to  their  own  private  affairs.  And, 
how  comparatively  simple,  and  easy,  would  then  be  the 
duty  of  the  people's  representatives,  when  relieved  from 
all  financial  questions  with  the  State,  with  that  one 
exception,  of  the  State's  expenditure.  No  more  party 
discussions,  then,  about  the  estimates  for  the  ensuing 
year ;  for  the  income  of  the  State  then  would  be  nearly 
as  fixed,  and  certain,  as  that  of  the  private  individual 
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who  receives  it  half-jearly  in  dividends  at  the  Bank  of 
England.  No  more  stormy  debates  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  nor  agitating  questions  in  the  country,  about 
new  taxes  to  be  imposed.  The  only  question  then 
would  be — how  much  in  the  pound  is  to  be  put  on,  or 
taken  off,  the  Property  Tax?  Then  the  people  would 
see  the  effect  of  this  new  system  of  taxation  ;  and, 
moreover,  they  would  feel  it,  too,  in  the  effects.  They 
would  see  a  much  greater  disinclination  then,  than  now, 
to  the  imposition  of  new  taxes,  and  they  would  see  much 
greater  watchfulness  over  the  expenditure  of  public 
moneys.  They  would  then  not  have  to  pay  unknown 
sums  yearly  for  printing  Parliamentary  Blue  Books 
of  884  folio  pages  about  the  application  of  *'  public 
moneys/'  which  few,  indeed,  ever  attempt  to  read,  and 
fewer  still  are  any  wiser  for  attempting.  Nothing 
would  be  more  easy,  then,  than  to  raise  a  few  addi* 
tional  millions,  yearly,  on  any  sudden  emergency  of 
the  State,  by  an  additional  6d.  in  the  pound  on  the 
Property  Tax;  but  few  things,  then,  would  be  more 
difficult  than  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  people  to 
this  addition. 

There  would  be  very  little,  then,  for  talking  about ; 
very  little  opportunity,  then,  for  hiding  deeds  or  in- 
tentions under  words.  The  act,  and  the  consequence, 
would  then  be  too  much  like  the  bullet  in  its  course  to 
be  mistaken ;  nor  would  attention  be  drawn  off  by  the 
mere  flash  and  report  But  then  the  trigger  could  not 
be  pulled  without  the  consent  of  the  people  being  first 
given ;  and  if  ever  it  were  required  to  be  pulled  for  the 
protection  of  this  country  against  a  common  enemy,  the 
people  themselves  would  be  the  first  to  pull  the  trigger. 
Or,  in  the  language  of  Liverpool,  the  people  would  be 
ready  at  all  times  to  indorsle  the  bill  so  drawn  by  the 
State,  and  would  take  good  care  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment when  due* 
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There  is  no  ground  for  doubting,  or  distrustiDg,  tbe 
intelligence,  or  patriotism,  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
and  any  suggestions  to  the  contrary  ought  to  be  re- 
garded only  as  the  foolish,  or  insincere,  declarations  of 
those  who  would  keep  things  as  they  are,  for  the  sake 
of  their  own  narrow,  selfish,  but  mistaken  yiews. 

It  is  not  with  the  motives  of  men  that  we  can  deal ; 
but  with  ^eir  acts  and  words,  we  can,  and  ought.  It  is 
not  for  any  one  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  motives 
of  those  who  persist  in  advocating  the  continuance  of 
the  present  system ;  but  it  is  open  to  everyone  to  show 
that  measures  are  unwise ;  and  many  will  believe  them 
to  be  unworthy.  But  the  prejudices  of  mankind  in 
general,  from  long  habit,  are  much  stronger,  and  pro* 
duce  a  much  greater  degree  of  mental  blindness  than  is 
generally  imagined,  or  usually  allowed  for. 

To  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  our  ancestors  is,  ivith 
many,  associated  with  a  sort  of  religious  feeling  of  duty; 
and  any  one  who  suggests  that  these  are  only  leading  us 
round  in  a  circle,  and  thereby  preventing  any  progress, 
is  too  often  looked  upon  as  an  evil-disposed  person,  on 
whom  some  hard  name  is  fixed,  to  designate  him  as 
belonging  to  a  class  to  be  avoided,  as  dangerous  to  good 
order  and  decorum  in  society.  It  is  this  self-wisdom 
of  self-deceivers  which  has  ever  retarded  the  instinct  of 
man's  nature  for  progress  and  improvement ;  which  sees 
innovation  in  change,  and  does  not  see  that  time  is  the 
greatest  innovator. 

Lord  Bacon  wisely  wrote  in  his  day:  —  "  If  time,  of 
course,  alters  things  for  the  worse,  and  wisdom  and 
counsel  shall  not  alter  them  to  the  better,  what  shall  be 
the  end?  It  is  true,  that  what  is  settled  by  custom, 
though  it  be  not  good,  yet  at  least  it  is  fit ;  and  those 
things  which  have  long  gone  together  are,  as  it  were, 
confederate  with  themselves ;  whereas,  new  things  piece 
not  so  well :  but  though  they  help  by  their  utility,  yet 
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they  trouble  by  their  unconformity;  besides^  they  are 
like  strangers,  more  admired,  and  less  favoured.  All 
this  is  true,  if  time  stood  still ;  which,  contrariwise, 
moveth  so  round,  that  a  forward  retention  of  custom  is 
as  turbulent  a  thing  as  an  innovation ;  and  they  that 
reverence  too  much  old  times,  are  but  a  scorn  to  the 
new.  It  were  good,  therefore,  that  men  in  their  inno- 
vations would  follow  the  example  of  time  it^f,  which^ 
indeed,  innovateth  greatly,  but  quietly,  and  by  degrees 
scarce  to  be  perceived." 

The  truth  is,  as  observed  by  Archbishop  Whately  in 
his  comments  on  this  text  of  Lord  Bacon,  that  in  all  the 
serious  and  important  affairs  of  life,  men  are  attached  to 
what  they  have  been  used  to,  and  this  holds  good  in  all 
departments  of  life.  New  medicines,  for  instance,  come 
into  vogue  from  time  to  time,  with,  or  without,  good 
reason ;  but  a  fundamentally  new  system  of  medicine, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  is  sure  to  have  the  strongest 
prejudices  enlisted  against  it.  If,  when  the  celebrated 
Hai'v^y  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  he  had, 
on  the  ground  that  people  often  readily  introduced  some 
new  medicine,  calculated  on  a  favourable  reception,  or 
even  a  fair  hearing  for  his  doctrine,  which  went  to  esta- 
blish a  fundamental  revolution,  he  would  soon  have  been 
undeceived  by  the  vehement  and  general  opposition 
with  which  he  was  encountered. 

And  it  was  the  physicians  of  the  highest  standing  that 
most  opposed  Harvey.  It  was  the  most  experienced 
navigators  that  opposed  Columbus's  views.  It  was  those 
most  conversant  with  the  management  of  the  Post  Office 
that  were  the  last  to  approve  of  the  uniform  penny- 
postage. 

For,  the  greater  anyone's  experience  and  skill  in  his 
own  department,  and  the  more  he  is  entitled  to  the 
deference  which  is  proverbially  due  to  each  man  in  his 
own  province,  the  more  likely,  indeed,  he  will  be  to  be 
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a  good  judge  of  improvements  in  details,  or  even  to 
introduce  them  himself,  but  the  more  unlikely  to  give  a 
fair  hearing  to  any  radical  change.  An  experienced 
stage-coachman  is  likely  to  be  a  good  judge  of  all  that 
relates  to  turnpike-roads  and  coach-horses;  but  you 
should  not  consult  him  about  railroads  and  steam- 
carriages.  Again,  everyone  knows  how  slowly,  and  with 
what  difficulty,  farmers  are  prevailed  on  to  adopt  any 
new  system  of  husbandry,  even  where  the  faults  of  an 
old  established  usage,  and  the  advantage  of  a  change, 
can  be  made  evident  to  the  senses. 

An  anecdote  is  told  by  Archbishop  Whately  of  a  gen- 
tleman, who,  in  riding  through  the  deep  and  shady  De- 
vonshire lanes,  became  entangled  in  the  intricacies  of 
their  numberless  windings ;  and  not  being  able  to  obtain 
a  sufficiently  wide  view  of  the  country  to  know  where- 
abouts he  was,  trotted  briskly  on,  in  the  confident  hope 
that  he  should  at  length  come  to  some  house  whose 
inhabitant  would  direct  him,  or  to  some  more  open  spot, , 
from  which  he  could  take  a  survey  of  the  different  roads, 
and  observe  whither  they  led.     After  proceeding  a  long 
time  in  this  manner,  he  was  surprised  to  find  a  perfect 
uniformity  in  the  country  through  which  he  passed,  and 
to  meet  with  no  human  being,  or  come  in  sight  of  any 
habitation.     He  was,  however,  encouraged  by  observing 
as  he  advanced,  the  prints  of  horses'  feet,  which  indicated 
that  he  was  in  no  unfrequented  track ;   these  became, 
continually,  more  and  more  numerous,  the  further  he 
went,  so  as  to  afford  him  a  still  increasing  assurance  of 
his  being  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  some  great 
road,  or  populous  village  ;  and  he  accordingly  paid  less 
anxious  attention  to  the  bearings  of  the  country,  from 
being  confident  that  he  was  in  the  right  way.     But  still 
he  saw  neither  house,   nor  human  creature ;    and,  at 
length,  the  recurrence  of  the  same  objects  by  the  road- 
side opened  his  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  all  this  time,  misled 
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by  the  multitude  of  turnings^  he  had  been  riding  in  a 
circle;  and  that  the  footmarks,  the  sight  of  which  had  so 
cheered  him,  were  those  of  his  own  horse  ;  their  number, 
of  course,  increasing  with  every  circuit  he  took.  Had 
he  not  fortunately  made  this  discovery,  perhaps  he  might 
have  been  riding  there  now. 

The  truth  of  the  tale  does  not  make  it  the  less  useful 
by  way  of  apologue ;  and  the  moral  we  would  deduce 
from  it  is,  that  in  many  parts  of  the  conduct  of  Ufe, 
and,  not  least,  in  government  and  legislation,  men  are 
liable  to  follow  the  track  of  their  own  footsteps — to 
set  themselves  an  example— and  to  flatter  themselves 
that  they  are  going  right,  from  their  conformity  to  their 
own  precedent. 

It  is  commonly,  and  truly,  said,  when  any  new  and 
untried  measure  is  proposed,  that  we  caAnot  fully  esti- 
mate the  inconveniences  it  may  lead  to  in  practice; 
but  we  are  convinced  this  is  even  still  more  the  case 
with  any  system  which  has  long  been  in  operation^ 
'  The  evils  to  which  it  may  contribute,  and  the  obstacles 
it  may  present  to  the  attainment  of  any  good,  are  partly 
overlooked,  or  lightly  regarded,  on  account  of  their 
familiarity,  partly  attributed  to  such  other  causes  as 
perhaps  really  do  cooperate  in  producing  the  same  ef- 
fects, and  ranked  along  with  the  unavoidable  alloys  of 
human  happiness  —  the  inconveniences  from  which  no 
human  policy  can  entirely  exempt  us.  In  some  remote 
and  unimproved  districts,  if  you  complain  of  the  streets 
of  a  town  being  dirty  and  dark,  as  those  of  London 
were  for  many  ages,  the  inhabitants  tell  you  that  the 
nights  are  cloudy,  and  the  weather  rainy ;  as  for  their 
streets,  they  are  just  such  as  they  have  long  been  ;  and 
the  expedient  of  paving  and  lighting  has  occurred  to 
nobody.  The  ancient  Romans  had,  probably,  no  idea 
that  a  civilised  community  could  exist  without  slaves. 
That  the  same  work  can  be  done  much    better  and 
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cheaper  by  freemezii  and  that  their  odious  system  con^ 
tained  the  seeds  of  the  destruction  of  their  empire, 
were  truths  which,  familiarised  as  they  were  to  the 
then  existing  state  of  society,  they  were  not  likely  to 
suspect.  ^'  If  you  allow  of  no  plundering,"  said  an 
astonished  Mahratta  chief  to  some  English  officers, 
''how  is  it  possible  for  you  to  maintain  such  fine 
armies  as  you  bring  into  the  field?"  He  and  his 
ancestors,  time  out  of  mind,  had,  doubtless,  been  fol- 
lowing their  own  footsteps  in  the  establi^ed  routine; 
and  had  accordingly  never  dreamed  that  pillage  is 
inexpedient  as  a  source  of  revenue,  or  even  one  that 
can  possibly  be  dispensed  with.  Recent  experiment, 
indeed,  may  bring  to  light,  and  often  exaggerate,  the 
defects  of  a  new  system ;  but  long  familiarity  blinds  us 
to  those  very  defects. 

The  practical  consequence  of  this  attachment  of  men 
to  what  they  have  long  been  used  to  is,  that  it  is  a  good 
point  gained,  when  there  does  exist  need  for  a  change, 
to  have  brought  about  some  change,  even  though  little 
or  nothing  of  improvement,  because  we  may  look  for- 
ward with  cheering  hope  to  a  remedy  of  the  remedy — a 
removal  of  the  newly  introduced  evils,  as  a  change  far 
more  easily  to  be  brought  about,  than  the  first  change. 
Alterations  in  any  building  are  easily  made  while  the 
mortar  is  wet.  So  it  is  in  legislation,  and  in  all  human 
affairs.  While  the  most  inconvenient  and  absurd  laws 
are  suffered  to  remain  unchanged  for  successive  gene- 
rations, hardly  an  act  is  passed  that  any  defects  in  it 
are  not  met  by  ''  acts  to  amend "  it  in  the  next  and 
succeeding  sessions. 

To  avoid  the  two  opposite  evils,  noticed  by  Lord 
Bacon — the  liability  to  sudden  and  violent  changes,  and 
the  adherence  to  established  usage  when  inconvenient  or 
mischievous  —  to  give  the  requisite  stability  to  govern- 
ments and  other  institutions,  without  shutting  the  door 
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against  improvement  —  this  is  a  problem  whicli  botli 
ancient  and  modern  legislators  have  not  well  succeeded 
in  solving.  Some,  like  the  ancient  Medes  and  Persians, 
and  like  Lycurgus,  have  attempted  to  prohibit  all 
change ;  but  those  who  constantly  appeal  to  the  wisdom 
of  their  ancestors,  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  perpetuating 
anything  these  have  established,  forget  two  things': 
first,  that  they  cannot  hope  for  ever  to  persuade  all  suc- 
cessive generations  of  men  that  there  was  once  one  ge- 
neration of  such  infallible  wisdom  as  to  be  entitled  to 
control  all  their  descendants  for  ever :  which  is  to  make 
the  earth,  in  fact,  the  possession  not  of  the  living,  but 
of  the  dead ;  and,  secondly,  that  even  supposing  our 
ancestors  gifted  with  such  infallibility,  many  cases  must 
arise  in  which  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether 
they  themselves  would  not  have  advocated,  if  living, 
changes  called  for  by  altered  circumstances. 

An  antiquated  form,  however  perverted  from  its 
original  purpose,  gratifies  the  lazy  in  their  love  of  ease  ; 
it  averts  the  mortification  of  confessing  error,  which  is 
always  so  abhorrent  to  the  self-satisfied  stupidity  of 
those  who  grow  old  without  gaining  experience. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  in  almost  every 
department  of  life,  the  evil  that  has  very  long  existed 
will  often  be  less  clearly  perceived,  and  less  complained 
of,  than  in  proportion  to  the  actual  extent  of  the  evil. 

If  you  look  to  any  department  of  government,  or  to 
any  parish,  or  diocese,  that  has  long  been  left  to  the 
management  of  apathetic,  or  inefficient  persons,  you 
will  usually  find  that  there  are  few  or  no  complaints. 
Because  complaints,  which  have  long  since  been  found 
vain,  will  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  made,  there  will 
be  no  great  arrears  of  business  undone,  and  of  applica- 
tions unanswered ;  because  business  will  not  have  been 
brought  before  those  who  it  is  known  will  not  transact 
it }  nor  applications  made,  to  which  no  answer  can  be 
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hoped  for;  abuses,  and  defects,  and  evils  of  various 
kinds,  which  ought  to  have  been  remedied,  —  men  will 
have  learned  to  submit  to,  as  to  visitations  of  Provi- 
dence ;  having  been  left  without  redress,  till,  at  length, 
they  have  forgotten  that  any  redress  is  due,  or  is  pos* 
sible.  And  this  stagnation  will  come  to  be  regarded 
as  the  natural  state  of  things. 

But  it  is  far  from  being  sufficient,  as  seems  to  be  the 
notion  of  some  persons,  to  show  that  the  present  is  not 
the^^^e^^  conceivable  occasion  for  taking  a  certain  step* 

Besides  this,  it  is  requisite  to  show, — ^not  merely  that 
a  better  occasion  may  be  imagined^ — or  that  a  better 
occasion  is  past ;  but  that  a  more  suitable  occasion  is 
likely  to  arise  hereafter:  and  how  soon;  and  also,  that 
the  mischief  which  may  be  going  on  during  the  interval 
will  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  superior  suitable- 
ness of  that  future  occasion ;  in  short,  that  it  will  have 
been  worth  waiting  for.  And,  in  addition  to  all  this,  it 
is  requisite  to  show  also  the  probability,  that  when  this 
golden  opportunity  shall  arise,  men  will  be  more  dis^ 
posed  to  take  advantage  of  it,  than  they  have  heretofore 
appeared  to  be ;  —  that  they  will  not  again  fall  into 
apathetic  security,  and  fondness  for  indefinite  procrasti- 
nation. 

This  last  point  is  as  needful  to  be  established  as  any ; 
for  it  is  remarkable  that  those  who  deprecate  taking  any 
step  jW^  now,  in  these  times  of  extraordinary  excite- 
ment, did  not,  on  those  former  occasions,  come  forward 
to  propose  taking  advantage  of  a  comparatively  calmer 
state  of  things.  They  neither  made  any  call,  nor  re- 
sponded to  the  call  made  by  others. 

And,  indeed,  all  experience  seems  to  show  —  com- 
paring the  apathy  on  the  subject  which  was  so  general 
at  those  periods,  with  the  altered  state  of  feeling  now 
existing  —  that  a  great  and  pressing  emergency,  and 
nothing  else,  will  induce  jnen  to  take  any  decided  step ; 
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and  that  a  period  of  discussion  and  perplexing  difficnlty, 
is^  though  not  in  itself ^  the  most  suitable  occasion  for 
such  a  step,  yet  —  constituted  as  human  nature  is —  the 
best,  because  the  only  occasion  on  which  one  can  hope 
that  it  will  be  taken. 

Still,  however^  we  must  expect  to  be  told  by  many, 
that,  sooner  or  later,  matters  will  come  right,  spon- 
taneously, if  left  untouched ;  that,  in  time,  though  we 
cannot  tell  how  soon,  a  period  of  extraordinary  excite- 
ment is  sure  to  be  succeeded  by  one  of  comparative 
calm.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  forgotten  at  what  cost 
such  spontaneous  restoration  of  tranquillity  is  usually 
purchased  —  how  much  the  fire  will  have  consumed 
before  it  shall  have  burnt  out  of  itself.  The  case  is 
very  similar  to  what  takes  place  in  the  natural  body ; 
the  anguish  of  acute  inflammation,  when  left  to  itself, 
is  succeeded  by  the  calm  of  a  mortification ;  a  limb  is 
amputated,  or  drops  off;  and  the  body,  but  no  longer 
the  whole  body,  is  restored  to  a  temporary  ease,  at  the 
expense  of  a  mutilation. 

It  is  true,  that  whatever  is  established,  and  already 
existing,  has  a  presumption  on  its  side;  that  is,  the 
burden  of  proof  lies  on  those  who  propose  a  change. 
No  one  is  called  on  to  bring  reasons  against  any  altera- 
tions, till  some  reasons  have  been  offered  for  it.  But 
the  deference  which  is  thus  claimed  for  old  laws  and 
institutions  is  sometimes  extended  to  what  are  called 
*^  the  good  old  times ; "  as  if  the  world  had  formerly 
been  older,  instead  of  younger,  than  it  is  now.  But  it 
is  manifest,  that  the  advantage  proposed  by  old  men, 
that  of  long  experience,  must  belong  to  the  present  age, 
more  than  to  any  preceding. 

Is  there  not  then,  some  reason  for  the  ridicule  which 
Lord  Bacon  speaks  of,  as  attaching  to  those  *^  who  too 
much  reverence  old  times  ?  ^  To  say  that  no  changes 
shall  take  place,  is  to  talk  idly.    We  might  as  well  pre- 
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tend  to  control  the  motions  of  the  earth.  To  resolve 
that  none  shall  take  place  except  what  are  undesigned, 
and  accidental,  is  to  resolve  that  though  a  clock  may 
gain,  or  lose  indefinitely,  at  least  we  will  take  care  that 
it  shall  never  be  regulated.  "  If  time  "  (to  use  again 
Bacon's  warning  words)  "  alters  things  to  the  worse,  and 
wisdom  and  counsel  shall  not  alter  them  to  the  better, 
what  shall  be  the  end  ?  " 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  hurtful  changes  are  often 
attributed  to  harmless  ones ;  and  apprehensions  are 
entertained  that  a  change^  however  small,  is  necessarily 
a  dangerous  thing,  as  tending  to  produce  extensive  and 
hurtful  innovations.  Many  instances  may  be  found  of 
small  alterations  hemg  followed  by  great  and  mischievous 
ones ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  all  history  can  furnish 
an  instance  of  the  greater  innovation  having  been,  pro- 
perly speaking,  caused  by  the  lesser.  Of  course,  the 
first  change  will  always  precede  the  second,  and  many 
mischievous  innovations  have  taken  place;  but  these 
may  often  be  explained  by  the  too  long  postponement 
of  the  requisite  changes ;  by  the  neglect  of  the  homely 
old  proverb,  **  A  tile  in  time  saves  nineJ*^  A  house  may 
stand  for  ages  if  some  very  small  repairs  and  altera- 
tions are  promptly  made  from  time  to  time,  as  they 
are  needed;  whereas,  if  decay  be  suffered  to  go  on 
unheeded,  it  may  become  necessary  to  pull  down,  and 
rebuild,  the  whole  house.  The  longer  any  needful 
reform  is  delayed,  the  greater,  and  the  more  difficult, 
and  the  more  sudden,  and  the  more  dangerous,  and 
unsettling,  it  will  be.  And  then,  perhaps,  those  who 
had  caused  this  delay,  by  their  pertinacious  resistance 
to  any  change  at  all,  will  point  to  these  evils  —  evils 
brought  on  by  themselves  —  in  justification  of  their 
conduct.  If  they  would  have  allowed  a  few  broken 
slates  on  the  roof  to  be  at  once  replaced  by  new  ones, 
the  timbers  would  not  have  rotted,  nor  the  walls,  in 
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consequence,  leaned ;  nor  would  the  house  have  then 
needed  to  be  demolished  and  rebuilt. 

Most  wise,  therefore,  is  the  admonition  of  Lord 
Bacon,  to  copy  the  great  innovator  time,  by  vigilantly 
watching  for,  and  promptly  counteracting,  the  first  small 
insidious  approaches  of  decay,  and  introducing  gradually, 
from  time  to  time,  such  small  improvements  (individually 
small,  but  collectively  great)  as  there  may  be  room  for, 
and  which  will  prevent  the  necessity  of  violent  and 
sweeping  reformations. 

As  that  excellent,  learned,  and  far-sighted  man.  Dr. 
Arnold,  said,  "  There  is  nothing  so  revolutionary,  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  so  unnatural,  and  so  convulsive  to 
society,  as  the  strain  to  keep  things  fixed,  when  all  the 
world  is,  by  the  very  law  of  its  creation,  in  eternal  pro- 
gress ;  and  the  cause  of  all  the  evils  of  the  world  may 
be  traced  to  that  natural,  but  most  deadly,  error  of 
human  indolence  and  corruption,  that  our  business  is  to 
preserve,  and  not  to  improve.  It  is  the  ruin  of  us  all 
alikcj  individuals,  schools,-  and  nations.  .  .  •  One 
would  think  that  people  who  talk  against  change  were 
literally,  as  well  as  metaphorically,  blind,  and  did  not 
see  that  everything  in  themselves,  and  around  them, 
is  changing  every  hour,  by  the  necessary  laws  of  its 
being. 

There  are  some  remarks  of  an  admirable  writer  of 
the  present  day.  Sir  Francis  B.  Head,  in  one  of  his 
*^  Descriptive  Essays,"  so  applicable  to  this  subject,  that 
the  following  is  given  in  his  own  impressive  words :  — 

*'  There  is,  we  humbly  think,  something  impressively 
appalling  in  the  reflection  that  everything  in  creation 
has  been  immutably  fixed,  by  a  strict  entail,  save  and 
except  the  march,  progressive,  or  retrograde,  of  human 
reason. 

*'  The  velocity  of  lightning,  the  sound  of  thundeti 
the   power   of  the  wind,  which   still  goeth  where  it 
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listeth,  do  not  increase.  The  heat  of  the  sun,  the 
blueness  of  the  sky,  the  freshness  of  the  mountain  air, 
the  solemn  grandeur  of  the  trackless  ocean,  remain 
unaltered.  The  nest  of  the  bird  improves  no  more 
than  its  plumage,  —  the  habitation  of  the  beaver  no 
more  than  its  fur,  —  the  industry  of  the  bee  no  more 
than  its  honey ;  and  lovely  as  is  the  melody  of  the 
English  lark,  yet  the  unchanged  accents  of  its  morning 
hymn  daily  proclaim  to  us,  from  the  firmament  of 
heaven,  that,  in  the  conjugation  of  the  works  of  Nature, 
there  are  no  distinctions  of  tenses,  for,  that,  what  is, 
what  was,  and  what  will  be,  are  the  same. 

'^  But  it  is  not  so  with  human  reason.  Man  alone 
has  the  power  to  amass,  and  bequeath  to  his  posterity, 
whatever  knowledge  he  acquires,  and  thus  our  con- 
dition on  earth  may  be  improved  ad  infinitum  by  the 
labour,  intelligence,  and  discoveries  of  those  who  have 
preceded  us." 

Nature,  therefore,  points  out  to  us  by  this  exception, 
that  man  is  intended  for  change,  and  for  improvement 
by  change. 

It  is  a  common  answer  to  any  proposed  change  for 
the  moral,  or  physical,  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
a  people,  that  they  are  not  yet  sufficiently  prepared  for 
it ;  as  if  any  preparation  were  required  for  improving 
the  spiritual,  or  temporal,  welfare  of  a  people. 

If  there  be  any  one  truth  which  the  deductions  of 
reason  alone,  independently  of  history,  would  lead  us 
to  anticipate,  and  which,  again,  history  alone  would 
establish,  independently  of  antecedent  reasoning,  it  is 
this:  that  a  whole  class  of  men,  placed  permanently 
under  the  ascendancy  of  another  as  subjects,  without 
the  rights,  and  privileges,  of  citizens,  must  be  a  source, 
at  the  best,  of  weakness,  and  generally  of  danger,  to  the 
state.  They  cannot  well  be  expected,  and  have  rarely 
been  found,  to  evince  much  hearty  patriotic  feeling 
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towards  a  community  in  which  their  neighbours  look 
down  on  them  as  an  inferior,  and  permanently  degraded, 
species.  While  kept  in  brutish  ignorancci  poverty, 
and  weakness,  they  are  likely  to  feel  —  like  the  ass  in 
the  fable  —  indifferent  whose  pannier  they  bear.  If 
they  increase  in  power,  wealth,  and  mental  develop- 
ment, they  are  likely  to  be  ever  on  the  watch  for  an 
opportunity  of  shaking  off  a  degrading  yoke.  Even  a 
complete  general  despotism,  weighing  down  all  classes 
without  exception,  is,  in  general,  far  more  readily  borne 
than  invidious  distinctions,  drawn  between  a  favoured, 
and  a  depressed,  race  of  subjects ;  for  men  feel  an  insuU 
more  than  a  mischief  done  to  them,  and  feel  no  insult  so 
much  as  one  daily,  and  hourly,  inflicted  by  their  im- 
mediate neighbours. 

But,  besides  the  other  causes  which  have  always 
operated  to  perpetuate,  in  spite  of  experience,  an  unjust 
and  impolitic  system,  the  difficulty  of  changing  it»  when 
once  established,  is  one  of  the  greatest  The  false  step 
is  one  which  it  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  retrace.  Men 
long  debarred  from  civil  rights,  almost  always  become  ill 
fitted  to  enjoy  them.  The  brutalising  effects  of  oppres- 
sion, which  cannot  immediately  be  done  away  by  its 
removal,  at  once  furnish  a  pretext  for  justifying  it,  and 
make  relief  hazardous.  Kind  and  liberal  treatment,  if 
cautiously  and  judiciously  bestowed,  will  gradually  and 
slowly  advance  men  towards  the  condition  of  being 
worthy  of  such  treatment ;  but  treat  men  as  aliens,  or 
enemies,  as  slaves,  as  children,  or  as  brutes,  and  they 
will  speedily^  and  completely^  justify  your  conduct. 

The  undiscriminating  advocates  of  delay,  who  are 
always  saying  that  "  The  People  are  not  yet  ripe  for 
such  a  change,"  usually  forget  to  inquire,  "Are  they 
ripening  ?  "When,  and  how,  are  they  likely  to  become 
ripe  ? "  or,  **  Are  men's  minds  to  ripen  like  winter  pears, 
merely  by  laying  them  by,  and  letting  them  alone?" 
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'^Time,**  as  Bishop  Copleston  has  remarked,  ''is 
no  agent'*  When  we  speak  of  such  and  such  changes 
heing  brought  about  by  time,  we  mean  in  time, — by 
the  gradual  and  imperceptible  operation  of  some  gentle 
agency.  We  should  observe,  therefore,  whether  there 
be  any  such  agency  at  work,  and  in  what  direction; 
—-whether  to  render  a  certain  change  more  difficult,  or 
easier.  If  you  be  surrounded  by  the  waters,  and  want 
to  escape,  you  should  observe  whether  the  tide  be  flow- 
ing or  ebbing.  In  the  one  case,  you  should  at  once 
attempt  the  ford,  at  all  hazards ;  in  the  other  you  have 
to  wait  patiently.  And  if  the  waters  be  still,  and 
neither  rising  nor  falling,  then  you  should  consider  that 
though  there  be  no  danger  of  drowning,  you  must 
remain  insulated  for  ever,  unless  you  cross  the  ford; 
and  that,  if  this  be  to  be  done  at  all,  it  may  be  as  well 
done  at  once. 

The  case  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  is  one  of 
a  rising  tide.  The  rapid  multiplication  of  slaves,  which 
has  already  rendered  their  emancipation  a  difficult  and 
hazardous  step,  makes  it  more  so  every  year,  and  in* 
creases  the  danger  of  a  servile  war,  such  as  that  of  St, 
Domingo. 

The  serfdom  of  the  Russians,  is,  perhaps,  rather  a 
case  of  still  water.  There  seems  no  great  reason  to 
expect  that  the  state  of  things  vnll  grow  either  worse,  or 
better,  spontaneously. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  the  slaves,  and  the  serfs,  are  not 
ripe  for  freedom  ;  no  enslaved  people  ever  are  /  and  to 
wait,  before  you  bestow  liberty,  or  political  rights,  till  the 
recipients  are  fit  to  employ  them  aright,  is  to  resolve  not 
to  go  into  the  water,  till  you  can  swim.  You  must  make 
up  your  mind  to  encounter  many  very  considerable  evils, 
at  first,  and  for  some  time,  while  men  are  learning  to 
use  the  advantages  conferred  on  them. 

The  truth  is,  in  all  these  cases,  in  the  selfish  wisdom  of 
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persons  entrusted  with  power,  sacrificing  tlie  interests 
of  others,  to  their  own.  But,  probably,  the  greatest 
amount  of  evils  of  this  class — that  is,  the  sacrifice  of 
public  good,  to  individual  profit — has  arisen  from  the 
favour  claimed  by,  and  shown  to,  certain  classes  of  men, 
in  no  official  situation,  who  have  persuaded  the  nation 
(and,  doubtless,  sometimes  themselves  also)  that  their 
own  interest  was  that  of  the  State.  Both  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  English,  prohibited  their  colonies  from  trading 
with  any  but  the  mother  country,  and  also  from  ma- 
nufacturing for  themselves ;  though  the  colonists  were 
fellow-citizens,  and  were  virtually  taxed  for  the  profit, 
not  of  .the  State,  but  of  certain  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants. For,  if  they  had  found  the  goods  produced  in 
the  mother  country,  to  be  cheaper  and  better  than  they 
could  make  them  for  themselves,  or  buy  elsewhere,  they 
would  have  supplied  themselves  with  these  of  their  own 
accord^  without  need  of  prohibitory  laws ;  but  whenever 
this  was  not  the  case — that  is,  whenever  there  was  any 
occasion  for  such  a  law — it  is  plain  they  were  paying 
«n  extra  price,  or  buying  inferior  articles  for  the  profit 
of  the  manufacturers  at  home.  Yet  this  never  seemed 
to  strike  even  the  Americans  themselves,  or  their  advo- 
cates, at  the  time  when  the  revolt  broke  out.  It  was 
only  avowed  taxation,  for  the  benefit  of  the  government 
at  home  (which  had  laid  out  something  for  them),  that 
they  complained  of. 

And  this  did  not  arise  from  comparative  indifiference 
to  the  welfare  of  our  colonial  fellow-subjects ;  for  the 
like  sort  of  policy  has  been  long  pursued  at  home.  We 
imported  timber  of  inferior  quality  from  Canada,  when 
better  was  to  be  had  at  a  tenth  part  of  the  distance,  lest 
saw-miUs  in  Canada,  and  timber-ships,  engaged  in  that 
trade,  should  sufier  a  diminution  of  profit;  though  the 
total  value  of  them  all  put  together  did  not,  probably» 
^qual  the  annual  loss  sustained  by  the  public.     And  we 
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prohibited  the  refining  of  sugar,  in  the  sugar  colonies, 
and  chose  to  import  it  in  the  most  bulky,  and  most 
perishable,  form  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  English  sugar- 
bakers,  whose  total  profits  did  not,  probably,  amount  to 
as  many  shillings  as  the  nation  lost  pounds* 

And  the  land-owners  maintained,  till  very  lately,  a 
monopoly  against  the  bread-consumers,  which  amounted, 
virtually,  to  a  tax  on  every  loaf,  for  the  sake  of  keeping 
up  rents.  Other  selfishness  may  be  as  intense,  but 
none  is  so  unblushing,  because  none  so  much  tolerated, 
as  that  of  a  monopolist  claiming  a  vested  interest  in  a 
public  injury. 

But,  doubtless,  many  of  these  claimants  persuaded 
themselves^  as  well  as  the  nation,  that  they  were  pro- 
moting the  public  good. 

All  these  evils  have  been  got  rid  of  only  by  change. 
.But  most  men  have  no  desire  for  change,  cu  change,  in 
what  concerns  the  serious  business  of  life.  True  it  is, 
that  great,  and  sudden,  and  violent,  changes  do  take 
place, —  that  ancient  institutions  have  been  recklessly 
overthrown  —  that  sanguinary  revolutions  have  taken 
place  in  quick  succession,  and  that  new  schemes,  often 
the  most  wild  and  extravagant,  both  in  civil  and  reli- 
gious matters,  have  been  again,  and  again,  introduced* 
,We  need  not  seek  far  to  find  countries  that  have  had, 
within  the  memory  of  persons  now  living,  not  less  than 
nine  or  ten  perfectly  distinct  systems  of  government. 
But  no  changes  of  this  kind  ever  originate  in  the  mere 
love  of  change,  for  its  own  sake.  Never  do  men  adopt 
a  new  form  of  government,  or  a  new  system  of  religion, 
merely  from  that  delight  in  variety  which  leads  them  to 
seek  new  amusements,  or  to  alter  the  fashion  of  their 
dress.  They  seek  changes  in  what  relates  to  serious 
matters  of  fundamental  importance,  only  through  the 
pressure  of  severe  suffering,  or  of  some  vehement  want, 
or^  at  least,  from  the  perception  of  some  great  evil  or 
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deficiency*  Widely  as  the  vulgar  are  often  mistaken 
as  to  the  causes  of  any  distress,  or  as  to  the  remedies 
to  be  sought,  the  distress  itself  is  real  when  they  aim 
at  any  great  revolution.  If  an  infant  beat  its  nurse, 
although  its  acts  be  as  irrational  as  those  of  a  mad  dog, 
you  may  be  assured  that  it  is  really  in  pain.  And 
when  men  are  willing  to  work,  but  starving  for  want  of 
it,  though  it  be  absurd  for  them  to  seek  to  obtain  relief, 
by  establishing  a  new  kind  of  senate,  or  parliament,  or 
by  setting  up  a  dictator,  or  by  slaughtering  all  people 
of  property,  still  the  evil  itself  is  real,  and  is  keenly 
felt ;  and  it  is  that,  and  not  a  mere  love  of  change,  for 
change  sake^  that  drives  them  to  take  the  most  irrational 
steps. 

And  when  evils  are  really  occasioned  by  absurd  and 
oppressive  laws,  it  is  right  and  rational  to  aim  at  a 
change,  though  the  changes  which  an  infuriated  popu- 
lace does  bring  about,  will  usually  be  both  irrational 
and  wrong — will  overthrow  the  good,  along  with  the 
evil — and  will  be  pregnant  with  worse  evils  than  they 
seek  to  remedy* 

The  ancient  despotism  of  France,  detestable  as  it  was, 
did  not  cause  more  misery  in  a  century,  than  the  Reign 
of  Terror  did  in  a  year.  And,  universally,  the  longer, 
and  the  more  grievously,  any  people  have  been  oppressed, 
the  more  violent,  and  extravagant,  will  be  the  reaction^ 

Hence,  though  it  be  true,  that  innovations  in  impor- 
tant matters  are  never  sought  through  mere  love  of 
change,  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  relief  from  some  evil, 
the  danger  is  not  the  less  of  rash  and  ill-advised  innova- 
tions ;  because  evils,  greater  or  less,  and  more  or  less  of 
imperfection,  always  do  exist  in  all  human  institutions 
administered  by  fallible  men. 

But  it  should  be  remembered  that,  though  pure  con- 
servatism is  a  folly,  and  though  it  be  true,  that  men  do 
not  covet  innovation,  as  sucb»  with  equal  blindness,  still 
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there  is  as  much  folly,  and  as  much  danger,  in  a  blindly 
reformatory  principle.  For,  though  men  do  not  seek  a 
change,  except  when  they  perceive  some  evil,  inconve- 
nience, or  imperfection,  the  thorough-going  reformer 
always  will  find  some — not  unreal — ground  of  com- 
plaint in  the  working  of  every  institution.  If  the  house 
is  to  be  pulled  down,  and  rebuilt,  till  we  have  got  one 
that  is  perfect,  and,  moreover,  that  every  one  will  think 
such,  we  shall  be  as  constantly  in  brick  and  mortar  as 
if  we  did  delight  in  pulling  down  for  its  own  sake. 

And  we  should  remember,  also,  that  custom  vnll 
often  blind  one  to  the  good,  as  well  as  to  the  evil, 
effects  of  any  long-established  system.  The  preventive 
effects,  indeed,  whether  good,  or  evil,  of  any  long-esta- 
blished system  are  hardly  ever  duly  appreciated.  But 
though  no  law,  or  system,  whether  actually  existing,  or 
proposed,  can  be  expected  to  be  unexceptionable ;  or 
should  have  its  defects  pointed  out  without  any  notice 
of  corresponding  advantages;  it  is  most  important  to 
examine  every  measure,  whether  new  or  old,  and  to  try 
it  on  its  intrinsic  merits,  always  guarding  against  the 
tendency  to  acquiesce  without  inquiry  in  the  necessity 
of  any  existing  practice.  In  short,  we  should,  on  the 
one  hand,  not  venture  rashly  on  untrodden  paths,  with- 
out a  careful  survey  of  the  country ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  on  our  guard  against  following,  in  confident 
security,  the  track  of  our  oum  footsteps. 

Lord  Bacon's  maxim,  therefore,  is  most  wise,  to 
*'  make  a  stand  upon  the  ancient  way,  and  look  about 
us  to  discover  what  is  the  best  way ;  '*  or,  in  the  language 
of  Scripture,  from  which  this  is  taken,  "  Stand  ye  in  the 
waySf  and  see,  and  ask  for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the 
good  way,  and  walk  therein;  "  neither  changing  at  once 
anything  that  is  established,  merely  because  of  some 
evils  actually  existing,  without  considering  whether  we 
can  substitute  something  that  is  on  the  whole  better ; 
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nor,  again,  steadily  rejecting  every  plan,  or  system,  that 
can  be  proposed,  till  one  can  be  found  that  is  open  to 
no  objections  at  all.  For  nothing  framed,  or  devised, 
by  the  wit  of  man  ever  was,  or  can  be.  perfect;  and, 
therefore,  to  condemn  and  reject  everything  that  is 
imperfect,  and  has  some  evils  attending  on  it,  is  a  folly 
which  may  lead  equally  —  and,  indeed,  often  has  led — 
to  each  of  two  opposite  absurdities ;  either  an  obstinate 
adherence  to  what  is  established,  however  bad,  because 
nothing  absolutely  unexceptionable  can  be  substituted ; 
or,  again^  a  perpetual  succession  of  revolutions  till  we 
can  establish— which  is  totally  impossible  —  some  sys- 
tem completely  faultless,  or  so  framed  as  to  keep  itself 
in  good  order.  To  conceive  such  a  system,  whether 
actually  existing,  or  ideal,  is  to  be  beset  by  the  same 
chimerical  hope  in  human  affairs,  that  has  misled  so 
many  speculators  in  mechanics,  —  the  vain  expectation 
of  attaining  the  perpetual  motion. 

Many  of  the  foregoing  are  the  admirable  remarks  of 
Archbishop  Whately  on  the  wise  text  of  that  great 
philosopher.  Lord  Bacon,  and  to  such  teachers  as  these, 
who  combine  the  wisdom  of  past  ages,  with  the  learning, 
and  experience,  of  the  present  age,  the  people  of  these 
days  may  well  look  for  instruction,  and  safely  follow  in 
the  way  to  which  they  point. 

And,  now,  to  apply  the  wisdom  of  one  of  the  great- 
est philosophers  of  past  ages,  and  the  wise  views  of  one 
of  the  most  exact  reasoners,  one  of  the  most  religious 
minds,  and  one  of  the  most  learned,  and  practically  safe^ 
teachers,  of  the  present  age,  to  the  great  question  of 
the  people's  welfare  now  under  consideration ;  —  how 
to  effect  such  a  change  in  a  long-estabUshed  usage,  as 
shall  secure  to  them  an  improved  state  and  condition, 
without  pulling  down,  and  overthrowing,  or  endanger- 
ing, the  foundation  of  that  structure  which  has  been  so 
long  building,  and  which,  though  not  yet  completed, 
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and  far  from  perfect,  has  so  long  stood  and  flourished ;  — 
in  shorty  how  to  afford  to  the  productive  labourers  of 
this  country  some  greater,  and  fairer,  share  in  the  fruits 
of  their  labour,  than  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed. 

Here  is  a  change  proposed  for  this  object  only,  with 
no  pulling  down,  but  only  new  ordering  and  arranging 
the  present  machinery,  to  make  it  work  more  easily, 
and  last  the  longer, — to  relieve  the  present  friction, 
and  take  off  the  unequal  pressure  from  those  parts 
which  set  the  whole  in  motion,  and  keep  it  going ;  -^ 
to  raise  the  steam  power,  by  providing  more,  and  better 
fuel. 

What  is  this  proposal,  but  to  feed  the  people  better, 
and  more  cheaply,  and  to  bring  more  easily  within 
their  reach,  more  of  the  comforts,  and  enjoyments,  of 
life  ?  To  increase  the  steam,  by  making  the  fire  burn 
brighter  ?  And,  in  the  change  proposed  for  this  object, 
where  is  the  innovation  ? 

In  what  respect  would  the  proposed  Property  Tax 
differ  from  the  Land  Tax  Act,  passed  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary  (1692),  upwards  of 
150  years  ago,  confirmed  and  made  perpetual  by  the 
Act  38  Geo.  III.  c.  60,  subject  to  redemption ;  and  by 
several  subsequent  Acts,  in  the  same  reign,  again  and 
again  recognised,  and  confirmed  ? 

The  Act  of  William  and  Mary  directed  an  assessment 
of  4«.  in  the  pound  upon  all  real  estate  assessed  on  the 
bond  fide  rack-rent,  and  on  offices  (except  naval  and 
military);  and  on  personal  estate  24^.  per  100/.,  or  4^. 
in  the  pound  on  6/.,  the  then  legal  rate  of  interest ; 
stock  on  land,  and  household  property,  being  exempt. 

Why  that  equal  and  just  law  has  not  since  been  car- 
ried out  in  its  true  spirit,  it  is  needless  now  to  inquire. 
But,  carrying  out  this  law  now,  150  years  and  more 
after  it  was  made,  and  adapting  it,  in  its  spirit,  and  in- 
tention, to  the  present,  times,  can  be  no  innovation. 
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A  full  and  fair  valuation  was  directed  to  be  made,  of 
all  the  property  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  King's  Re- 
membrancer in  the  Exchequer  was  required  by  the 
Act  (s.  9.)  to  ingross  in  a  book,  made  of  parchment,  the 
several  sums  returned  to  him,  as  assessed  upon  every 
county,  riding,  city  and  town,  and  place  therein,  which 
returns  the  Commissioners,  appointed  for  putting  the 
Act  into  execution,  were  therein  directed  to  make. 

It  is  proposed  that  similar  directions  should  now  be 
given,  and  like  arrangements  made,  and  for  the  same 
purpose,  namely,  an  assessment  of  4«.  in  the  pound 
upon  all  real  estate  assessed  on  the  honafide  rack-rent ; 
and,  on  personal  estate,  at  the  same  rate  as  already  ex- 
plained. 

To  obtain  such  a  valuation  of  the  real  estate  of  the 
kingdom,  would  be  neither  difficult,  nor  expensive,  nor 
would  much  time  be  required,  with  the  ordnance  sur- 
veys, and  the  surveys  and  valuations  for  the  tithe  com- 
mutation, already  made.  It  will,  therefore,  be  for  those 
who  object,  to  state  the  grounds  of  their  objection  to 
this  part  of  the  proposed  scheme  for  a  system  of  equal 
and  direct  taxation. 

The  more  carefully  it  is  examined  in  all  its  details, 
the  more  clearly  it  will  be  seen,  that  it  is  founded  on 
the  just  and  sound  principle,  of  making  every  person 
contribute  to  the  necessities  of  the  State  in  proportion 
to  his  means  ;  and  that,  in  its  operation,  the  effect  will 
be,  to  impose  no  undue  portion  of  the  burden  to  be 
borne  on  any  particular  description  of  property,  or  class 
of  persons ;  but  to  spread  the  whole  equally  over  ally 
in  a  manner  most  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  all^ 
by  leaving  free  from  all  imposts,  bonds,  and  shackles  of 
every  sort,  the  labour  and  skill,  the  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  the  manufactures  of  the  country,  and  the 
people  themselves,  to  increase  and  multiply,  according 
to  the  original  design  of  creation,  to  replenish  the  earth 
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and  subdue  it ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
thereof,  which  shall  then  be  to  them  for  meat. 

Whoever  says  that  this  is  innovation  and  injustice, 
naust  prove  it  to  be  so,  by  something  more  than  mere 
assertion ;  and  if  the  people  would  have  it  carried  out, 
they  must  demand  it,  through  their  representatives,  in 
a  proper  manner,  in  the  proper  place ;  and  they  must 
persist  in  so  demanding,  until  their  just  demand  be 
granted. 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  and,  if  possible,  would  be 
hardly  useful,  to  anticipate,  for  the  purpose  of  answer* 
ing,  all  the  objections  which  may  be  advanced  against 
the  proposed  change.  That  great  numbers  of  persons 
who  now  draw  their  means  of  subsistence  from  the 
public  moneys,  would  then  no  longer  be  able  to  do  so, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  true.  This  class  of  objectors  will, 
probably,  not  be  any  great  difficulty  in  the  settlement 
of  this  question,  between  the  State  and  the  people;- 
being  entitled  to  no  more  consideration,  as  affecting 
the  merits  of  the  question  itself,  than  were  the  stage- 
eoachmen  and  postillions  put  out  of  employment  by 
the  introduction  of  railways ;  and,  like  these,  so,  pro- 
bably, will  they  soon  find  employment  more  profitable 
to  themselves  and  others. 

But  there  is  one  objection  which  deserves  a  little 
more  attention,  considering  the  high  quarters  whence  it 
comes.  This  objection  was  advanced,  in  a  late  debate 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  leaders  of  all  parties, 
and  will  be  best  given  in  their  own  words. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  in  explanation 
of  his  unfortunate  reference  to  old  Arthur  Young's 
Agricultural  Tour  of  the  last  century,  as  an  authority 
for  the  Legislature  of  this  country  in  the  middle  of  the 
present  century :  "  What  that  dictum  condemned  was, 
the  attempt  to  raise  revenue  from  one  great  article  of 
taxation,  such  as  some  great,  and  all  absorbing,  tax  upon 
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property;  for  example,  the  system,  which  obtains  in 
Oriental  countries,  of  providing  for  very  nearly  all  the 
expenses  of  government  by  a  land  tax.'* 

This  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  Gladstone  as  follows : 
"  The  comparative  merits  of  direct,  and  indirect  taxa-> 
tion  may  be  a  subject  for  intellectual  exercitation  ;  but 
I  entirely  agree  with  my  Right  Honourable  Friend,  that 
indirect  taxation  is  deeply,  and  inextricably,  rooted  in 
our  financial  system,  and  that  it  is  neither  practicable, 
nor  possible,  to  get  rid  of  it." 

And  this  was  confirmed  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  as  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  party,  as  follows :  —  "I  think  the 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman  stated  very  accurately 
that,  the  direct  taxes  had  produced  21,000,000^.,  and 
the  indirect  taxes  something  more  than  39,000,000/. ; 
but  he  omitted  one  item  of  no  mean  importance,  and 
that  was  the  whole  local  taxation  of  the  country. 
.  ♦  .  .  We  have  no  wish  to  disturb  in  any  way  the 
balance  which  exists  between  direct,  and  indirect  taxa- 
tion." 

And  next  came  Mr.  T.  Baring,  with  a  short  quietus^ 
to  all  such  visionary  schemes,  on  the  simple  authority  of 
his  own  self-^satisfactory  dictum.  He  said,  he  was 
«<  satisfied  that  60,000,000/.  could  not  be  levied  solely 
by  direct  taxation ;  and,  even  if  it  could,  the  effect 
would  be  injurious,  inasmuch  as  it  would  tend  to  send 
available  capital  from  the  country." 

Now,  these,  as  the  opinions  of  persons  holding  high 
and  responsible  positions  in  the  country,  will  carry  a 
certain  weight,  and  are  entitled  to  consideration,  espe* 
cially  that  of  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
whose  opinion,  on  any  subject  on  which  he  thinks  him- 
self  qualified  to  give  it,  quite  independently  of  his  posi- 
tion, may  be  expected  always  to  carry  weight  with 
reflecting  minds.  But,  on  the  present  question,  what  is 
the  value  of  the  objection  on  the  ground  stated  by  him* 
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namely,  that  it  is  a  system  borrowed  from  Oriental 
countries  ? 

If  it  be  so,  are  not  nearly  all  our  usages  of  Oriental 
origin  ?  Is  not  our  system  of  tithes,  the  most  ancient 
of  all,  of  Oriental  origin  ?  Is  not  the  institution  of  an 
hereditary  monarchy  the  same  ?  Is  not  the  Bible  itself, 
on  which  we  purport  to  found  all  our  institutions,  the 
same  ? 

If  Oriental  countries  furnish  us  with  instances  of 
despotic  governments,  do  they  not  also  furnish  us  with, 
at  least,  as  many  instances  of  the  highest  wisdom  for 
the  conduct  of  human  affairs  ?  If  this  be  so,  as,  surely, 
must  be  admitted,  then  the  prejudice  intended  by  this 
reference  to  Oriental  countries,  is  groundless,  and 
nothing  is  gained.  The  question  must  stand,  or  fall,  on 
some  other  ground  than  this. 

And  next,  Mr.  Gladstone,  whose  delight,  and  success, 
in  "  intellectual  exercitation "  seems  to  be  generally 
acknowledged  ;  — what  does  he  say  ? —  but  that,  in  his 
opinion,  ^^  indirect  taxation  is  so  deeply  and  inextri- 
cably rooted  in  our  financial  system,  that  it  is  neither 
practicable,  nor. possible,  to  get  rid  of  it." 

Certainly,  if  not  possible,  it  is  not  practicable.  But, 
if  possible,  it  may  be  practicable.  Now,  here  are  two 
questions,  and  if  the  first  be  decided  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, it  is  unnecessary  to  consider  the  second.  But 
here  both  these  questions  have  been  treated  of,  and  the 
possible,  and  the  practicable,  have  both  been  shown, 
and  proved,  as  far  as  facts  and  figures  can  prove  what 
has  never  been  tried. 

Mr.  Disraeli  ''has  no  wish  to  disturb  the  balance 
which  exists  between  direct  and  indirect  taxation." 
This  assumes  that  there  is  a  balance  already ;  but  many 
think  quite  the  contrary,  and  that  one  scale  kicks  the 
beam.  Which  of  these  two  opinions  is  nearest  right, 
the  facts  and  figures  here  given  will  show. 
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Mr.  T.  Baring  is  satisfied  that  the  required  sum 
"  could  not  be  levied  solely  by  direct  taxation,  and  that, 
if  it  could,  it  would  tend  to  send  available  capital  from 
the  country." 

Would  it— why  ?  Mr.  T.  Baring  has  given  no  rea- 
sons why.  But  here  are  the  reasons  why  such  would 
not  be  the  tendency ;  and  that  the  tendency  is  quite 
the  other  way. 

Capital,  as  is  well  known,  invariably  goes  where  it 
finds  the  most  profitable  employment ;  and,  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  most  abundant  in  this  country,  is  the  evi- 
dence that  it  is  more  profitably  employed  in  this  than 
in  any  other  country.  By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the 
moveable  capital  of  this  country  is  embarked  in  trade 
and  commerce,  and  manufactures.  Now,  it  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that,  the  releasing  trade  and  commerce, 
and  manufactures,  from  all  taxes,  cannot  render  these 
employments  less  profitable  investments  for  capitaL 

What  description  of  property,  then,  would  be  sent 
out  of  the  country?  The  land  we  have  got  must 
remain  with  us.  No  other  description  of  property  than 
that  which  would  come  under  one  of  these  two  heads  is 
proposed  to  be  touched.  Money  would  not  go  as  long 
as  it  could  be  more  profitably  employed  here  than  else- 
where. Land  could  not  go.  But,  if  it  be  said  that 
land,  being  so  heavily  taxed,  would  go  down  in  value, 
that  will  be  a  fair  subject  for  inquiry. 

It  has  been  already  shown,  that  land  is  less  heavily 
taxed  than  any  other  description  of  property  in  this 
country.  It  has  also  been  shown,  in  the  account 
between  land,  and  all  other  property,  that  the  amount 
of  taxes  proposed  to  be  taken  off,  is  much  greater  than 
the  amount  proposed  to  be  put  on,  land. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  average  price  of  land 

'  in  this  country  is  very  much  higher  than  in  any  other 

country  in  the  world.     It  is,  therefore,  plain  that  land 
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is  more  valuable  in  this  country  than  in  any  other. 
That  arises,  no  doubt,  from  many  causes,  and  one  of 
these  is  in  the  fact  of  the  limited  supply.  That  must 
always  remain  much  the  same.  Another  cause  is  in  the 
supposed  security  of  the  owner's  enjoyment.  That  has 
not  been  diminished  by  the  experiments  hitherto  tried 
in  Free  Trade  and  Direct  Taxation ;  and,  therefore,  the 
extension  of  this  system,  as  proposed,  can  furnish  no 
ground  for  apprehension  that  the  tendency  would  be  to 
diminish  such  security.  On  the  contrary,  have  not  the 
effects  of  these  experiments  been  to  increase  rents  and 
the  value  of  land?  And  is  it  not  reasonable  to  expect 
that,  if  these  were  carefully  carried  further,  the  same 
effects  would  follow,  in  a  still  further  increase  of  rents, 
and  the  value  of  land  ? 

But,  is  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  country  in 
general,  and  the  increased  comforts  and  enjoyments  of 
the  people  in  particular,  nothing  in  this  question  ?  Is 
not  the  security  of  all  property  thereby  increased,  as 
well  as  the  property  itself  increased?  There  is  no 
country  in  the  world  where  property  is  so  secure  as  in 
this;  no  country  where  property  is  so  highly  valued, 
and  is  so  valuable,  as  in  this ;  no  country  where  pro- 
perty purchases  so  many  comforts,  and  enjoyments,  as  in 
this;  no  country  which  possesses  such  vast  resources, 
such  means  of  wealth,  prosperity,  and  greatness,  or 
which  is  so  lightly  taxed  in  proportion  to  its  resources, 
as  this. 

Few,  as  Coleridge  has  truly  said,  are  sufficiently 
aware  how  much  reason  most  of  us  have,  even  as 
common  moral  livers,  to  thank  God  for  being  En- 
glishmen. 

It  would  furnish  grounds  both  for  humility  towards 
Providence,  and  for  increased  attachment  to  our  coun- 
try, if  each  individual  could  but  see  and  feel,  how  large 
a  part  of  his  innocence  he  owes  to  his  birth,  breeding, 
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and  residence  in  Great  Britain.  The  administration  o( 
the  laws,  the  almost  continual  preaching  of  moral  pru- 
dence ;  the  pressure  of  our  ranks  on  each  other,  with 
the  consequent  reserve  and  watchfulness  of  demeanour 
in  the  separate  ranks,  and  the  emulation  in  the  sub- 
ordinate ;  the  vast  depth,  expansion,  and  systematic 
movements  of  our  trade ;  and  the  consequent  inter- 
dependence, the  arterial,  or  nerve-like,  network  of 
property,  which  make  every  deviation  from  outward 
integrity,  a  calculable  loss  to  the  offending  individual 
himself  from  its  mere  effects,  as  obstruction  and  irregu- 
larity ;  and,  lastly,  the  naturalness  of  doing  as  others 
do ;  these,  and  the  like  influences  peculiar,  some  in  the 
kind,  and  all  in  the  degree,  to  this  privileged  island,  are 
the  buttresses  on  which  our  foundationless  well-doing  is 
npholden,  even  as  a  house  of  cards,  the  architecture  of 
our  infancy,  in  which  each  is  supported  by  all. 

And,  as  he  adds.  Well  then  may  we  pray,  '*  Give  us 
peace  in  our  time^  O  Lord/*'  Well  for  us  if  no  revolu- 
tion, or  other  general  visitation,  betray  the  true  state  of 
our  national  morality !  Well  will  it  be  for  as  many  of 
us  as  have  duly  reflected  on  the  prophet's  assurance, 
"  That  we  must  take  root  downwards,  if  we  would  bear 
fruit  upwards.**  If  we  have  obtained  a  good  name,  so 
that  the  nations  around  us  have  displayed  a  disposition 
to  follow  our  example,  and  imitate  our  institutions,  well 
will  it  be  for  all,  and  far  more  glorious,  and  to  our 
neighbours,  incomparably  more  instructive,  if  in  dis- 
tresses, to  which  all  countries  are  liable,  we  bestir  our- 
selves in  remedial  and  preventive  arrangements,  which 
all  nations  may,  more  or  less,  adopt ;  inasmuch  as  they 
are  grounded  on  principles  intelligible  to  all  rational, 
and  obligatory  on  all  moral  beings  ;  inasmuch,  as 
having  been  taught  by  God's  word,  exampled  by  God's 
providence,  commanded  by  God's  law,  and  recom- 
mended by  God's  grace,  they  can  form  the  foundatiops 
of  a  Christian  community. 
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With  all  its  faultd^  with  all  its  national  evils,  in  no 
country  in  the  world  are  goodness  and  wisdom  so  much 
appreciated,  so  much  practised,  as  in  this.  In  no 
country  in  the  world  are  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  person  and  property,  so 
much  respected,  as  in  this.  In  no  country  in  the  world 
are  the  means  and  prospects  of  future  prosperity  so 
great,  as  in  this. 

For  these,  and  many  other  reasons  which  might  be 
enumerated,  there  would  be  no  such  tendency  as  appre- 
hended, to  send  available  capital  from  the  country. 
But  it  is  time  enough  to  answer  such  objections  as 
these,  when  reasons  for  the  objections  are  given.  In 
the  mean  time,  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  consider 
Sir  Robert  Peel  an  authority  on  this  question,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  opinion  expressed  by  him,  in  his  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  proposed  Income 
Tax,  23rd  March,  1842. 

^*  Another  objection  to  a  tax  on  incomes  is,  that  it 
has  a  great  tendency  to  drive  people  from  England. 
Why  has  not  the  present  system  of  taxation  a  tendency 
to  drive  people  out  of  the  country,  quite  as  great  as  the 
income  tax  ?  What  is  there  at  present  to  prevent  the 
great  landed  proprietors  of  this  country  from  living 
abroad,  and  from  escaping  thereby  the  effects  of  both 
direct  and  indirect  taxation  ?  But  what  I  propose  is, 
that  those  classes  should  be  subjected  to  a  direct  contri- 
bution to  the  revenue,  and  from  that  contribution,  I 
apprehend,  they  cannot  possibly  escape.  At  least 
then,  my  scheme  has  this  advantage,  that  I  call  on  him, 
who  chooses,  either  for  his  amusement  or  pleasure,  to 
travel  abroad,  and  evade  taxation  at  home,  to  contribute 
his  fair  proportion  towards  the  revenue  of  this  country. 
But  I  do  even  more, — I  offer  an  inducement  to  the  ab- 
sentees to  return.  I  propose,  by  the  amended  tariff,  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  living  in  this  country,  which  haa 
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hitherto,  with  a  certain  class  at  least,  been  the  reason 
for  residence  abroad.  I  expect  that,  the  result  of  the 
new  tariff  will  be,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  articles  of  con- 
sumption in  this  country, — and,  let  me  ask,  will  not 
this  have  a  tendency  to  induce  absentees  to  return  t  I 
say  it  will !  If,  by  removing  prohibitory  duties,  and 
reducing  the  scale  of  duties  generally,  I  reduce  the 
cost  of  living,  I  contend  that,  instead  of  driving  capital 
out  of  the  country,  the  general  tendency  of  my  measure 
will  be,  to  induce  absentees  to  return,  and  to  insure 
their  remaining  when  once  they  come  back." 

If  such  were  the  effect  of  Sir  Robert  PeePs  new 
tSLYiS, — and  who  can  doubt  it  ? — how  much  more  visible 
must  be  that  result,  when  all  duties  are  at  once  swept 
away? — how  much  greater  must  be  the  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  living  in  this  country  when  all  duties  are 
removed  from  all  articles  of  food  and  raiment? — how 
much  stronger  must  be  the  tendency,  not  only  to  induce 
absentees  to  return  to  this  country,  but  to  prevent  all 
that  class  of  persons  from  seeking  a  residence  abroad  ? 

And  now  respecting,  the  property  to  be  taxed  under 
the  proposed  property  tax.  The  Act  4th  William  and 
Mary  has  been  very  closely  followed,  with  tbe  excep- 
tion only  of  mines,  minerals,  mills,  furnaces,  iron,  and 
other  works  and  manufactories,  canals^  railways,  turn- 
pike and  other  roads,  churches  and  other  buildings 
dedicated  to  public  worship;  all  which  are  omitted,  and 
proposed  to  be  free  from  any  tax.  For  these  excep- 
tions some  further  explanation  may  be  required. 

With  respect  to  churches,  and  other  places  of  public 
worship,  no  explanation  can  be  required  for  this  dis- 
tinction. 

With  respect  to  all  the  other  excepted  property,  the 
reasons  will  be  apparent  on  a  little  reflection.  All 
these  are  like  raw  materials,  or  workmen's  tools  ;  of  no 
intrinsic  value  but  as  the  means  of  wealth  under  the 
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application  of  capital  and  labour*  It  is,  therefore,  con- 
sidered that  to  tax  the  sources  of  wealth,  in  that  state, 
is  to  impair  them ;  and  thereby  to  defeat  one  of  the 
objects  mostly  to  be  regarded  in  all  taxation* 

Another,  and  by  no  means  unimportant  considera- 
tion, is  the  practical  difficulty  in  imposing  a  tax  on  such 
description  of  property,  and  the  great  vexation  and 
frequent  injustice  which  must  attend  the  levying  of 
such  a  tax* 

To  tax  mines  and  minerals,  which  are  lying  unworked 
in  the  earth,  supposes  an  estimate  first  made  of  the 
value;  and  that,  with  any  pretension  to  accuracy,  is 
impossible.  If  under  work,  then  the  estimate  of  value, 
if  not  impossible,  must  always  be  very  uncertain. 

If  the  i^ctual  value  of  the  workings  be  taken  (which 
can  be  obtained  only  by  a  most  obnoxious  inquisition), 
then  it  is  gross  injustice  to  levy  the  tax  on  profits, 
without  first  giving  credit  for  all  capital  advanced, 
and  making  full  allowances  for  all  wear  and  tear  of 
machinery,  and  current  expenses,  all  bad  debts,  and 
other  losses,  and  risks  of  trade.  All  this  is,  practically, 
impossible ;  and,  if  possible,  is,  in  principle,  wrong ; 
and,  in  practice,  injurious :  the  manifest  tendency  being, 
to  discourage  the  investment  of  capital,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  labour,  in  such  pursuits. 

The  same  reasons  apply  to  taxing  mills,  furnaces,  iron, 
and  other  works  and  manufactories.  All  these  are  but 
the  means  of  wealth  under  the  application  of  capital 
and  labour ;  and  to  tax  these  is  to  tax  the  workmen's 
tools;  and  thereby  to  discourage  the  investment  of 
capital,  and  the  employment  of  labour,  in  such  pursuits. 

The  same  apply  to  canals,  railways,  and  roads.  These 
have  been  made  at  great  cost-—  at  much  cost  are  main- 
tained—and are  but  the  channels  which  lead  to  the 
nation's  wealth. 

To  attempt  to  tax  these  is,  therefore,  as  unwise  as  it 

T  4 
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is  unjust;  and  must  ever  involve  a  lai^e  amount  of 
vexation^  fraud,  and  perjury,  from  a  natural  desire  to 
evade,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  injustice. 

Nor  is  there,  in  these  exemptions  in  favour  of  trade, 
any  invidious  or  unjust  distinction  prejudicial  to  the 
agriculture  of  the  country.  In  every  country  the  land 
is  to  the  State  as  the  foundation-stone  is  to  the  build- 
ing, —  part  and  parcel  of  it,  —  so  intimately  connected 
\^ith  it  as  to  be  essential  for  its  standing.  Agriculture 
and  trade,  therefore,  do  not  stand  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  State,  and  are  not  to  be  regulated  altogether 
on  the  same  principles,  the  land  being  essentially  part 
and  parcel  of  the  State.  That  a  land-owner  ought  not 
to  regard  his  estate  as  a  merchant  his  cargo,  or  a  shop« 
keeper  his  stock,  admits  of  easy  proof  from  the  different 
tenure  of  landed  property,  and  from  the  purposes  of 
agriculture  itself,  which  are,  ultimately,  the  same  as 
those  of  the  State.  If  the  continuance  and  independence 
of  the  State  be  the  object  of  agriculture,  the  final 
causes  of  the  State  must  be  the  final  causes  of  api- 
culture. If  the  negative  ends  of  a  State  be  attained  — 
namely,  its  own  safety  —  by  means  of  its  own  strength, 
and  the  protection  of  person  and  property  for  all  its 
members,  there  will  then  remain  its  positive  ends :  — - 
1.  To  make  the  means  of  subsistence  more  easy  to  each 
individual.  2.  To  secure  to  each  of  its  members  the 
hope  of  bettering  his  own  condition  or  that  of  hia 
children.  3.  The  development  of  those  faculties  which 
are  essential  to  his  humanity^  that  is,  to  his  rational 
and  moral  being. 

Such,  at  least,  is  the  appointed  aim  of  a  State ;  and 
at  whatever  distance  from  the  ideal  mark  the  existing 
circumstances  of  a  nation  may  unhappily  place  the 
actual  statesman,  still  every  movement  ought  to  be  in 
this  direction.  But  the  negative  merit  of  not  forward- 
'ng  the  debasement  and  virtual  disfranchisement  of  any 
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class  of  the  community,  may  be  demanded  of  every 
State  under  all  circumstances;  and  the  Government 
that  pleads  difficulties  in  repulse,  or  demur,  of  this 
claim,  impeaches  its  own  wisdom  and  fortitude.  But  as 
the  specific  ends  of  agriculture  are  the  maintenance, 
strength,  and  security  of  the  State,  so  must  its  ultimate 
ends  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  State,  even  as  the 
ultimate  end  of  the  spring  and  wheels  of  a  watch  must 
be  the  same  as  that  of  the  watch. 

An  injurious  system  may  be  denounced,  and  redress 
and  reform  may  be  demanded;  but  reform,  or  inno~ 
vation,  not  won  from  the  free  agent  by  the  presentation 
of  juster  views  and  nobler  interests,  it  were  folly  to 
propose,  and  worse  than  folly  to  attempt.  Madmen 
only  would  dream  of  digging  or  blowing  up  the  founda- 
tion of  a  house  in  order  to  employ  the  materials  in 
repairing  the  walls.  Nothing  more  can  be  asked  of  the 
State ;  no  other  duty  is  imposed  on  it,  than  to  withhold 
or  retract  all  extrinsic  and  artificial  aids  to  an  injurious 
system  ;  to  invalidate  claims  that,  instead  of  being  con- 
tained in  the  rights  of  its  proprietary  trustees,  are 
encroachments  on  its  own  rights,  and  a  destructive 
trespass  on  a  part  of  its  own  inalienable  and  untrans- 
ferable property  —  the  health,  strength,  honesty,  and 
filial  love  of  its  children. 

It  is  a  common  and  vulgar  error  to  attribute  the  de- 
privation and  suffering  in  this  country  to  the  great 
weight  of  taxation  under  which  it  labours.  That  this 
is  a  great  evil  is  undoubted;  and  that  it  is  the  in- 
evitable consequence  of  the  extravagance  and  mis- 
management of  former  Governments  must  be  admitted. 

But,  though  it  be  impossible  to  doubt  that  a  high 
rate  of  taxation  has  operated  as  a  clog  on  the  progress 
of  this  country,  yet  it  is  demonstrable  that  taxes,  the 
product  of  which  is  circulated  in  the  country  from 
which  they  are  raised,  can   never  seriously   injure   a 
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country  directly  by  the  mere  amounti  but  either  from 
the  time  or  circumstances  under  which  they  are  raised ; 
or^  from  the  injudicious  mode  in  which  they  are  levied; 
or,  from  the  improper  objects  to  which  they  are  applied. 

If  the  sum  received  in  dividends  on  the  National 
Debt  were  paid  in  taxes,  and  if  these  two  sums  pre- 
cisely coincided  in  amount,  and  if  there  were  no  ex* 
penses  of  collection,  and  if  the  taxes  did  not  interfere 
with  the  production  of  wealth,  the  National  Debt  would 
not  diminish  the  national  wealth,  though  it  could  not 
augment  it 

It  would  be  a  mere  matter  of  distribution.  But  the 
expense  of  collecting  the  national  revenue,  and  the 
interference  of  taxation  with  production,  are  so  much 
pure  loss ;  and,  by  the  avowal  of  these  two  sources  of 
expense  and  loss,  we  should  be  richer  if  we  were  re- 
lieved  of  the  National  Debt.  But  the  capital  of  the 
National  Debt  of  this  country,  although  nominally 
large,  has  no  real  existence.  It  is,  in  fact,  except  as  a 
mecuure  of  annuities,  a  mere  fiction;  and  if  it  were 
more  correctly  viewed,  it  would  cease  to  create  the 
uneasiness  which  is  so  frequently  expressed  about  its 
amount.  As  Coleridge  has  no  less  truly  than  beauti- 
fully expressed  it :  —  ^'  The  sun  may  draw  up  the 
moisture  from  the  river,  the  morass,  and  the  ocean,  to 
be  given  back  in  genial  showers  to  the  garden,  the 
pasture,  and  the  corn-field ;  but  it  may,  likewise,  force 
upward  the  moisture  from  the  fields  of  industry,  to 
drop  it  on  the  stagnant  pool,  the  saturated  swamp,  or 
the  unprofitable  sand-waste."  And,  as  he  adds,  the 
corruptions  of  a  system  can  be  duly  appreciated  by 
those  only  who  have  contemplated  the  system  in  that 
ideal  state  of  perfection  exhibited  by  the  reason,  —  the 
nearest  possible  approximation  to  which,  under  existing 
circumstances,  it  is  the  business  of  prudential  under- 
standing to  realise. 
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If,  then,  we  would  master  the  ideal  of  a  beneficent  and 
judicious  system  of  finance,  as  the  preliminary  to  all  pro- 
fitable insight  into  the  defects  of  any  particular  system 
in  actual  existence,  an  apter  illustration,  perhaps,  can- 
not be  found  than  in  those  vast  and  fertile  tracts  of 
land  in  the  East,  which  owe  all  their  fertility  to  artifi-^ 
cial  irrigation. 

The  tanks  and  reservoirs  would  represent  the  capital 
of  a  nation  ;  while  the  numberless  rills,  hourly  varying 
their  channels  and  directions  under  the  labourer's  spade, 
would  give  a  pleasing  image  of  the  dispersion  of  that 
capital  through  the  whole  population,  by  the  joint  effect 
of  taxation  and  trade.  For  taxation  itself  is  a  part 
of  commerce,  and  the  Government  may  be  fairly  consi- 
dered as  a  great  manufacturing-house,  carrying  on  in 
different  places,  by  means  of  its  partners  and  overseers, 
the  trades  of  the  ship-builder,  the  clothier,  the  iron- 
founder,  and  the  like.  As  long  as  a  balance  is  preserved 
between  the  receipts,  and  the  returns,  of  government  in 
their  amount,  quickness,  and  degree  of  dispersion ;  as 
long  as  the  due  proportion  obtains  in  the  sums  levied, 
to  the  mass  in  productive  circulation ;  so  long  does 
the  wealth  and  circumstantial  prosperity  of  the  nation 
(its  outward  prosperity),  remain  unaffected ;  or,  rather> 
they  will  appear  to  increase  in  consequence  of  the 
additional  stimulus  given  to  the  circulation  itself  by  the 
reproductive  action  of  all  large  capitals,  and  through  the 
check  which  taxation,  in  its  own  nature,  gives  to  the 
indolence  of  the  wealthy,  in  its  continual  transfer  of 
property  to  the  industrious  and  enterprising.  If  dif- 
ferent periods  be  taken,  and  if  the  comparative  weight 
of  the  taxe^  at  each  be  calculated,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
not  by  the  sum  levied  on  each  individual,  but  by  the 
sum  left  in  his  possession,  the  settlement  of  the  account 
will  be  in  favour  of  the  national  wealth,  to  the  amount 
of  all  the  additional  productive  labour  sustained,  or  ex- 
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cited,  by  the  taxes,  daring  the  intervals  between  their 
afflux,  and  their  re-absorption. 

Buty  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  direct  ratio  to  this  in- 
crease, will  be  the  distress  produced  by  the  disturbance  I 
of  this  balance,  by  the  loss  of  this  proportion ;  and  the 
operation  of  the  distress  will  be,  at  least,  equal  to  the 
total  amount  of  the  difference  between  the  taxes  still 
levied,  and  the  quantum  of  aid  withdrawn  from  indivi- 
duals by  the  abandonment  of  others ;  not  overlooking 
the  further  quantum,  which  the  taxes,  that  still  remain, 
have  ceased  to  give,  by  the  altered  mode  of  their  re- 
dispersion.  But  to  this  we  must  add  the  number  of 
persons  raised,  and  reared,  in  consequence  of  the  demand 
created  by  the  preceding  state  of  things,  and  now  dis- 
charged from  their  occupations:  whether  the  latter 
belong  exclusively  to  the  executive  power,  as  that  of 
soldiers,  and  the  like,  or  from  those  in  which  the 
labourers  for  the  nation  in  general  are  already  suffi- 
ciently numerous.  Both  these  classes  are  thrown  back 
on  the  public,  and  sent  to  a  table  where  every  seat 
is  pre-occupied.  The  employment  lessens  as  the  number 
of  men  to  be  employed  is  increased  ;  and  not  merely  in 
the  same,  but  &om  additional,  causes ;  and,  from  the  in- 
direct consequences  of  those  already  stated,  in  a  far 
greater  ratio^  For,  it  may  easily  happen,  that  the 
very  same  change  which  had  produced  this  dispersion 
at  home,  may,  from  equivalent  causes,  have  embarrassed 
the  countries  in  commercial  connection  with  us.  At  one 
and  the  same  time,  the  great  customer  at  home  wants 
less,  and  our  customers  abroad  are  able  to  buy  less. 

The  conjoint  action  of  these  circumstances  will  fur- 
nish, for  a  mind  capable  of  combining  them,  a  sufficient 
solution  of  the  melancholy  fact.  They  cannot  but 
occasion  much  distress,  much  obstruction;  and  these 
again,  in  their  re-action,  are  sure  to  be  more  than 
doubled  by  the  still  greater,  and  universal,  alarm,  and 
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by  the  consequent  check  of  confidence^  and  enterprise, 
which  they  never  fail  to  produce. 

Now^  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  these  causes  have  all 
existed  to  a  very  extraordinary  degree,  and  worked 
with  united  strength,  in  this  country,  since  the  termi- 
nation of  the  long  war.  It  was  one  among  the  many 
anomalies  of  that  war,  that  it  acted,  after  a  few  years, 
as  a  universal  stimulant.  We  almost  monopolised  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  The  high  wages  of  our 
artisans^  and  the  high  prices  of  agricultural  produce, 
intercirculated.  Leases  of  no  unusual  length,  not 
seldom  enabled  the  provident  and  thrifty  farmer  to 
purchase  the  estate  he  had  rented.  Everywhere  might 
be  seen  roads^  railways,  docks,  canals,  made,  making, 
and  projected ;  villages  swelling  into  towns,  while  the 
metropolis  surrounded  itself,  and  became  (as  it  were) 
set  with  new  cities.  Finally,  in  spite  of  all  the  waste 
and  havoc  of  a  twenty  years'  war,  the  population  of  the 
empire  was  increased  by  more  than  two  millions.  The 
efforts  and  war  expenditure  of  the  nation,  and  the 
yearly  revenue,  were  augmented  in  the  same  pro- 
portion ;  and  to  all  this  must  be  added  the  fact,  that 
the  war  was  at  last  brought  to  its  conclusion  by  a  con- 
centration, or  by  a  spasm  of  energy,  and,  consequently, 
by  an  anticipation  of  our  resources.  We  conquered 
by  compelling  reversionary  power  into  alliance  with 
our  existing  and  natural  strength.  The  first  intoxica- 
tion of  triumph  having  passed  over,  this  agony  of  glory 
was  succeeded,  of  course,  by  a  general  stiffness  and 
relaxation.  The  antagonistic  passions  came  into  play ; 
financial  solicitude  was  blended  with  constitutional  and 
political  jealousies,  and  both  were  exacerbated  by  per- 
sonal imprudences,  the  chief  injury  of  which  consisted 
in  their  own  tendency  to  disgust,  and  alienate,  the 
public  feeling.  And,  with  all  this,  the  financial  errors 
and  prejudices,  even  of  the  more  educated  classes  - — 
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in  shorty  the  general  want  or  imperfection  of  clear  views, 
and  a  scientific  insight  into  the  true  effects  and  in- 
fluences of  taxation,  and  the  mode  of  its  operation- 
became  now  a  real  misfortune,  and  opened  an  additional 
source  of  temporary  embarrassment.  Retrenchment 
could  no  longer  proceed  by  cautious  and  calculated 
steps,  but  was  compelled  to  hurry  forward,  like  one 
who,  crossing  the  sands  at  too  late  an  hour,  finds  him- 
self threatened  by  the  inrush  of  the  tide.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  a  truth,  susceptible  of  little  less  than  mathe- 
matical demonstration,  that  the  more  and  the  more  sud- 
denly the  revenue  was  diminished  by  the  abandonment 
of  the  war  taxes,  the  greater  would  be  the  disturbance 
of  the  balance;  so  that  the  agriculturist,  the  manu- 
facturer, or  the  tradesman, — all,  in  short,  but  annui- 
tants and  fixed  stipendiaries, — who,  during  the  war» 
having  paid  as  five,  had  fifteen  left  behind,  but  shortly 
had  less  than  ten,  after  having  paid  but  two  and  a  half. 
What  was  the  pressure  then  placed  upon  the  country 
when  to  all  this  is  added  the  operatian  of  the  return 
to  cash  payments,  in  pure  coin,  of  former  intrinsic 
value,  so  as,  in  effect,  to  reimpose  the  amount  of  taxes 
nominally  remitted,  may  be  easily  understood. 

And  yet,  under  all  this  pressure,  the  power  and 
prosperity  of  the  nation  has  been  increasing  during  the 
same  period,  with  an  accelerated  force  unprecedented 
in  any  country ! 

To  a  combination  of  many  causes  must  this  be  at* 
tributed,  but  chiefly  to  vast  resources  brought  into 
activity  by  the  energy,  labour,  an  d  skill  of  a  multitude 
of  enterprising  individuals,  encouraged  and  asasted  by 
the  timely  relaxation  of  many  of  th  ose  bonds,  and  fet- 
ters, by  which  the  trade  and  productive  industry  of  the 
country  had  been  bound  down  and  restricted.  By 
increasing,  and  cheapening,  the  food  of  the  people,  and 
leaving  them  more  free  to  labour  and  to  produce,  and 
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thereby  to  accunaulate  new  capital  for  further  employ-- 
ment  and  further  enterprise,  and  thus  increasing  and 
extending  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  nation. 

If  the  causes  of  the  many  and  serious  evils,  here 
referred  to,  have  been  so  far  diminished  in  number,  and 
mitigated  in  effect,  by  the  adoption  in  practice  of  these 
new  and  improved  principles  of  legislation,  how  great 
is  the  encouragement  to  proceed  in  the  same  line  of 
improvement  I 

The  universal  practice,  consequent  on  the  present 
system,. of  enhancing  the  sale  price  of  every  article  sub- 
ject to  taxation,  to  remunerate  the  dealer  for  his 
advance  of  the  amount  of  the  tax  in  the  first  instance, 
calculated  not  only  at  the  rate  of  trade  profit,  but  also 
on  the  presumption  of  bad  debts,  and  this  additional 
per-centage  repeated  at  each  intermediate  stage  of  its 
elaboration  and  distribution,  from  the  grower,  or  im- 
porter, or  manufacturer,  to  the  last  retailer  exclusively, 
is  not  one  of  the  least  operative  evils  inflicted  on  the 
whole  community.  Necessary,  and,  therefore,  justifi- 
able, as  this  plan  of  reprisal  by  anticipation  may  be  in 
the  case  of  each  individual  dealer,  yet,  taken  collectively, 
and  without  reference  to  persons,  the  system  itself 
which,  not  only  authorises,  but  also  renders  necessary 
this  sort  of  nondescript  privateering  is  rather  startling 
to  an  unfamiliarised  conscience;  and,  by  a  curious 
anomaly,  these  exactions  are  not  promiscuous,  only 
because  the  letters  of  marquee  and  reprisal,  under  this 
system,  grant  a  free  pass  to  the  offending  party. 

Or,  if  the  law  maxim,  volentibus  turn  Jit  injuria^  be 
applicable  in  this  case,  it  may  perhaps  be  described 
more  courteously  as  a  benefit  society  of  all  the  careful 
and  honest  men  in  the  kingdom,  to  pay  the  debts  of  the 
dishonest  or  improvident.  It  is  mentioned  here,  how- 
ever, as  one  of  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  pre- 
sent system  of  laying  the  taxes  on  things  in  common 
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use  for  the  daily  necessities  of  life,  and  as  one  of  the 
principal  appendages  to  the  twin  paramount  causes,  the 
present  state  of  the  currency,  and  the  national  debt,  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  conjoint  results.  If  we  would  learn 
what  these  results  are, — some  may  be  seen  in  the 
30,000  unemployed  workmen  now  (1857)  parading  the 
streets  of  London  without  work,  and  almost  without 
food  or  clothing;  in  the  country,  a  peasantry  sinking 
into  pauperism,  step  for  step  with  the  rise  of  the 
farmers'  profits,  and  indulgences. 

Fluctuation  in  the  wages  of  labour,  alternate  priva- 
tion and  excess  (not  in  all  at  the  same  time,  but  sue* 
cessively  in  each),  consequent  improvidence,  and^  over 
all,  discontent,  and  a  system  of  factious  confederacy: 
these  form  the  history  of  our  cities,  towns,  and  country. 
On  the  side  of  the  landlord,  and  his  compeers,  the  pre- 
sence of  the  same  causes  are  attested  by  answerable 
efiects.  Great  as  their  effects  were  on  the  increase  of 
prices  in  the  necessaries  of  life,  they  were  still  greater, 
disproportionally  greater,  in  all  articles  of  show  and 
luxury.  With  few  exceptions,  it  became  difficult,  and 
at  length  impracticable,  for  the  gentry  of  the  land,  for 
the  possessors  of  fixed  property,  to  retain  the  rank  of 
their  ancestors,  or  of  their  own  former  establishments, 
without  joining  in  the  general  competition  for  sudden 
and  inordinate  gains.  The  temptation  of  obtaining 
more  than  the  legal  interest  for  their  principal,  became 
more  and  more  strong  with  all  persons  who,  neither 
trading  nor  farming,  had  lived  on  the  interest  of  their 
fortunes.  It  was  in  this  class  that  the  rash,  and,  too 
frequently,  the  unprincipled  projector,  found  his  readiest 
dupes.  The  secret  history  of  too  many  of  the  joint 
stock  speculations  only  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis, 
would  supply  an  afflicting,  but  instructive,  comment 

Not  that  these  were  results  of  an  increased  momentum 
in  the  spirit  of  trade,  but  of  the  system  which  restricted 
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trade^  and  impeded  it  in  its'natural  channels,  by  artificial 
obstructions,  thereby  forcibly  diverting  it  into  unnatural 
channels,  where  it  soon  dried  up,  leaving  only  a  sandy 
and  desert  waste,  with  little  or  nothing  of  a  fertilising 
deposit ;  and,  so  far  from  extending,  checking  the  com- 
mercial spirit  of  the  nation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  an 
inevitable  consequence,  depressing  the  agricultural ;  for 
in  this  country  at  least,  if  not  in  all  countries,  the  agri- 
cultural must  ever  be  inseparable  from,  and  in  a  great 
measure  dependant  on,  the  commercial  interest. 

Many  and  great  have  been,  and  are,  the  evils  which 
have  afflicted  this  country,  but  so  greatly  have  all  these 
been  aggravated  by  the  operation  of  our  revenue  laws^ 
reflected  in  the  habits,  and  tendencies,  of  the  labouring 
classes  especially,  that  here,  it  may  be  truly  said,  is  the 
ground-work  of  our  national  calamity,  and  the  main 
predisposing  cause  of  all  our  past,  and  present,  distresses. 
If  the  spirit  of  commerce  were  only  now  set  free,  she 
would  carry  such  healing  on  her  wings,  the  strength  of 
the  nation  would  soon  be  so  increased,  and  the  people 
would  soon  bear  their  burdens  so  easily,  that  past  errors 
would  soon  be  forgotten,  and  they  would  remember 
their  afflictions  no  more. 

But,  if  the  wings  be  pinioned,  and  confined,  by  a  much 
longer  continuance  of  the  present  vicious  system  of  taxa- 
tion, the  natural  and  certain  increase  of  population, 
which  must  become  excessive  —  with  reference  to  the 
means  of  employment  and  subsistence  —  with  all  the 
juries  that  follow  in  its  train,  will  produce  a  state  of 
things  so  opposed  to  the  simplicity  of  nature,  that 
Heaven  itself  will  almost  be  deprived  of  the  power  of 
conferring  blessings  on  the  nation,  and  even  a  super- 
abundant harvest  will  be  complained  of  as  an  evil,  and 
the  recurrence  of  the  same  as  a  ruinous  calamity. 
Princely  capitals  will  still  be  accumulated,  but  will  be 
but  telegraphs  of  coming  troubles;   of  the  return  of 
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those  times  of  frequent  failures,  with  all  the  di'sgraceful 
secrets  of  fraud  and  folly,  of  unprincipled  vanity  in  ex- 
pending, and  desperate  speculation  in  retrieving ;  when 
bankruptcies  spread  like  a  fever,  at  once  contagious  and 
epidemic ;  when  no  man's  treasure  is  safe  who  has 
adopted  the  ordinary  means  of  safety,  neither  the  high 
nor  the  humble ;  when  the  lords'  rents  and  the  farmers' 
store,  entrusted,  perhaps  but  as  yesterday,  are  asked 
after  at  closed  doors !  —  but,  worst  of  all,  in  its  moral 
influences,  as  well  as  in  the  cruelty  of  suffering ;  when 
the  old  labourer's  savings^  or,  as  Coleridge  expressively 
and  truly  calls  them—-"  the  precious  robberies  of  self- 
denial  from  every  day's  comforts ;"  when  the  orphan's 
funds,  the  widow's  livelihood,  the  fond  confiding  sister's 
humble  fortune,  are  found  among  the  victims  to  the 
remorseless  mania  of  dishonest  speculation,  or  the  despe- 
rate cowardice  of  embarrassment ;  to  the  drunken  stupor 
of  a  usurious  selfishness  which^  for  a  few  months'  res- 
pite, dares'  incur  a  debt  of  guilt  and  infamy,  for  which 
the  grave  itself  can  plead  no  statute  of  limitation. 

This  is  the  character  which  Milton  has  so  philosophi- 
cally, as  well  as  sublimely,  embodied  in  the  Satan  of 
his  **  Paradise  Lost."  Alasl  too  often  has  it  been  em- 
bodied in  real  life.  Too  often  has  it  given  a  dark  and 
ravage  grandeur  to  the  historie  page.  And,  whenever 
it  has  appeared,  under  whatever  circumstances  of  time 
•and  country,  the  same  ingredients  have  gone  to  its 
composition;  and  it  has  been  identified  by  the  same 
attributes,  so  forcibly  described  by  Coleridge  as  **  Hope 
in  which  there  is  no  cheerfulness ;  stedfastness  within, 
and  immovable  resolve,  with  outward  restlessness  and 
whirling  activity;  violence  srith  guile;  tenacity  with 
cunning;  and,  as  the  result  of  all,  interminableness  of 
object,  with  perfect  indifference  of  means." 

"  But,"  as  Coleridge  asks,  "  by  what  means  can  the 
lower  classes  be  ipade  to  learn  their  duties,  and  urged 
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to  practise  them?  The  human  race  may,  perhaps, 
possess  the  capability  of  all  excellence,  and  Truth  is 
omnipotent  to  a  mind  already  disciplined  for  its  recep- 
tion ;  but,  assuredly,  the  over-worked  labourer,  skulking 
into  an  ale-house,  is  not  likely  to  exemplify  the  one,  or 
prove  the  other.  In  that  barbarous  tumult  of  inimical 
interests  which  the  present  state  of  society  exhibits, 
religion  appears  to  offer  the  only  means  universally 
efficient.  The  perfectness  of  future  men  is>  indeed,  a 
benevolent  tenet,  and  may  operate  on  a  few  visionaries, 
whose  studious  habits  supply  them  with  employment, 
and  seclude  them  from  temptation.  But  a  distant 
prospect,  which  we  are  never  to  reach,  will  seldom 
quicken  our  footsteps,  however  lovely  it  may  appear ; 
and  a  blessing,  which  not  ourselves,  but  posterity  ar- 
destined  to  enjoy,  will  scarcely  influence  the  actions  of 
any  —  still  less  of  the  ignorant,  the  prejudiced,  and  the 
selfish. 

"  Go  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor."  By  its  sim- 
plicity it  will  meet  their  comprehension,  by  its  benevo- 
lence soften  their  affections,  by  its  precepts  it  will  direct 
their  conduct,  by  the  vastness  of  its  motives  ensure 
their  obedience. 

The  situation  of  the  poor  is  perilous :  they  are,  indeed, 
both  **  from  within  and  from  without,  unarmed  to  all 
temptations."  Prudential  reasonings  will,  in  general, 
be  powerless  with  them ;  for  the  incitements  of  this 
world  are  weak,  in  proportion  as  we  are  wretched. 
They,  too,  who  live  from  hand  to  mouth  will  most  fre- 
quently become  improvident.  Possessing  no  stock  of 
happiness,  they  eagerly  seize  the  gratifications  of  the 
moment,  and  snatch  the  froth  from  the  wave  as  it  passes 
by  them.  Nor  is  the  desolate  state  of  their  families  a 
restraining  motive,  unsoftened  as  they  are  bj  education, 
and  benumbed  into  selfishness  by  the  torpedo  touch  of 
extreme  want.     Domestic  affections  depend  on  associa* 
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tion.  We  love  an  object  if,  as  often  as  we  see  or 
recollect  it^  an  agreeable  sensation  arises  in  our  minds. 
But,  alas!  how  should  he  glow  with  the  charities  of 
father  and  husband,  who,  gaining  scarcely  more  than  his 
own  necessities  demand,  must  have  been  accustomed  to 
regard  his  wife  and  children,  not  as  the  soothers  of 
finished  labour,  but  as  rivals  for  the  insufficient  meal! 
In  a  man  so  circumstanced,  the  tyranny  ^f  the  present 
can  be  overpowered  only  by  the  tenfold  mightiness  of  the 
future.  Religion  will  cheer  his  gloom  with  her  pro- 
mises, and,  by  habituating  his  mind  to  anticipate  an 
infinitely  great  revolution  hereafter,  may  prepare  it 
even  for  the  sudden  reception  of  a  less  degree  of 
amelioration  in  this  world. 

But,  if  we  would  confer  this  spiritual  and  mental 
benefit,  we  must  not  neglect  the  physical  and  bodily 
welfare.  We  must  not  make  the  free  gift  of  the 
spiritual  remedy  an  excuse  for  withholding  what  is  due 
to  the  bodily  maintenance  ^nd  comfort. 

If  the  revenue  laws  in  question  were  but  half  as 
productive  of  money  to  the  state,  as  they  are  of  guilt 
and  wretchedness  to  -die  people,  there  might  then,  per- 
haps, be  the  miserable  ground  of  sad  necessity  for  their 
further  continuance.  But,  if  this  mode  of  raising  re- 
venue be  attended  with  greater  loss  in  actual  money 
than  the  whole  amount  raised,  and  if  all  the  consequent 
guilt  and  wretchedness  to  the  people  be  an  addition  to 
this  loss,  then,  indeed,  is  this  system  an  absurdity,  as 
well  as  a  shame  and  disgrace  to  the  nation  which  con- 
tinues it ;  and  it  is  a  mockery  to  tell  people  who  are 
thus,  by  unjust  laws,  deprived  of  all  worldly  comforts, 
that  they  have  the  comforts  of  religion. 

The  happiness  of  mankind  is  the  end  of  virtue,  and 
truth  is  the  knowledge  of  the  means  ;  which  he  will  never 
seriously  attempt  to  discover,  who  has  not  habitually 
interested  himself  in  the  welfare  of  others.    The  searcher 
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after  truth  must  love  and  be  beloved ;  for  general  be- 
nevolence is  begotten,  and  rendered  permanent,  by  social 
and  domestic  affections.  Let  us  beware  of  that  proud 
philosophy  which  affects  to  inculcate  philanthropy  while 
it  denounces  every  home-born  feeling  by  which  it  is 
produced  and  nurtured.  The  paternal  and  filial  duties 
discipline  the  hearty  and  prepare  it  for  the  love  of  all 
mankind*  The  intensity  of  private  attachments  en- 
courages^  not  prevents,  universal,  benevolence.  The 
nearer  we  approach  to  the  sun,  the  more  intense  his 
heat :  yet  what  corner  of  the  system  does  he  not  cheer 
and  vivify  ? 

We  cannot  inculcate  on  the  minds  of  each  other  too 
often,  or  with  too  great  earnestness,  the  necessity  of 
cultivating  benevolent  affections.  We  should  be  cautious 
how  we  indulge  the  feelings  of  even  virtuous  indigna- 
tion. We  should  remember  that  vice  is  the  effect  of 
error,  and  the  offspring  of  surrounding  circumstances ; 
the  object,  therefore,  of  condolence,  not  of  anger.  But 
to  make  it  spread  from  the  understanding  to  the  affec-* 
tionsy  to  call  it  into  action,  not  only  in  the  great 
exertions  of  patriotism,  but  in  the  daily,  and  hourly, 
occurrences  of  social  life,  requires  the  most  watchful 
attentions  of  the  most  energetic  mind.  It  is  not  enough 
that  we  have  once  swallowed  these  truths  —  we  must 
feed  on  them,  as  insects  on  a  leaf,  till  the  whole  heart 
be  coloured  by  its  qualities,  and  show  its  food  in  every 
the  minutest  fibre. 

If  the  people  would  unite  and  take  counsel  together, 
and  with  moral  fortitude,  and  national  faith,  with  pa- 
triotic loyalty,  and  with  universal  beuevolence,  would 
make  their  appeal  to  the  Government  of  the  country, 
for  the  removal  of  these  most  obnoxious  and  injurious 
revenue  laws,  and  the  substitution  of  more  open,  just, 
and  simple  laws,  for  the  due  provision  of  the  proper 

means  and  maintenance  of  the  necessary  powers  of  the 
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state ;  if  the  land-owners  would  consider  themselves  as 
holding  offices  of  trust,  with  duties  to  be  performed  in 
the  sight  (^  God  and  their  country,  and  would  concern 
themselves  in  the  education,  as  well  as  in  the  instruction, 
of  their  natural  dependants;  and  if  the  manufacturers 
and  traders,  and  all  the  other  working  classes,  would 
concern  themselves  with  their  own  separate  and  peculiar 
duties,  and  learn  to  appreciate  the  honour  due  to  their 
respective  callings,  by  the  faithfulness  of  their  fulfil- 
ment, —  then  may  the  people  of  all  classes  rely  upon 
the  promise  of  the  King  of  kings,  by  the  mouth  of  his 
prophet  — 

"  Blessed  are  ye  that  sow  beside  all  waters.** 

Many  of  the  foregoing  observations  are  taken  from  the 
writings  of  that  great  moral  philosopher  and  poet,  Cole- 
ridge, and  in  his  own  words,  when  these  could  be  pro- 
perly applied;  but  often  in  a  manner  different  from  their 
original  application*  For,  however  abounding  in  high 
thoughts  was  that  great  man,  and  however  rich  in  varied 
and  expressive  language;  however  many  he  may  have 
helped  to  make  distinguished  writers  on  political  eco- 
nomy, he  will,  in  these  days,  himself  hardly  be  regarded 
as  an  authority  on  this  subject.  But  honour  to  his 
memory,  who  has  taught  many  of  the  best  and  greatest 
men  of  these  times  to  think  and  to  reflect,  and  whose 
name,  as  long  as  men  are  able  to  appreciate  the  noblest 
qualities  of  the  human  mind,  when  directed  to  the 
highest  aims,  will  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by 
his  countrymen ! 

Nor  will  many  of  the  writers,  distinguished  in  these 
days  as  authorities  on  subjects  of  political  economy,  be 
so  regarded  by  posterity.  When  one,  who  is  esteemed 
high  amongst  these,  has  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  and 
with  general  assent,  that  '*it  is  impossible  to  regard 
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such  taxes  as  really  fall  on  capital,  as  permanent  sources 
of  public  income,  and  that  it  is  not  from  capital,  but 
from  revenue,  that  all  permanent  taxes  should  be  de-^ 
rived ; "  and  when  this  is  taken,  and  with  general  con- 
currence, as  the  strong  ground  for  conclusive  reasoning 
against  a  system  of  direct  taxation,  it  requires  no  great 
discernment  to  see,  that  from  ground  so  loose  and  ill«* 
defined,  no  safe  conclusions  can  be  drawn;  nor  much 
foresight  to  pronounce  that)  on  such  ground  as  this,  no 
permanent  system  can  be  formed. 

Capital  may  be  shortly  described  as  the  accumulated 
savings  of  income;   and  it  may  be  admitted  that,  as 
capital  is  diminished,  in  the  same  proportion  are  dimi- 
nished ''  the  means  of  employing  and  facilitating  labour, 
and,  consequently,  the  annual  produce  of  the  country." 
But  to  apply  this  as  a  principle  against  direct  taxation,' 
is  altogether  illogical,  and  manifestly  erroneous.    If  the 
effect  of  direct  taxation  be  to  diminish  capital,  then  the 
principle  is   correctly  applied,   and    the   consequence 
assumed  may  be  supposed  to  follow.     But  to  assume, 
without  proof,  that  capital  is  diminished  by  direct  tax- 
ation, is  assuming  a  consequence  from  premises  which 
are  denied*   The  property  and  income-tax,  as  now  levied, 
is  a  direct  tax  on  property ;  but  does  this  necessarily 
diminish  capital  ?    May  it  not  altogether  be  paid  out  of 
income  ?    And  is  it  not,  in  fact^  generally  so  paid  ?   If 
so,  why  is  a  property-tax,  any  more  than  an  income-tax, 
a  tax  upon  capital?  The  diminution  of  income  by  a  heavy 
tax  may,  and  often  does,  lead  to  a  diminution  of  capital ; 
but  that  incidence  applies  equally  to  all  taxes,  direct  or 
indirect;  and  obviously  depends,  not  on  the  nature,  but 
on  the  amount,  of  the  tax.     If  the  tax  were  so  heavy  in 
amount,  that  it  could  be  met  only  by  a  sacrifice  of  part 
of  the  capital,  that  would  be  a  tax  upon  capital ;  and 
might  be  so  heavy,  as  to  be  a  confiscation  of  property. 
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But  sucli  a  tax  has  never  been  proposed  in  this  country^ 
in  modern  times,  nor  is  ever  likely  to  be  again ;  and, 
therefore,  it  cannot  be  to  such  a  case  as  this  that  the 
writer  in  question  refers*  No  doubt,  the  effect  of  such 
a  tax  would  be,  as  the  same  writer  adds,  *'  The  misap- 
plication and  destruction  of  the  means  of  production, 
which  would  not  only  defeat  every  attempt  to  render  it 
permanent,  but  would,  by  impoverishing  and  exhausting 
the  country,  render  all  other  taxes  completely  un« 
productive." 

This  may  be  sufficient  to  show  tliat  the  pretended  dis- 
tinction, as  commonly  used,  between  direct  and  indirect 
taxation,  is  no  distinction  at  all,  but  only  a  confusion  of 
terms,  calculated  to  deceive.  The  tendency  of  all  taxes 
is,  no  doubt,  to  press  upon  capital ;  but  not  necessarily 
to  diminish  it. 

.  But,  if  such  be  the  tendency,  as  must  be  admitted, 
it  can  be  clearly  shown,  and  here  is  shown,  that  such 
tendency  is  much  stronger  in  indirect,  than  in  direct, 
taxes.  There  is,  in  all  taxes,  more  or  less  of  a  counter- 
acting effect,  by  the  inducement,  or  necessity,' to  increased 
industry  and  skill,  to  repair  the  loss  to  those  who  pay 
them ;  but  the  loss  is  not  less,  nor  less  felt,  from  those 
taxes  which  are  indirect,  and  hidden  in  meal  and  malt, 
than  from  thos^  which  are  taken  directly  and  openly 
from  property.  But  the  fair  inference  is,  that  the 
beneficially  counteracting  influence,  in  the  inducement 
to  increased  exertion  to  repair  the  loss,  is  much  stronger 
when  that  loss  is  clearly  seen  and  known,  than  when 
unseen  and  unknown,  though  not  unfelt.  The  one 
may  be  compared  to  a  healthy  invigorating  action, 
renewing  and  bracing  up  all  the  natural  energies  of 
body  and  mind;  and  the  other  to  a  slow  poison,  in- 
sidiously pervading  the  whole  system,  producing  ex- 
haustion and  depression  of  body  and  mind,  but  without 
any  clear  insight  into  the  cause;  making  the  people 
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poorer    and   poorer,    by  degrees,   but   without    their 
knowing  exactly  why  or  how. 

The  writer,  before  quoted,  describes  a  tax  '*  to  be  direct 
when  it  is  immediately  taken  from  property  or  labour ; 
and  indirect  when  it  is  taken  from  them  by  making  their 
owners  pay  for  liberty  to  use  certain  articles,  or  to  exer- 
cise certain  privileges."  Assuming  this  definition,  mark 
his  reasons  for  his  preference.  He  says: — '^ Indirect 
taxes  have,  with  few  exceptions,  been  the  greatest 
favourites  both  of  princes  and  subjects,  and  there  are 
very  sufficient  reasons  for  the  preference  of  which  they 
have  so  generally  been  the  objects.  The  burden  of 
direct  taxation  is  palpable  and  obvious.  It  admits  of 
no  disguise  or  concealment,  but  makes  every  one  fully 
sensible  of  the  exact  amount  of  his  income  taken  by 
Government  We  are  all,  however,  extremely  averse 
from  parting  with  property,  except  we  obtain  some 
more  acceptable  equivalent  in  its  stead.  And  the  bene-* 
fits  derived  from  the  institution  of  government,  though 
of  the  highest  importance,  being  neither  so  very  ob- 
vious nor  striking,  as  to  be  readily  felt  and  appreciated 
by  the  bulk  of  the  people,  there  is,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  a  strong  disinclination  to  the  payment  of 
direct  taxes.  For  this  reason,  Governments  have  gene- 
rally had  recourse  to  those  that  are  indirect.  Instead 
of  exciting  the  prejudices  of  their  subjects  by  openly 
demanding  a  portion  of  their  incomes,  they  have  taxed 
the  articles  on  which  these  incomes  are  usually  ex- 
pended. This  ingenious  plan  conceals  the  amount  of 
taxation,  and  makes  its  payment  appear  in  some  measure 
voluntary.  The  tax  being  generally  paid,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  the  producers,  the  purchasers  confound  it 
with  the  natural  price  of  the  commodity.  No  separate 
demand  being  made  upon  them  for  the  tax,  it  escapes 
their  recollection;  and  the  article  which  they  receive 
seems   the  fair   equivalent   of    the   sacrifice   made  in 
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acquiring  it.  Such  taxes  have  also  the  advantage  of 
being  paid  by  degrees,  in  small  portions^  and  at  the 
time  when  the  commodities  are  wanted  for  consump- 
tion ;  or,  when  it  is  most  convenient  for  the  consumers 
to  pay  them." 

NoW|  the  meaning  of  all  this,  in  a  few  words,  is,  that 
the  Government  intentionally  deceives  the  people,  and 
that  the  people,  willing  to  be  deceived,  connive  at  the 
deception. 

If  this  be  so,  the  question,  whether  this  deceit  and 
connivance,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Government  or  the  people,  still  remains 
the  same.  If  this  *'  ingeniaui  plan "  of  concealment 
really  lighten  the  burden,  nothing  can  be  said  against 
it ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  increase  the  burden,  and 
greatly  aggravate  the  evil,  whether  the  people  consent 
or  not  (for,  if  they  consent,  it  can  only  be  in  ignorance), 
then  this  *'  ingenious  plan  "  is  nothing  less  than  a  dis- 
graceful fraud. 

The  real  question,  therefore,  is  in  no  degree  advanced 
by  this  view.  But  when  the  chief  argument  in  favour 
of  any  measure  rests  on  concealment,  that  alone  affords 
strong  ground  for  suspicion  that  something  unfavourable 
to  a  fair  conclusion  is  concealed.  The  pretended  ''  ad- 
vantage of  being  paid  by  degrees,  in  small  portions,''  is 
very  like  a  recommendation  of  slow  poisons,  because 
they  may  be  administered  "  by  degrees,  in  small  por- 
tions.'* 

What  if  our  revenue  laws  do  depress  and  diminish 
the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  country,  — do  de- 
prive the  labourer  of  the  fair  reward  of  his  industry,  — 
sink  all  the  labouring  classes,  more  or  less,  in  guilt  and 
wretchedness,-^ what,  then,  is  this  ''ingenious  plan  of 
concealment,'*  but  a  shameful  trick,  and  not  less  dis- 
graceful fraud  upon  the  people,  because,  in  their  igno- 
rance, they  have  so  far  connived  at  it  as  to  permit  it? 
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Not  on  such  ground  as  this,  however  ingenious  the 
plan,  can  it  be  much  longer  maintained.  When  the 
eyes  of  the  people  are  opened,  and  when  they  see  the 
enormity  of  the  evil,  and  the  great  amount  of  unne** 
cessaiy  suffering  thereby  inflicted  upon  them,  they 
will  no  longer  consent ;  and  then  the  Qovernment  will 
find  out  that  the  most  ingenious  plan  is,  to  consult 
the  real  welfare  of  the  people.  To  open  the  eyes  of 
the  people  that  they  may  clearly  distinguish  between 
good  and  evil,-— may  see  their  own  good,  and  wisely 
seek  it, — ^is  the  present  object.  To  show  them  their  true 
position,  and  that  the  true  in  treats  of  all  Governments 
and  people  are  identical,  and  inseparable  ;  that  no  mix- 
ture of  evil  is  ever  necessary  for  any  really  good  purpose  ; 
and  those  who  act  as  if  it  were,  are  really  doing  evil 
that  good  may  come,  or,  in  other  words,  serving  the 
devil  that  God  may  s^rve  them  i  What  folly  for  a 
man  to  do  that  now,  which  he  must  certainly  undo  again 
by  repentance,  or  be  undone  for  ever  !  That  is  a  dan- 
gerous cant,  as  Archbishop  Whately  says,  now-a-days 
heard  so  often, — "  There  is  4ome  truth  in  so  and  so." 
Some  truth  !  yes ;  the  serpeat  had  some  truth  in  what 
he  said ;  the  forbidden  tree  teas  a  tree  of  knowledge. 
And  there  was  some  truth  in  Eve^s  reflections.  It  was 
''pleasant  to  the  eye,"  and  desirable  ''to  make  one 
wise."  Here  was  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  of 
knowledge,  in  the  very  first  sin  that  was  committed. 

The  first  step  to  show  the  people  their  true  position, 
is  the  simplification  of  the  public  accounts,  that  the 
people  may  understand  them.  Instead  of  mystifying, 
to  confuse  and  deceive,  it  is  the  duty,  as  well  as  the 
policy,  of  every  Government  to  simplify,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  clear  and  intelligible  to  all.  Against  the 
authority,  here  quoted,  for  mystification  and  deception, 
th^  following  opinion  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  may 
be  quoted  for  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  look  back 
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to  him  as  an  authority  on  this  subject.  In  his  speech 
on  moving  the  appointment  of  a  Finance  Committee, 
15th  February,  1828,  he  said: — "There  is  one  point 
on  which  I  have  always  had  a  strong  feeling.  I  allude 
to  the  advantage  and  necessity  of  a  simplification  of  the 
public  accounts.  No  man  is  more  desirous  than  I  am 
to  see  the  public  accounts  presented  in  the  simplest 
possible  form.  I  see  no  reason  why  w*e  should  not,  in 
this  respect,  follow  the  example  set  us  by  France,  and 
the  United  States  of  America.  I  am  quite  certain  that 
we  should  do  well  to  profit  by  such  examples,  and  I 
can  see  no  disadvantage  attending  it." 

.  And  again :  —  "I  am  convinced  that  nothing  can  be 
more  fruitless  or  impolitic  than  to  introduce  anything 
like  mystification,  or  suppression,  into  a  view  of  the 
public  finances  of  the  empire.  These  matters  are,  I 
take  it,  much  more  simple  than  they  appear  to  be  on 
the  face  of  ordinary  official  statements  of  them.  There 
is,  in  fact,  not  the  slightest  difierence  between  the  cal- 
culations formed  upon  many  millions,  and  upon  a  few 
pounds,  or  between  the  expenditure  of  a  humble  indi- 
vidual, and  that  of  a  rich  and  powerful  country.  They 
depend  upon  the  same  principles,  and  must  be  governed 
by  the  same  laws ;  and  one  might  as  well  contend  that 
the  rules  of  arithmetic  applying  to  the  sums  with  which 
we  ordinarily  deal  in  the  course  of  domestic  occur* 
rences — that  those  rules  do  not  apply  to  the  division  or 
subdivision  of  many  millions  of  money,  as  to  suppose 
that  the  finances  of  a  country,  however  great  or  im- 
portant she  may  be,  must  not,  after  all,  reat  on  the 
same  principles,  and  be  governed  by  the  same  rule,  as 
the  finances  of  an  individual." 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  speeches  in  Parliament  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  may  be  referred  to  in  support  of  almost 
any  view,  of  ahnost  any  question,  of  state  policy,  which 
ever  came  before  him  as  a  statesman ;  and  that  his  im- 
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perfect  perception,  or  acknowledgment,  of  any  fixed 
principle  for  guidance,  renders  him  but  an  uncertain 
authority  on  any  great  question  of  state  policy.  But,  to 
make  this  more  apparent,  a  greater  distance  of  time 
must  have  intervened.  In  the  mean  time  he  may  be 
assumed  to  be,  at  least,  an  equal  authority,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  taxation,  to  the  authority  before  quoted;  and, 
therefore,  to  those  who  think  so,  the  following  opinion, 
expressed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  his  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  his  speech  on  the  Income  Tax,  on  the 
23rd  March,  184S,  may  appear  worthy  of  notice. 
Speaking  of  all  taxes,  direct  or  indirect,  as  bearing 
more  or  less  unequally  on  those  who  pay  them,  he  said : 
— **  All  indirect  taxation  has  a  natural  tendency  to  pro- 
duce injustice,  and  I  have  ever  thought  that  the  chief 
argument  relied  on  in  opposition  to  the  taxation  of 
articles  of  consumption  was,  that  if  beer,  or  any  such 
article,  were  exposed  to  it,  the  tax  always  operated 
unjustly. **  And  in  a  former  debate  on  taxation,  on  the 
30th  April,  1833,  he  said : — "  Indirect  taxation  may  be 
carried  too  far.  It  has  limits,  beyond  which  it  gives 
rise  to  smuggling,  and  defeats  the  object  in  view." 

And  in  this  view,  he  seems  to  have  been  strengthened 
by  experience,  for  in  making  bis  financial  statement  to 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  11th  March,  184S,  h^ 
spoke  as  follows :  —  "  If,  then,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
have  fresh  taxation,  shall  I  lay  it  upon  articles  of  sub- 
sistence— upon  those  articles  which  may  appear  to  some 
superfluities,  but  which  are  now  become  almost  the 
necessaries  of  life  ?  I  cannot  consent  to  increase  the 
taxation  upon  articles  of  subsistence  consumed  by  the 
great  body  of  the  labouring  portion  of  the  community. 
I  do  think  that  you  have  had  conclusive  proof  that  you 
have  arrived  at  the  limits  of  profitable  taxation  on 
articles  of  subsistence.  I  advise  you  not  to  increase 
taxation  in  this  respect ;  for  if  you  do,  most  assuredly 
you  will  be  defeated  in  your  object." 
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If,  then,  tbis  be  a  true  and  safe  view,  and  who  can 
really  doubt  it,  why  should  not  the  goyemment,  and 
people  of  this  country,  cordially  co*operate  for  that  which 
most  concerns  the  common  interests  of  all,  for  the 
establishment  of  the  wisest  and  best  system  of  taxation 
which  human  ingenuity  can  devise,  not  by  stealthy  and 
indirect,  but  by  open  and  direct  means  ?  And  what  is 
there  in  the  plan  here  proposed,  which  any  party  or 
class  of  the  people  can  fairly  complain  of? 

The  land,  as  already  shown,  is  the  foundation-stone 
of  the  State ;  on  the  security  of  whieh  the  safety  and 
prosperity  of  all  depends.  As  such  it  is  respected  and 
preserved.  All  its  just  rights  and  privileges  are  pro- 
posed to  be  maintained  on  the  sound  basis  of  equal 
protection  to  all  descriptions  of  property.  But  this 
supposes  a  distribution  of  the  burdens  of  the  State 
equally  over  alL  One  large  and  direct  tax  is  proposed 
to  be  levied  on  all  landed  property  and  houses;  and  the 
same  on  all  other  descriptions  of  realised  property ;  and 
this  being  a  direct  tax,  easily  levied,  and  collected  at  a 
comparatively  trifling  cost,  will  pass  directly  from  the 
contributors,  into  the  Exchequer  of  the  State,  without 
any  of  those  fearful  diminutions  from  hosts  of  revenue 
officers,  and  those  inseparable  consequences,  fraud  and 
negligence ;  and,  still  more  important,  without  any  of 
those  injurious  consequences  to  the  trade  and  manufao* 
tures  of  the  country  which  must  ever  attend  upon  the 
present  system.  As  already  shown,  the  land  would 
then  bear  only  a  just  proportion  of  the  burden,  and,  in 
effect,  less  than  it  bears  now.  The  local  burdens,  which 
must  necessarily  fall  on  land,  would  remain  the  same ; 
unless,  as  may  be  reasonably  expected  from  the  increased 
prosperity  of  the  country,  the  present  dead  weight  ot 
the  poor  rate  be  greatly  diminished,  which  would  be  so 
much  relief  in  favour  of  the  land. 

In  addition  to  all  these  greal^  but  appreciable  gains, 
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would  be  thos^  still  greater  5  but  inappreciable,  advan- 
tages to  the  whole  nation,  in  the  escape  from  all  the  con«r 
fusion,  and  demoralising  effects,  of  the  present  system, 
to  a  system  of  simplicity  and  clearness,  which  would 
**  admit  of  no  disguise  or  concealment,  but  would  make 
every  one  fully  sensible  of  the  exact  amount  of  his 
income  taken  by  Government ;''  and  would  thereby  admit 
of  those  wholesome  checks  upon  Government,  which, 
after  all,  are  the  best  securities  for  good  government, 
for  the  real  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  people,  and 
for  the  gi:eatness  and  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

The  whole  income  of  the  country  would  then  be 
reduced  to  five  beads,  including  the  whole  taxation 
under  four  heads.  The  revenue  from  the  crown  lands, 
and  the  taxes  derived  from  four  sources,  would  then 
constitute  the  whole  income  of  the  nation. .  The  expen- 
diture of  this  income  by  .the  Government,  which  is  now 
theoretically,  but  not  practically,  would  then  be,  both 
theoretically,  and  practically,  under  the  control  of  the 
people;  or,  if  otherwise,  it  would  then  be  their  own 
fault.  It  is  in  vain  for  the  people  to  talk  of  Adminis- 
trative Reform,  until  they  have  obtained  this  control ; 
and  the  first  step  towards  this  is  a  full  and  correct 
understanding  of  the  real  state  of  the  accounts,  which 
can  only  be  obtained  by  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
receipts  aqd  payments.  This,  of  course,  is  only  com* 
mon  prudence  in  the  conduct  of  every  private  family ; 
and,  as  Adam  Smith  has  said,  ^'  What  is  prudence  in 
the  conduct  of  every  private  family,  can  scarce  be  folly 
in  that  of  a  great  kingdom.*'  To  an  honest  and  welU 
meaning  Government,  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  reve* 
sue  and  expenditure  of  the  nation  cannot  be  less 
desirable,  than  to  the  people;  and  the  greater  the 
revenue  and  expenditure,  the  more  important  is  this 
knowledge  for  guarding  against  unnecessary  expenses. 
As  shrewdly  remarked  by  Archbishop  Whately,  it  is  a 
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curious  circumstance,  and  the  reverse  of  what  many 
would  expect,  that  the  expenses  called  for  by  a  real,  or 
imagined^  necessity  of  those  who  have  large  incomes,  are 
greater  in  proportion  than  those  of  persons  with  slen- 
derer means;  and  that^  consequently,  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  what  are  called  the  rich  are  in  embarrassed 
circumstances,  than  of  the  poorer.  This  is  often  over- 
looked, because  the  absolute  number  of  those  with  large 
incomes  is  so  much  less,  that,  of  course,  the  absolute 
number  of  persons  under  pecuniary  difficulties,  in  the 
poorer  classes,  must  form  a  very  great  majority.  But  if 
you  look  to  the  proportions^  it  is  quite  the  reverse. 
Take  the  number  of  persons  of  each  amount  of  income, 
divided  into  classes,  from  100/.  per  annum  up  to 
100,000/.  per  annum,  and  you.  will  find  the  per-centage 
of  those  who  are  under  pecuniary  difficulties  continually 
augmenting  as  you  go  upwards.  And  when  you  come 
to  sovereign  States,  whose  revenues  are  reckoned  by  mil- 
lions, you  will  hardly  find  one  that  is  not  deeply  in- 
volved in  debt !  So  that  it  would  appear  that  the 
larger  the  income,  the  harder  it  is  to  live  within  it. 

When  men  of  great  revenues  live  in  splendour  and 
sensuality,  they  are  apt  to  plead  that  this  is  expected  of 
them ;  which  may  be,  perhaps,  sometimes  true,  in  the 
sense  that  such  conduct  is  anticipated  as  probable  ;  not 
true,  as  implying  that  it  is  required,  or  approved.  A 
person  may  fairly  expect  that  another  who  has  received 
kindnesses  from  him  should  protect  him  in  distress ;  yet 
he  may  have  reason  to  expect  that  he  will  not.  **  Eng- 
land expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty ; ''  but  it  would 
be  chimerical  to  expect  a  universal  performance  of  duty. 
What  may  be  reasonably  expected  (in  one  sense  of  the 
word)  must  be  precisely  the  practice  of  the  majority ; 
since  it  is  the  majority  of  instances  that  constitutes 
probability.  What  may  reasonably  be  expected  (in  the 
other  sense)  is  something  much  beyond  the  practice  of 
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the  generality ;  as  long,  at  least,  as  it  shall  be  true,  that 
**  narrow  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  life,  and  few  there  be 
that  find  it.** 

What,  then,  may  be  expected  from  Governments  it 
is  needless  to  say ;  but,  as  sure  as  the  majority  of 
instances  constitutes  probability,  so  surely  may  the 
people  expect  that,  if  they  do  not  themselves  understand, 
and  look  after  their  own  interests,  they  will  be  mis- 
managed, and  the  expenditure  of  public  monies  will 
not  be  always  regulated  by  a  due  regard  to  public 
interests. 

The  argument  of  Coleridge,  before  quoted,  may  be 
true  with  regard  to  the  effects  of  taxation  ;  but  this  argu- 
ment often  used,  and  not  carefully  applied,  may  mislead, 
and  does  mislead,  not  a  few,  as  to  the  produce  of  those 
taxes,  the  expenditure  of  which  is  amongst  our  own 
fellow  subjects.  Powder,  and  guns,  and  ships  of  war, 
cost  a  great  deal ;  but  this  cost  is  a  gain  to  the  manufac- 
turers of  powder,  guns,  &c.  And  thus,  some  people 
bring  themselves  to  fancy  that  the  country  altogether 
does  not  sustain  any  loss  at  all.  Of  course,  if  a  heavy 
expenditure  be  incurred  in  armaments,  when  necessary 
for  the  defence  of  our  just  rights,  this  is  not  to  be  ac- 
counted a  waste,  any  more  than  the  cost  of  bolts  and 
locks  to  keep  out  thieves.  But  the  argument,  as  often 
used,  does  not  at  all  look  to  any  such  necessity,  but 
would  equally  hold  good  if  the  money  had  been  expended 
in  gunpowder  to  be  expended  in  fireworks,  or  in  paying 
soldiers  for  amusing  us  with  sham  fights.  For,  in  that 
case,  also,  the  expenditure  would  have  gone  to  our  own 
people  equally. 

The  fallacy  consists  in  not  perceiving,  that  though  the 
labour  of  the  gunpowder  makers,  soldiers,  &c.,  is  not 
unproductive  to  them^  inasmuch  as  they  are  paid  for  it, 
it  is  unproductive  to  us,  as  it  leaves  no  valuable  results. 
If  gunpowder  be  employed  in  blasting  rocks,  so  as  to 
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open  a  rich  vein  of  ore,  or  coali  or  to  make  a  useful 
road,  the  manufacturer  gets  his  payment  for  it  just  the 
same  as  if  it  had  heen  made  into  fireworks ;  but,  then, 
the  mine,  or  the  road,  will  remain  as  an  article  of 
wealth  to  him  who  has  so  employed  it.  After  having 
paid  for  the  powder,  he  will  be  still  richer  than  he  was 
before;  whereas,  if  he  had  employed  it  for  fireworks, 
he  would  have  been  so  much  the  poorer,  since  it  would 
have  left  no  results. 

When,  however,  war  expenditure  does  result  in  the 
conquest  of  some  territory,  and  this  territory  brings  in 
some  tribute,  or  other  profit,  beyond  the  cost  of  con- 
quering it,  and  keeping  it  in  subjection,  —  which  is  not 
often  the  case,^then,  it  must  be  admitted, — waiving  all 
considerations  of  justice,  and  humanity, — that  some- 
thing has  been  gained.  But  the  revenue,  thus  wrested 
from  a  subjugated  country,  must  evidently  impoverish 
the  one  party,  as  much  (at  least)  as  it  enriches  the 
other. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  revenue  derived  from  other 
lands,  by  commerce,  enriches  both  parties;  since  the 
exchange  of  a  cargo  of  hardware,  for  instance,  for  a 
cargo  of  silks,  implies  that  the  one  who  parts  with  the 
silk,  for  the  hardware,  finds  the  latter  the  nwre  valuable 
to  him,  and  vice  versd.  And  thus,  both  advance  in 
prosperity. 

And  thus,  as  Archbishop  Whately  observes, — from 
whose  valuable  writings  many  of  the  foregoing  remarks 
are  taken, — *^  thus  it  may  be  regarded  as  a:  general  rule, 
that  states  are  not  exempt  from  the  infiuences  of  the 
same  causes  which,  in  the  affairs  of  individuals,  produce 
good  or  bad  success.  That  the  general  tendency  of 
each  particular  virtue,  and  vice,  in  individuals  is  to  pro- 
duce corresponding  worldly  advantages,  and  disadvan- 
tages, is  a  doctrine  which,  in  a  speculative  point  of  view, 
at  least,  few  would  be  disposed  to  controvert.      And 
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'  though  this  general  rule  admits  of  such  numerous 
exceptionsi  that  a  right-minded,  and  considerate^  man 
would  not  venture,  in  the  case  of  any  individual,  to 
infer  that  his  success  in  life  had  precisely  corresponded 
with  his  deserts ;  or,  decidedly  to  promise,  for  example, 
prosperity  to  the  honest,  frugal,  and  industrious,  and 
denounce  certain  ruin  to  the  profligate ;  yet  he  would 
not  feel  less  convinced  of  the  certainty  of  the  general 
rule,  —  that  such  conduct  will,  for  the  most  part,  be 
attended  with  such  consequences* 

^'Tbus,  though  we  are  not  to  believe  that  regular 
temporal  rewards,  and  punishments,  are  dispersed  under 
the  moral  government  of  God  to  nations;  yet,  the 
general  rule  by  which  temperance,  and  integrity,  and 
industry  tend,  in  private  life,  to  promote  each  man's 
health,  and  reputation,  and  prosperity,  is  applicable  to 
nations  also.  Unprincipled  aggression  will,  usually,  pro- 
voke, sooner  or  later,  a  formidable  retaliation ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  moderation  and  good  faith  have  mani- 
festly a  general  tendency  to  promote  peace  and  internal 
prosperity* 

**  And  thus  it  is  that  religion,  which  produces  these 
fruits  of  moderation,  and  good  faith,  has  an  indirect,  as 
well  as  a  direct,  influence  on  national  character.  Its 
direct  effects  few  will  be  disposed  to  deny.  But  it  has 
an  indirect  effect  also,  through  its  influence  on  national 
prosperity.  To  take,  for  instance,  war,  the  direct 
demoralising  effects  of  which  are,  probably,  still  greater 
than  its  impoverishing  effect,  would  be  wholly  unknown, 
if  Christianity  were  heartily,  and  generally,  embraced ; 
and,  even  as  it  is,  it  has  been  much  mitigated  by  that 
humanising  influence.  Slavery,  too,  equally  demoralising 
and  impoverishing,  would  cease ;  and  if  both  slavery, 
and  war,  were  at  an  end,  the  wealth  of  nations  would 
increase,  but  their  civilisation,  in  the  most  important 
points,  would  increase  in  a  still  greater  ratio. 
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"  That  this  progressive  civilization — this  advancement 
of  mankind^  not  merely  as  individuals,  but  as  commu- 
nities—  is  the  design  of  the  Almighty  Creator,  seems 
evident  from  the  provision  made  by  His  Divine  wisdom 
for  the  progress  of  society.  And,  perhaps,  the  best 
proof  that  it  is  the  design  of  Almighty  Providence  that 
mankind  should  advance  in  civilisation,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that,  in  proportion  as  the  religion  of  the 
Bible  is  embraced,  and  men  become  subjects  to  the 
revealed  law  of  God,  civilisation  progresses. 

*'  But  the  evidence  is  no  less  clear  that,  for  this  end, 
constant  watchfulness  is  necessary;  and  that,  by  the 
checks  thus  provided  against  that  universal  tendency 
to  evil  which  all  know  to  exist,  but  the  origin  of  which 
none  can  explain,  states,  as  well  as  people,  are  guided, 
or  forced,  into  the  right  but  narrow  way. 

*^  That  the  advancement  in  national  wealth  should  be, 
on  the  whole,  favourable  to  moral  improvement,  may 
be  presumed  from  what  we  know  of  the  Divine  dis- 
pensations. We  know  that  God  placed  the  human 
species  in  such  a  situation,  and*  endued  them  with  such 
faculties,  and  propensities,  as  would  infallibly  tend  to 
the  advancement  of  society  in  wealth,  and  in  all  the  arts 
of  life ;  instead  of  either  creating  man  a  different  kind 
of  being,  or  leaving  him  in  that  wild,  and  uninstructed, 
state  from  which  he  could  never  have  emerged.  Now, 
if  the  natural  consequence  of  this  advancement  be,  a 
continual  progress  from  bad  to  worse  —  if  the  increase 
of  wealth,  and  the  development  of  the  intellectual 
powers,  tend  not  to  the  improvement,  but  rather  to  the 
depravation,  of  the  moral  character  —  we  may  safely 
pronounce  this  to  be  at  variance  with  all  analogy,  a 
complete  reversal  of  every  other  appointment  that  we 
see  throughout  creation. 

**  And  it  is  completely  at  variance  with  the  revealed 
Will  of  God.     For  the  great  impediments  to  progress 
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are  war,  and  dissension  of  every  kind,  insecurity  of  pro- 
perty, indolence  in  our  own  affairs,  and  neglect  of  pro- 
viding for  ourselves,  and  for  those  dependent  on  us. 
Now,  God  has  forbidden  man  to  kill  and  to  steal.  He 
has  inculcated  on  him  gentleness,  honesty,  submission 
to  lawful  authority,  and  industry  in  providing  for  his 
own  household.  If,  therefore,  the  advancement  in 
national  wealth — which  is  found  to  be,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Providence,  the  result  of  obedience  to  these 
precepts  —  if  this  advancement  naturally  tend  to  coun- 
teract that  improvement  of  the  moral  character,  which 
the  same  God  has  pointed  out  to  us  as  the  great 
business  of  this  life,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusion, that  He  has  given  contradictory  commands ; 
that  He  has  directed  us  to  pursue  a  course  of  action 
which  leads  to  an  end  the  very  opposite  of  what  we  are 
required  by  Himself  to  aim  at. 

*^  But  the  opposite  conclusion  is  surely  much  more  in 
accordance  with  reason  and  experience,  as  with  every 
rational  wish,  that  as  the  Most  High  has  evidently 
formed  society  with  a  tendency  to  advancement  in 
national  wealth,  so  He  has  designed,  and  fitted,  us  to 
advance,  by  means  of  that,  in  virtue,  and  true  wisdom, 
and  happiness. 

*^  To  pretend  to  despise  riches  is  a  common  form  of 
hypocritical  deceit,  and  one  against  which  Lord  Bacon 
guarded  men  in  his  time,  when  he  said,  *'  Believe  not 
much  them  that  seem  to  despise  riches."  The  de- 
claimers  on  the  incompatibility  of  wealth,  and  virtue, 
are  mere  declaimers,  and  nothing  more.  For  you  will 
often  find  them,  in  the  next  breath,  condemning  or 
applauding  every  measure,  or  institution,  according  to 
its  supposed  tendency  to  increase,  or  diminish,  wealth. 
You  will  find  them  not  only  readily  accepting  wealth 
themselves  from  any  honourable  source,  and  anxious  to 
secure  from  poverty  their  children,  and  all  most  dear 
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to  them,  but  even  offering  up  solemn  prayers  to  Heaven 
for  the  prosperity  of  their  native  country,  and  contem- 
plating with  joy  a  flourishing  condition  of  her  agricul- 
ture^ manufactures,  or  commerce ;  in  short,  of  the 
sources  of  her  wealth. 

'^  The  goods  of  this  world  are  not  at  all  a  trifling  con- 
cern to  Christians,  considered  as  Christians.  Whether, 
indeed,  we  ourselves  shall  have  enjoyed  a  large,  or  a 
small,  share  of  them,  will  be  of  no  importance  to  us  a 
hundred  years  hence  ;  but  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance whether  we  shall  have  employed  the  faculties, 
and  opportunities,  granted  to  us,  in  the  increase  and 
diffusion  of  those  benefits  amongst  others.  For,  in 
regard  to  wealth,  as  well  as  all  those  things  good  in 
themselves,  more  depends  on  the  use  we  make  of  these 
bounties  of  Providence,  than  on  the  advantages  them- 
selves. They  are,  in  themselves,  goods;  and  it  is  our 
part,  instead  of  affecting  ungratefully  to  slight  or  to 
complain  of  God's  gifts,  to  endeavour  to  make  them 
ffood  to  fiSy  by  studying  to  use  them  aright,  and  to  pro- 
mote, through  tliem,  the  best  interests  of  ourselves,  and 
our  fellow  creatures.  Every  situation  in  which  man 
can  be  placed  has,  along  with  its  own  peculiar  advan- 
tages, its  own  peculiar  difliculties  and  trials  also,  which 
we  are  called  on  to  exert  our  faculties  in  providing 
against.  The  most  fertile  soil  does  not  necessarily  bear 
the  most  abundant  harvest ;  its  weeds,  if  neglected,  will 
grow  the  rankest.  And  the  servant  who  has  received 
but  one  talent,  if  he  put  it  out  to  use,  will  fare  better 
than  he  who  has  been  entrusted  with  five,  if  he  squander 
or  bury,  them.  But  still,  this  last  does  not  suffer  be* 
caicse  he  received  five  talents,  but  because  he  has  not 
used  them  to  advantage." 

Such  are  the  sound,  but  solemn,  views  of  Archbishop 
Whately  on  riches. 

It  is  better  to  understand  all  things  rightly,  and  by 
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duly  estimating  the  value  of  things  in  this  worlds  we 
shall,  probably,  form  a  more  correct  estimate  of  the 
value  of  things  beyond. 

These  general  remarks  are  here  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  showing,  that  prosperity  in  riches,  and  other 
good  things  of  this  world,  are  not  to  be  undervalued, 
either  by  a  nation,  or  by  individuals ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  it  is  equally  the  duty  of  both,  by  all  just  and 
lawful  means,  to  seek  to  obtain  them,  and  then  to  use 
them  well  and  wisely ;  and  the  conclusion  is  this,  that  it 
is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  every  people  which  compose 
a  nation,  to  look  to  their  ways,  and  to  mind  their  own 
affairs. 

Now,  the  first  step  to  minding  one's  own  affairs,  is  to 
understand  them ;  and  this  should  be  the  first  object  of 
a  free  and  intelligent  people.  By  far  the  greatest  part 
of  the  evils  in  this,  and  in  every  other  country,  may  be 
traced  to  bad  legislation  ;  a  cause  which  never  could  have 
existed,  or,  at  least,  never  would  have  been  permitted 
to  continue,  if  the  people  had  better  understood  their 
own  affairs.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  sacri- 
fice of  vast  wealth,  on  the  part  of  a  whole  people,  for 
the  gain — and  that,  comparatively  a  trifling  gain — of  a 
handful  of  monopolists,  would  have  been  submitted  to, 
patiently,  so  often  and  so  long  as  it  has  been,  as  a  neces- 
sary effect  of  the  system  pursued,  if  that  system  had 
been  better  understood,  and  the  effect  seen.  But  the 
fact  is,  the  gain  has  been  concentrated,  and  the  loss 
diffused.  This  would  not  have  occurred  so  often  as  it 
has,  were  it  not  that  this  diffusion  of  the  loss  causes  its 
existence — that  is,  its  existence  as  a  loss  so  increased 
—  to  be  unperceived.  If  thirty  millions  of  persons  are 
each  virtually  taxed  half-a-crown  a  year  in  the  increased 
price  of  some  article,  through  the  prohibition  of  &ee 
trade,  perhaps  not  above  a  shilling  of  this  goes  to  those 
who  profit  by  the  monopoly.     But  this  thirty  millions 
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of  shillings^  amounting  to  lySOO^OOOI.  per  annum,  is 
divided,  perhaps,  among  a  few  hundred  persons,  who 
clearly  perceive  whence  their  revenue  is  derived ;  and 
who,  when  such  an  income  is  at  stake,  will  combine  toge- 
ther, and  use  every  effort,  and  artifice,  to  keep  up  the 
monopoly.  The  losers,  on  the  other  hand,  the  people, 
not  only  have,  each,  much  less  at  stake,  but  are,  usually, 
ignorant  that  they  do  lose  by  this  monopoly ;  else  they 
would  not  readily  submit  to  pay  half-a-crown,  or  even 
one  shilling,  as  a  direct  pension  to  a  few  hundred  men 
who  had  no  claim  on  them. 

Such  was  the  effect,  but  in  a  much  more  aggravated 
degree,  of  our  system  of  corn-laws,  and  other  prohibi- 
tory, or  restrictive  laws,  on  articles  of  food,  or  other 
daily  necessaries ;  some  of  the  worst  of  which  are  now 
repealed,  but  too  many  of  which  still  remain.  Of  these 
last  are  the  Customs,  and  Excise,  laws,  the  effect  of 
which  is,  as  already  shown,  to  take  at  least  half-a- 
crown  out  of  the  pocket  of  every  housekeeper  in  this 
kingdom,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  one  shilling  into  the 
Exchequer  of  the  State ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  less 
clearly  ascertainable,  but,  probably,  still  larger  sum 
thereby,  at  the  same  time,  prevented  from  fairly  coming 
into  the  pocket  of  every  housekeeper  so  wronged. 

All  these,  and  a  multitude  of  other  cases,  come  under 
the  general  formula  before  stated;  the  tendency  to 
overrate  the  amount  of  whatever  is  seen  and  known,  as 
compared  with  what  is  unknown,  or  less  known,  unseen, 
and  indefinite. 

It  is  inconceivable,  that,  if  the  people  understood 
this,  they  would  so  patiently. submit  to  it.  The  people 
feel  sorely,  but  do  not  see,  the  heavy  burden  which 
they  are  bearing.  These  are  the  effects  of  the  **  in- 
direct taxes  which  have  been  the  greatest  favourites 
both  of  princes  and  subjects,"  and  "  for  this  reason 
governments  have  generally  had  recourse  to  those  that 
are  indirect,"  because  "  this  ingenious  plan  conceals  the 
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amount  of  taxation^  and  makes  its  payment  appear  in 
some  measure  voluntary!'* 

It  was  a  saying  of  one  of  the  wisest  statesmen  of 
America,  the  late  Daniel  Webster,  one  who  knew  the 
people  of  that  country,  and  who,  amongst  his  high  gifts, 
possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  that  valuable  faculty  of 
discovering  the  true  character  of  those  amongst  whom 
he  lived,  speaking  of  the  American  people,  that  '^  In  the 
worst  of  times,  and  the  darkest  hour,  he  had  faith  in 
the  redeeming  qualities  of  the  people.  They  might  be 
wrong,  but  he  saw  into  their  true  character  sufficiently 
to  believe  that  they  would  never  remain  permanently 
in  error." 

If  such  were  the  opinion  of  one  so  competent  to  judge 
correctly  of  the  American  people,  it  may  not  be  thought 
too  much  to  assume  the  same  of  the  British  people; 
and,  in  that  view,  it  will  not  be  assuming  too  much  to 
say,  that  they  may  be  safely  trusted  with  the  means  of 
forming  for  themselves  a  full  and  correct  knowledge  of 
their  own  affairs. 

The  best  way  to  make  people  trustworthy,  is  to  be 
true  and  open  in  all  dealings  with  them ;  to  let  them 
know  what  they  are  fairly  entitled  to,  and  to  give  it  freely 
to  them.  There  is  a  reason  in  every  sane  human  mind, 
as  true  as  any  instinct  in  the  lower  animals,  which 
declares  against  concealment,  or  disguise,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  withholding  any  natural,  or  just  right;  and  reason 
tells,  with  instinctive  truth,  that  every  labourer  should  be 
free  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labour.  ^'  Thou  shalt  not 
muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn,'*  was  one  of 
the  earliest  commands  of  the  Divine  Lawgiver  to  agri- 
culturists. And  if  the  ox  were  thus  cared  for,  can  it 
be  supposed  that  the  human  labourer  was  less  cared 
for?  But  how  have  the  agriculturists  of  this  country 
obeyed  the  spirit  of  this  command  ?  Have  they  not,  as 
long  as  they  could,  prevented  the  labourer,  who  sowed 
and  reaped,  from  eating  the   corn?     Have   they  not 
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"ground  the  faces  of  the  poor?**     Have  they  not 
"  oppressed  the  poor  to  increase  their  riches  ?  '* 

But  what  is  to  be  expected  from  all  this  ?  but  as  it 
is  written :  "  Forasmuch  therefore  as  your  treading  is 
upon  the  poor,  and  ye  take  from  him  burdens  of 
wheat:  ye  have  built  houses  of  hewn  stone,  but  ye 
shall  not  dwell  in  them :  ye  have  planted  pleasant  vine- 
yards, but  ye  shall  not  drink  wine  of  them.** 

But  the  work  of  reparation  has  begun,  and  there  is 
much  to  be  hoped  for  from  the  fact,  if  from  no  higher 
motive,  that  every  change  which  has  been  made  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  has  been  proved  to  be  no  less  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rich. 

But  much  yet  remains  to  be  done,  and  first  by  the 
removal  of  the  manifold  mischiefs  of  taxation  by  the 
present  system  of  revenue  laws — a  system  begun  in 
defiance  of  all  reason,  and  persevered  in  in  defiance  of 
all  experience — a  system  which  does,  indeed,  "grind 
the  faces  of  die  poor,**  and  spread  guilt  and  wretched- 
ness over  the  land.  The  full  extent  of  the  desolating 
effects  of  this  system  can  never  be  known  until  it  has 
given  place  to  ^ser  laws,  and  until  time,  under  their 
genial  influence,  has  obliterated  the  deep  marks  left  by 
long  injustice  and  oppression ;  but,  perhaps,  this  may 
be,  in  some  degree,  shown  in  the  following  true  picture 
lately  presented  to  the  public  by  the  Liverpool  Finance 
Reformers. 

"  Less  than  forty  years  ago,  there  were  in  the  East 
a  few  scattered  huts  on  the  water  side,  whose  inhabit- 
ants were  half  fishermen,  and  whole  pirates.  This 
wretched  village  is  now  the  fiourishiug  port  of  Singa- 
pore, which  enjoys  a  trade  of  ten  millions  annually, 
and  contributes  largely  to  the  Indian  revenue.  What 
is  the  secret  of  this  wonderful  metamorphosis  ?  Simply 
the  fact,  that  at  Singapore  there  are  no  import  or 
export  duties ;  no  taxes  upon  shipping.  Who  can  cal- 
culate the  immense  development  of  the  nationai 
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sources  which  would  certainly  be  produced  if  the  same 
sound  principles  were  extended  to  British  industry, 
commerce,  and  manufactures  ?  Nobody  can  make  such 
a  calculation  beforehand ;  but  everybody  who  thinks, 
must  see  that  the  demonstration  can  only  be  brought 
about  by  means  of  direct  taxation*" 

If  the  British  Isles  be  not  less  favourably  situated 
than  the  island  of  Singapore,  for  industry,  commerce, 
and  manufactures,  this  piqture  of  a  reality  is  worth 
looking  at,  and  reflecting  on. 

Appended  to  this  picture  are  the  following  sound 
remarks,  here  given  in  the  same  writer's  own  forcible 
language :  — - 

**  It  is,  in  fact,  almost  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
injustice  inherent  in,  and  the  evils  inevitably  resulting 
from,  our  present  system  of  judicial  taxation,  which 
may  be  thus  epitomised;  —  improvidence — fraud — po- 
litical corruption  —  perjury  —  adulteration  —  restrict 
tion  of  trade  and  industry — contempt  of  revenue  legis- 
lation, which  soon  leads  to  contempt  of  all  other  laws,  — 
smuggling  —  bloodshed — murder-—  and,  in  short,  almost 
every  kind  of  villany.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
impossible  to  exaggerate  the  benefits  which  would  flow 
from  the  abolition  of  that  system.  We  believe  that, 
with  perfectly  untrammelled  commerce  this  country 
would  soon  become  the  European  depot  for  the  pro- 
duce of  the  whole  world,  thus  attaining  a  degree  of 
greatness  and  prosperity  such  as  has  never  yet  been 
seen  on  earth ;  and  that,  with  all  mankind  for  our  cus- 
tomers and  friends,  and  our  example  spreading  daily 
throughout  the  nations,  the  bare  idea  of  war  would 
soon  be  scouted  by  the  common  sense,  and  common  in- 
terests, of  the  whole  family  of  man.  Talk  of  diplomacy, 
—  of  treaties  of  peace  and  alliance!  The  best  of  all 
diplomatists  —  the  most  permanent   of  pacificators  — 

will  be  perfect  freedom  of  trade Justice  being 

thus  made  the  basis  of  all  taxation ;  and  wise  economy. 
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liccompanied  by  honest  and  intelligible  accounts,  the 
rule  of  Government;  we  should  expect  soon  to  see 
such  an  improvement  in  the  tone  of  public  morality 
that,  to  cheat  the  State,  now  too  generally  regarded  as 
the  merest  peccadillo  in  the  world,  will  be  looked  upon 
pretty  much  in  the  same  light  as  the  picking  of  pockets, 
or  robbing  on  the  highway.  Thus,  the  patriot,  the 
moralist,  the  philanthropist,  the  lover  of  peace,  the 
friend  of  progress,  and  the  taxpayer  himself,  have  all  the 
strongest  motives  for  seeking,  and  the  most  direct  inte- 
rest in  bringing  about,  that  entire  revision  of  our  fiscal 
system  which  we  recommend/' 

Now,  if  the  effects  of  free  trade  have  been  to  convert, 
in  so  short  a  time,  the  remote  and  obscure  harbour  and 
fishing  village,  of  Singapore,  into  a  great  and  flourishing 
city,  and  port  of  trade,  and  commerce,  it  seems  only  a 
reasonable  inference  to  expect,  at  least,  as  favourable 
results,  from  the  same  measure,  if  carried  out  in  the 
long  established,  and  already  great  cities,  towns,  and 
ports  of  this  country.  And,  when  it  is  considered  how 
very  limited  is  the  extent  of  land  in  this  country,  in 
reference  to  its  population,  and  how  rapidly  the  popula- 
tion is  increasing,  and  how  large  a  proportion  of  the 
produce  of  the  land,  and  labour,  i^  necessarily  abstracted, 
by  the  unavoidably  heavy  taxation,  it  will  seem  scarcely 
possible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  measures  for 
extending  the  trade,  and  manufactures,  of  this  country, 
to  place  it  in  a  state  of  progressive  improvement  for 
sustaining  these  already  great,  and  inevitably  increasing, 
demands  upon  its  resources. 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  that 
profits  should  be  otherwise  than  low,  or  that  the  ave- 
rage, and  ordinary,  rate  of  wages  shQuld  be  such  as  to 
afford  the  labouring  classes  the  means  of  commanding  a 
fair  supply  of  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life* 
The  increase  of  taxation  may  have  been  unavoidable ; 
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but,  however  urgent  the  necessity  for  its  increase,  and 
however  much  it  may  have  stimulated  industry,  and 
skilly  it  has  become  a  heavy  burden  on  the  productive 
capacities  of  the  nation,  and  must,  in  the  end,  occasion 
the  most  serious  results,  if  unattended  with  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  profits  from  trade,  and  manu- 
factures, nor  is  it  possible  to  calculate  the  extent  of 
misery,  and  vice,  which  must  ensue  from  their  decline. 

These  tremendous  evils,  which  are  clearly  to  be  fore- 
seen, can  only  be  averted  by  reducing  the  weight  of 
taxation,  and  relieving  the  pressure  on  the  national 
resources.  It  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  this  can  be 
done  by  means  of  reductions  in  the  public  expenditure. 
Some  saving  may,  and  ought  to,  be  effected  in  all  the 
departments  of  the  State ;  but  so  long  as  adequate  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  security,  and  good  government,  of 
all  the  different  parts  of  this  extensive  empire,  there  is 
no  reasonable  ground  for  supposing  that,  the  public  ex- 
penditure can  be  very  sensibly  reduced  by  any  such 
retrenchments.  But  the  utmost  saving  from  such  re- 
trenchments would  be  insignificant,  and  scarcely  worthy 
of  notice,  in  comparison  with  the  saving  which  would 
be  effected  by  the  abandonment  of  the  present  system 
of  taxation  here  exposed,  with  all  its  cumbrous,  and 
expensive,  machinery ;  and  the  adoption  of  the  simple, 
and  inexpensive,  system  of  direct  taxation  here  proposed. 
And  this  is  the  more  necessary,  because  the  probability 
is,  that  the  expenditure,  under  the  present  system,  will 
be  increased,  with  the  increase  of  population.  At  all 
events,  it  is  nothing  but  a  delusion,  to  look  to  saving 
from  expense,  as  any  resource  against  the  internal  evils 
with  which  this  country  is  threatened. 

But  if  the  great,  and  yet  scarcely  known,  resources  of 
this  country  be  set  free,  and  if  the  people  be  freely  per- 
mitted to  make  them  available  to  their  fullest  extent, 
though  Government  may  not  be  able  directly  to  reduce 


their  burdens,  the  effect  wiU  be  the  same,  by  increasing 
their  ability  to  bear  them.  And  can  any  one  doubt, 
that  the  productive  capacities  of  this  country  would  be 
immensely  augmented,  and  the  pressure  on  the  indus-^ 
trious  classes  very  materially  diminished,  by  striking  off 
the  remaining  shackles  which  still  fetter  the  freedom  of 
commerce,  and  by  allowing  them  to  purchase,  and  to 
bring  home,  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  at  the 
lowest  cost,  from  all  the  markets  of  the  world  ? 

That  with  the  progress  of  this  nation  in  greatness  of 
power,  and  wealth  of  capital,  the  labouring  part  of  the 
population  has  not  kept  pace ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  has 
deteriorated,  and  is  deteriorating ;  is  a  fact  which  many 
may  not  like  to  admit,  but  which,  nevertheless,  cannot 
be  denied ;  or  which,  if  denied,  can  be  but  too  clearly 
proved :  and  that,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  misery  and 
vice  have  gone  on  together  visibly  increasing,  in  pro- 
portion with  the  rapid  increase  of  population,  especially 
amongst  the  labouring  classes,  and  are  still  increasing, 
even  far  beyond  the  proportion,  is  a  fact  equally  clear, 
and  to  be  proved,  if  any  faith  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
Parliamentary,  and  statistical,  documents  of  the  country : 
and  it  is  but  too  certain  that  their  comforts,  and  enjoy- 
ments, have  not  been  increased  in  anything  like  the  same 
proportion,  as  those  of  the  classes  above  them ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  have  diminished  very  far  below  them. 

Now,  inasmuch  as  the  labouring  poor  constitute  the 
majority  of  the  population,  their  spiritual  and  temporal 
condition  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  only  in  regard 
to  their  own  well-being,  but  also  in  regard  to  that  of 
the  other  classes  which  altogether  constitute  the  nation. 
The  poverty  and  depressed  condition  of  any  very  large 
class,  especially  if  it  be  contrasted  with  vast  wealth,  ex- 
travagance and  luxury,  on  the  part  of  others,  is  a  most 
undesirable  state  of  things,  and  can  hardly  fail  to 
produce  discontent,  sedition,   and  disturbances  of  all 
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kinds.  Lord  Bacon  has  said  that,  ''of  all  rebellions 
those  of  the  belly  are  the  worst."  And  he  has  added, — 
"  The  first  remedy,  or  prevention,  is  to  remove,  by  all 
means  possible,  that  material  cause  of  sedition  of  which 
we  speak,  which  is  want,  or  poverty  in  the  estate." 
It  is  a  true  remark,  ''  that  men  will  better  submit  to 

w 

an  undistinguishing  despotism,  that  bears  down  all  classes 
alike,  than  to  an  invidious  distinction  drawn  between 
privileged,  and  subject  classes."  All  history  proves,  that 
xnen,  long  debarred  from  civil  rights,  almost  always 
become  ill  fitted  to  enjoy  them. 

The  brutalising  effects  of  oppression,  which  cannot 
immediately  be  done  away  by  its  removal,  at  once  fur- 
nish a  pretext  for  justifying  it,  and  make  relief  hazard- 
ous. Kind  and  liberal  treatment,  if  cautiously,  and 
judiciously  bestowed,  vfiW  grcutually,  and  slowly,  advance 
men  towards  the  condition  of  being  worthy  of  such 
treatment ;  but  treat  men  as  aliens,  or  enemies, — as 
slaves,  as  children,  or  as  brutes,-^ and  they  will  speedtii/^ 
and  completely,  justify  your  conduct. 

But  though  the  same  disastrous  consequences  may  be 
expected  to  follow  from  neglect  of  the  temporal,  and 
spiritual,  wants  of  a  people,  yet  the  neglect  of  both 
these  wants  does  not  work  in  the  same  way.  The  more 
is  done  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people, 
the  more  likely  they  will  be  to  make  such  provision  for 
themselves ;  and  the  more  they  are  neglected,  the  less 
likely  are  they  to  do  it.  It  is,  as  remarked  by  Arch- 
bishop Whately,  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  inestimable 
treasure  of  Christian  truth,  and  religious  knowledge, 
that  the  more  it  is  withheld  from  people,  the  less  they 
wish  for  it ;  and  the  more  it  is  bestowed  upon  them, 
the  more  they  hunger,  and  thirst  after  it.  If  people  be 
kept  upon  a  short  allowance  of  food,  they  are  eager  to 
obtain  it ;  if  you  keep  a  man  thirsty,  he  will  become 
more  and  more  thirsty ;  if  he  be  poor,  he  is  exceedingly 
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anxious  to  becomo  rich  ;  but  if  he  be  left  in  a  state  of 
spiritual  destitution,  after  a  time  he  will^  and  still  more 
his  children^  cease  to  feel  it,  and  cease  to  care  about  it. 
It  is  the  last  want  men  can  be  trusted  (in  the  first  in- 
stance) to  supply  for  themselves.  But  it  is  one  which 
admits  of  no  substitute,  and  unless  this  be  provided  for, 
all  other  wants  supplied  will  be  inefficient  for  securing 
temporal  welfare,  for  individuals,  or  a  nation. 

No  one  can  doubt,  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
Legislature  to  adopt  every  safe,  and  practicable  measure 
for  providing  for  the  spiritual,  and  temporal,  wants  of 
the  people,  and  for  eradicating,  or  counteracting,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  causes  of  poverty  and  vice  among  the 
mass  of  the  people,  and  for  increasing,  as  far  as  possible, 
their  comforts,  and  enjoyments. 

Now,  of  these  causes,  none  seem  to  be  more  prolific 
of  guilt  and  wretchedness,  than  the  present  mischievous, 
and  oppressive,  system  of  taxation.  And,  if  it  be  here 
shown  how  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  might 
be  improved,  without  injury  to  the  rights,  or  interests 
of  any  other  class,  then  it  is  also  shown  how  the 
institutions  of  this  country  may  be  strengthened,  and 
perpetuated. 

To  trade,  the  labouring  classes  must  ever  look,  mainly, 
for  employment,  in  this  country  of  excessive,  and  rapidly 
increasing,  population,  in  proportion  to  its  fixed,  and 
narrow,  limits  of  land.  And,  though  trade  does  not 
produce  capital,  yet  it  produces  the  means  of  profitable 
employment  for  labour,  and  the  accumulated  savings 
from  the  produce  of  that  labour  increases  the  capital  of 
the  nation. 

But  as  all  labour  is  a  continued  efiTort,  opposed  to  the 
natural  disposition  for  ease,  never  pursued  for  pleasure^ 
and  always  more  or  less  attended  with  pain ;  to  make 
the  reward  for  labour  an  adequate  compensation  for 
the  pain,  and  to  secure  to  the  labourers  a  sufficient 
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share  of  the  produce  of  their  labour  to  purchase  for 
themselves  the  necessaries,  and,  as  far  as  can  be,  the 
luxuries,  and  comforts,  of  civilised  life«  is  no  less  the 
sound  policy,  than  the  just  duty,  of  every  government. 

This  principle  is  happily,  and  amusingly  recognised 
by  the  discerning  mind  of  Dr.  Johnson,  in  a  conver- 
sation between  him  and  Boswell,  who  has  thus  recorded 
it:  — 

Talking  of  trade,  Johnson  observed :  ^*  It  is  a  mis- 
taken notion  that  a  vast  deal  of  money  is  brought  into  a 
nation  by  trade.  It  is  not  so.  Commodities  come 
from  commodities ;  but  trade  produces  no  capital  acces- 
sion of  wealth.  However,  though  there  should  be  little 
profit  in  money,  there  is  a  considerable  profit  in  plea- 
sure, as  it  gives  to  one  nation  the  productions  of  another ; 
as  we  have  wines,  and  fruits,  and  many  other  articles 
brought  to  us." 

BoswelL  "  Yes,  sir ;  and  there  is  a  profit  in  pleasure, 
by  its  furnishing  occupation  to  such  numbers  of  man- 
kind." 

Johnson.  **  Why,  sir,  you  cannot  call  that  pleasure  to 
which  we  are  all  averse,  and  which  none  begin,  but  with 
the  hope  of  leaving  off;  a  thing  which  men  dislike  before 
they  have  tried  it,  and  when  they  have  tried  it." 

BoswelL  ^^  But,  sir,  the  mind  must  be  employed ; 
and  we  grow  weary  when  idle." 

Johnson,  "  That  is,  sir,  because  others  being  busy, 
we  want  company  ;  but  if  we  were  all  idle,  there  would 
be  no  growing  weary ;  we  should  all  entertain  one  an- 
other. There  is,  indeed,  this  in  trade:  —  It  gives  men 
an  opportunity  of  improving  their  situation.  If  there 
were  no  trade,  many  who  are  poor,  would  always  remain 
poor.     But  no  man  loves  labour  for  itself." 

BoswelL  "  Yes,  sir,  I  know  a  person  who  does.  He 
is  a  very  laborious  judge,  and  he  loves  the  labour." 

Johnson.    "  Sir,  that  is  because  he  loves  respect  and 
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distinction.     Could  lie  have  tbem  without  labour^  be 
would  like  it  less." 

BoswelL    "  He  tells  me  be  likes  it  for  itself." 

Johnson.  *^  Why  sir,  he  fancies  so,  because  he  is  not 
accustomed  to  abstract." 

Few  are  accustomed  to  abstract^  or  even  to  think  for 
themselves ;  and,  as  Coleridge  says,  "  They  only  think, 
who  reflect."  And,  unfortunately  for  the  progress  of 
improvement  in  the  moral  or  physical  condition  of  man- 
kind, the  few  who  do  think,  are  apt  to  think  more  for 
themselves  than  for  others ;  and  many  of  the  most  serious 
affairs  of  life,  like  the  light  and  trivial  pursuits  of  plea- 
sure, are  left  to  the  chance  guidance  of  fancies,  rather 
than  directed  by  principles,  derived  from  experience,  or 
careful  deductions  from  abstract  reasoning. 

But  the  hard  penalty  for  such  proceedings  must  be 
paid.  And  wise  and  merciful  is  that  appointment;  for, 
without  it,  nations,  and  people,  would  never  mend  their 
ways.  Nor  can  their  ways  ever  be  mended,  without 
raising  their  social  position.  The  remedy — the  only 
remedy  —  is  moral,  not  legislative.  Good>  honest  laws, 
which  distribute  equal  justice  to  all  classes,  is  essential 
for  a  good  social  position ;  but  something  more  is  re- 
quired, and  that  is — intellectual  improvement,  by  good 
teaching ;  that  is  the  remedy,  and  the  only  effective 
remedy.  And,  though  a. prosperous  and  happy  state  of 
circumstances  is  conducive  to  that  end,  still  the  real 
remedy  for  a  good  social  position  is  the  same,  and  ever 
must  be  the  same,  in  moral  and  intellectual  improvement 
Vain  and  idle  ^re  all  the  attempts  to  abate  the  vice  of 
drunkenness,  by  prohibitory,  or  restrictive,  laws.  The 
nuisance  is  not  abated,  but  only  diverted  into  other 
channels,  to  be  accompanied  with  other  evils,  such  as 
smuggling,  and  all  its  terrible  attendants.  All  such  at- 
tempts must  fail,  like  the  celebrated  Maine  Liquor  Law, 
already  a  dead  letter.     Reformation  must  prpceed  from 
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the  will.  Laws  may  control  it,  but  cannot  direct  it  A 
new  direction  can  only  be  given  by  a  new  spirit,  in  an  im- 
proved mind.  Prohibitory,  or  restrictive,  laws  are  found, 
from  experience,  not  to  produce  any  such  improvement ; 
and  voluntary  pledges  are  rarely  found  to  have  anything 
more  than  a  temporary  effect.  And  even  that  effect, 
when  produced,  is  by  awakening  a  new  spirit,  which  is 
the  moral  and  mental  improvement  In  that  way,  little 
has  been  done,  or  attempted,  in  this  country.  The  in- 
tellectual education  of  the  poor  is  talked  of.  Can  the 
poor,  as  they  are  now  situated,  be  taught  much  ?  What 
ideas  does  the  poor  child  get  in  a  common  school  ?  As 
Dr.  Channing  has  said: — "The  true  school  of  human 
nature  is  the  sphere  opened  to  its  faculties  and  affections 
in  our  conditions  in  daily  life.  A  state  of  society  fur- 
nishing to  all  its  members  a  field  of  action  for  the  mind 
and  heart,  gives  the  only  true  education ;  and  is  this  to 
be  looked  for  anywhere  in  outward  institutions  ?  Is  it 
not  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  spirit  of  Christianity  spread 
through  a  community,  leading  its  members  to  a  love  and 
reverence  of  human  nature,  and  to  a  regard  to  human 
excellence  in  their  arrangements  for  property,  &c.  ?  A 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  for  common  good  must  be  made 
powerful  in  the  most  intelligent  and  influential.  To 
improve  men  must  be  a  chief  consideration  in  employing 
them,  and  the  good  of  the  labourer  must  be  regarded,  as 
well  as  the  profit  to  be  drawn  from  his  toil.  So  long  as 
this  is  thought  romantic,  society  can  have  no  bright 
prospect  of  permanent  progress. 

"  A  society  is  advanced  in  proportion  as  human  nature 
is  respected.  It  is  the  misery  of  the  present  state  that 
man,  cls  man^  is  counted  of  so  little  worth.  It  is  man 
clothed  in  purple,  dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority, 
high-born,  rich,  &c.,  who  is  now  considered  as  deserving 
power.     A  just  estimate  of  human  nature,  of  its  pur- 
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poses,  powers,  destiny,  leading  to  general  courtesy, 
jrespect,  and  effort  for  the  advancement  of  this  nature, 
in  each  and  all  —  this  is  the  measure  of  the  progress  of 
society.  The  existence  of  a  large  class,  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  community,  trained  up  to  ignorance  and 
.vice,  gross  in  manners,  and  in  no  other  degree  acted 
upon  by  other  classes,  and  repressed  only  by  brute 
force,  is  a  sad  feature  of  civilised  society.  The  true 
organisation  of  society  is  that  in  which  all  improve- 
ments of  the  higher  are  communicated  to  the  lower 
classes,  and  in  which  intellect  and  virtue  descend,  and 
are  diffused.  And  will  anything  but  Christianity, 
moulding  anew  the  whole  spirit  of  the  higher  classes, 
bring  about  this  end  ?  There  must  be  a  body  of  en- 
lightened studious  men.  Let  not  these  form  a  party,  a 
faction,  but  consider  their  light  as  a  good  given  to  be 
diffused,  and  as  a  means  to  maintain  an  improving  in- 
tercourse among  all  orders.  So  there  will  be  rich  men ; 
but  the  rich,  instead  of  herding  together,  and  linking 
themselves  to  one  another  by  common  pleasures,  privi- 
leges, refinements,  ought  to  regard  prosperity  as  a 
trust  for  the  good  of  those  who  are  in  want.  Let  there 
be  no  literary  clctss,  no  class  of  rich.  The  learned, 
when  forming  a  distinct  class,  become  jealous,  exacting, 
domineering,  and  seek  to  maintain  their  sway,  even  at 
the  expense  of  truth. 

*'  Scholars  already  begin  to  find  the  benefit  of  quitting 
.their  pedantic  cells,  and  mingling  with  general  society ; 
but  still  they  associate  fjoo  much  with  the  rich  and  re- 
fined; still  they  seek  honour  and  power.  Their  high 
Jionour  of  being  lights  to  society  is  overlooked.  How 
the  rich  injure  themselves  by  a  clannish  spirit,  corrupt- 
ing one  another  by  rivalry  in  show  and  expense! 
Christianity  breaks  down  all  these  walls  of  division 
between  man  and  man." 

Such  were  the  opinions  of  the  late  Dr.  Channing, 
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whom  Coleridge  described  as  a  philosopher^  who  had 
the  love  of  wisdom,  and  the  wisdom  of  love. 

What  has  ever  been  done  to  uplift  the  physical,  or 
improve  the  moral  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  in 
this  country  ? 

Who  can  read  the  reports  on  the  state  of  the  poor  in 
our  great  cities  and  towns,  or  in  the  rural  districts,  and 
believe  that  ^*  the  rich  regard  prosperity  as  a  trust  for 
the  good  of  those  who  are  in  want?"  Here  is  the 
absence  of  all  that  organisation  of  society  in  which  the 
improvements  of  the  higher  are  communicated  to  the 
lower  classes,  and  in  which  intellect  and  virtue  descend, 
and  are  diffused.  The  rich  link  themselves  to  one 
another  by  common  pleasures,  privileges,  refinements ; 
and,  regardless  of  their  trusty  they  leave  the  despised 
and  neglected  class  to  herd  together  like  brutes,  in 
brutal  ignorance  and  filth;  destitute  not  only  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  but  also  of  the  means  of  observing 
even  the  ordinary  decencies  of  civilised  life.  [See  the 
last  Report  (1857)  of  Dr.  Lethebyi  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  to  the  City  of  London,  on  the  state  of  the 
poor  in  the  City  of  London.] 

The  condition  of  the  lower  classes  in  this  country 
has — by  long  neglect  of  mental  improvement,  by  the 
natural  increase  of  population,  beyond  the  means  of 
profitable  employment,  by  the  consequent  decrease  in 
the  rate  of  wages,  and  by  the  heavy  taxes  on  all  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life —  sunk  so  low  that,  to 
large  masses  of  the  people  in  cities,  towns,  and  country, 
the  term  "  social  condition  "  can  hardly  be  applied  with 
more  propriety  than  to  brute  animals.  But  the  edu- 
cation of  the  poor  is  still  talked  of;  the  improvement 
of  their  condition  is  talked  of — as  sanitary  reforms  are 
talked  of— but  nothing  is  done.  And  what  can  be 
done  for  a  people  already  degraded  and  destitute? 
What  can  be  expected  from  preaching  or  teaching  to 
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people  destitute  of  all  necessary  food  and  clothings  and 
who  are  congregated  together  in  masses  of  human 
misery  and  vicey  breathing  an  atmosphere  of  the  foulest 
impurity,  or  dotted  about  like  isolated  human  beings, 
separated  by  their  very  misery  and  destitution  from 
their  more  fortunate  fellow-creatures,  who  avoid  them 
as  outcasts,  or,  like  heaven-stricken  lepers  of  old,  whose 
near  approach  was  contamination  ? 

It  is  not  by  ragged  schools,  or  penny  tracts,  that  the 
poor  are  to  be  lifted  up  into  anything  like  a  *^  social 
position."  These  are  good  aids  to  a  good  system,  but 
a  good  working  system  can  never  be  established  whilst 
two-thirds  of  the  revenue  are  raised  by  taxes  on  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  which  must  always  press 
with  the  greatest  severity  upon  the  poor,  and  working 
classes.  Religious  tracts,  and  moral  tales,  however 
plentifully  distributed  amongst  the  poor,  will  avail 
little  or  nothing  for  their  improvement,  morally,  or  in- 
tellectually, as  long  as  there  is  no  fire  to  make  the  pot 
boil,  and  nothing  to  put  into  the  pot  when  it  does  boil. 
As  Sidney  Smith  has  said,  in  his  own  incomparable 
style,  — "  The  moral  story  for  the  poor  generally  is, 
that  a  labourer  with  six  children  has  nothing  to  live 
upon  but  mouldy  bread,  and  dirty  water ;  yet  nothing 
can  exceed  his  cheerfulness,  and  content — no  murmurs, 
no  discontent: — of  mutton  he  has  scarcely  heard,  of 
bacon  he  never  dreams;  farinaceous  bread  and  the 
water  of  the  pool  constitute  his  food,  establish  his 
felicity,  and  excite  his  warmest  gratitude :  the  squire,  or 
parson  of  the  parish,  always  happens  to  be  walking  by, 
and  overhears  him  praying  for  the  king,  and  the  members 
of  the  county,  and  for  all  in  authority ;  and  it  generally 
ends  with  their  offering  him  a  shilling,  which  this  ex- 
cellent man  declares  he  does  not  want,  and  will  not 
accept.  These  are  the  tracts  which  Ooodies  and  Noodles 
are  dispersing  with  unwearied  diligence.     It  would  be 
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a  great  blessing  if  some  genius  would  arise  who  had  a 
talent  of  writing  for  the  poon^ 

Then,  as  to  the  sort  of  teachers  and  preachers  for  the 
poor,  the  same  writer,  in  his  own  happy  vein  of  wit  and 
sarcasm,  but  never  heartless  and  unkind,  and  always  with 
a  sound  groundwork  of  deep  and  accurate  reflection,  adds : 
—  "  All  mines  and  subterraneous  places  belong  to  the 
Methodists ;  they  creep  into  hospitals  and  small  schools, 
and  so  work  their  way  upwards.  It  is  the  custom  of 
the  religious  neutrals  to  buy  all  the  little  livings,  par* 
ticularly  in  the  North  of  England,  and  from  these  fixed 
points  they  make  incjursions  upon  the  happiness  and 
common  sense  of  the  vicinage.  We  are  quite  sure  that 
happiness  will  be  destroyed,  reason  degraded,  sound 
religion  banished  from  the  world ;  and  that  when  fana- 
ticism becomes  too  foolish  and  too  prurient  to  be  endured 
(as  is  at  last  sure  to  be  the  case),  it  will  be  succeeded  by 
a  long  period  of  the  grossest  immorality,  atheism,  and 
debauchery.  If  you  preach  up  to  ploughmen  and 
artisans  that  every  singular  feeling  which  comes  across 
them  is  a  visitation  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  can  there  be 
any  difficulty,  under  the  influence,  in  converting  these 
simple  creatures  into  active  and  mysterious  fools,  and 
making  them  your  slaves  for  life  ?  It  is  not  possible  to 
raise  up  any  dangerous  enthusiasm  by  telling  men  to  be 
just,  and  good,  and  charitable ;  but  keep  this  part  of 
Christianity  out  of  sight,  and  talk  long  and  enthusias- 
tically, before  ignorant  people,  of  the  mysteries  of  our 
religion,  and  you  will  not  fail  to  attract  a  crowd  of 
followers.*' 

Nothing  will  be  done  by  the  minister,  till  he  arouses 
in  men  a  fervent  energy  of  the  moral  principle. 

Decency,  prudence,  self-interest,  regard  to  comfort, 
respectability,  though  all  these  are  nothing  in  compa- 
rison ;  yet  all  these  are  to  be  cultivated  and  encouraged 
for  that  high  aim,  and  ultimate  great  end.     Men  must 
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be  made  to  thirst  for  perfect  goodness,  to  see  its  eternal 
beauty,  to  long  for  it  with  the  full  force  of  their  spiritual 
affections.  But,  for  this  they  must  be  raised  up  into  a 
certain  state  of  social  enjoyment.  They  must  be  lifted 
out  of  the  misery  of  dejection,  and  a  state  of  servile  de- 
pendence. They  must  be  made  aware  of  their  natural 
independence,  by  the  free  exercise  of  their  natural 
powers ;  and,  as  they  exert  these,  so  they  must  be  left 
to  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  just  reward.  They  must 
be  made  to  feel,  that  they  are  members  of  one  brother- 
hood;— that  as  such  they  are  cared  for;  —  and  they 
must  be  treated  accordingly.  Their  hearts  will  then 
respond  to  the  claims  of  God  and  Christ,  in  heavenly 
virtue,  when  plainly  urged.  There  is  an  inward  spiritual 
tendency  in  every  human  being  to  moral  perfection, 
which,  if  not  quenched  by  outward  circumstances, 
insures  a  joyful  acquiescence  in  the  highest  appeals. 
Men  may  not  have  been  made  to  see  the  rudiments  of 
these  heavenly  capacities  in  themselves — to  feel  that 
they  have  experienced  a  peculiar  joy  in  love — that 
they  have  gained  new  life  by  sacrifices  to  uprightness. 
But  still  the  inward  tendency  exists,  waiting  only  for 
happier  circumstances  to  be  called  forth.  Unbounded 
progress  in  virtue,  in  love,  light,  power — all  embracing 
philanthropy — the  absorption  of  selfishness  in  universal 
good-will — victory  over  debasing  influences — spiritual 
liberation  from  all  impulses — the  ever  near  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit — the  Divine  love  manifested  in  Christ 
—  the  almighty  design  of  God  to  redeem  men  from  all 
iniquity  —  the  prospect  of  immortality,  of  never*ending 
approach  to  God,  of  ever-growing  participation  in  his 
life,  and  ever-widening  co-operation  with  his  benefi- 
cence— these  are  the  great  truths  which  come  home 
with  irresistible  power  to  the  Divine  principle  within  all 
men;  and  on  these  truths  should  all  human  laws  be 
framed, — all  human  institutions  founded. 
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The  evils  of  life  will  sdll  continue,  but  then  they  will 
trouble  less  and  less.  We  see  pain  and  death  every«* 
where.  All  animated  nature  suffers  and  dies*  Life 
begins,  and  ends,  in  pain.  Then  pain  has  a  great  work 
to  do.  Then  there  is  a  vast  good  before  us,  to  out- 
weigh and  annihilate  it.  Its  universality  reconciles  us 
to  it.  We  do  not  ask  to  be  exempted  from  the  common 
lot.  In  this,  as  in  all  things,  we  wish  to  go  with  our 
race.  We  pretend  not  to  explain  events,  but  we  do 
see  glorious  issues  of  suffering,  and  these  are  enough. 

But  all  ought  to  be  able  to  say,  that  they  find  life  a 
gift  increasing  in  value.  Not  a  cup  foaming,  and 
sparkling  at  the  top,  and  growing  vapid  as  we  have 
drunk.  Life  is  not  a  little  cup  dipped  from  the  stream 
of  time.  It  is  itself  a  stream;  and  though  at  its  birth 
it  may  dance,  and  send  forth  cheerful  murmurs,  as  it 
does  not  afterwards,  still  it  is  intended  to  flow,  as  it 
advances,  through  more  beautiful  regions,  and  to  adorn 
its  shores  with  richer  verdure,  and  more  abundant  har-* 
vests*  Do  not  say  that  this  end  is  frustrated,  or  if  it 
appear  to  be  so,  do  not  say  that  it  is  so  by  the  Divine 
will.  There  are  multitudes  who  have  not  found  infancy 
and  youth  as  happy  as  later  years.  Where  it  has  been 
otherwise,  it  was  never  so  intended.  Our  cup  runneth 
over.  Life  is  truly  a  blessing  to  us.  Could  we  but  see 
others  as  happy,  what  a  world  this  would  be  I  So  it 
might  be.  So  it  ought  to  be.  So  it  must  be.  So  it 
will  be. 

But  it  £9  a  good  world,  notwithstanding  the  darkness 
banging  over  it.  The  longer  we  live,  the  more  we  see 
the  light  breaking  through  the  clouds.  We  are  sure 
the  sun  is  above  them. 

Man,  as  a  free  moral  being^  must  be  tried,  must 
be  exposed  to  temptation,  must  have  a  wide  range  of 
action,  must  be  liable  to  much  sin,  and  much  suffering. 
From  the  essential  laws  of  a  free  being,  he  can  h^ve  no 
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happinessi  but  what  he  wins  amidst  temptation.  A 
brute  may  be  made  as  happy  as  he  can  be  at  first. 
Man,  God's  free  moral  child,  cannot  know  happiness, 
till,  by  his  own  striving,  he  has  risen  to  goodness  and 
sanctity.  We  do  not  see  how  sin,  and  suffering,  can  be 
removed,  but  by  striking  out  from  our  nature  its  chief 
glories. 

But,  one  of  the  great  excellencies  of  mora]  good  is, 
that  it  aids  us  to  enjoy  all  other  good.  The  most  per- 
fect man  is  not  he  who  confines  himself  to  purely  moral 
gratifications,  but  he  who  has  a  moral  energy  through 
which  all  things  are  received,  and  enjoyed,  by  him  in  a 
wise  order,  and  in  just  proportions.  Other  gratifica- 
tions, thus  controlled,  become  moral. 

One  of  the  discouraging  symptoms  of  the  day  is,  that 
so  few  persons,  except  of  the  clerical  profession,  make 
morals,  and  religion,  the  subject  of  investigation,  and 
serious  inquiry.  To  most,  religion  is  a  tradition,  or 
a  feeling.  The  noblest  subjects  of  human  thought,  and 
those  in  which  all  men  have  an  equal  interest,  are  given 
up  to  a  small  body  of  professional  men.  The  effects  of 
this,  making  theology  a  monopoly  of  a  few,  are  disastrous 
alike  to  the  many,  and  the  few.  Theology  has  become 
technical, — a  trade,  a  means  of  power.  It  has  taken  a 
monastic  character,  been  severed  from  common  life,  and 
thus  been  turned  into  an  instrument  of  superstition. 
The  multitude,  in  their  ignorance,  have  easily  fallen 
under  the  dominion  of  fear,  and  have  bowed  their  under- 
standings to  irrational,  and  degrading  doctrines.  Men 
who  understand  the  dignity  of  moral,  and  religious, 
truth  seek  it  as  inestimably  precious. 

We  see  that  no  institutions,  however  good,  can  be 
enjoyed  without  experience  of  evil.  We  must  take 
things  as  they  are ;  but  ever  try  to  make  them  better. 
A  free  government,  undoubtedly,  has  its  evils.  A 
people,  on  the  whole,  are  poor  rulers ;  but  so  are  kings 
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and  aristocracies.  All  governments  are,  and  must  be^ 
bad,  till  men  grow  wiser  and  better.  The  advantage  of 
popular  institutions  is,  that  they  are  founded  in  natural 
right;  that  they  educate,  and  elevate,  a  people  more 
than  any  other;  and  thus,  in  the  long  run,  that  the 
people  will  learn  their  true  interest ;  whilst  privileged 
orders  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  postpone  this 
interest  to  their  own. 

But  all  people  are  very  unreasonable.  If  they  choose 
to  have  a  popular  government,  they  are  not  willing  to 
accept  its  essential  condition ;  namely,  that  it  shall  have 
the  imperfections  of  the  people.  An  absolute  sovereign 
may  get  in  advance  of  his  people,  but  a  people  cannot 
get  in  advance  of  itself,  and  it  must  govern  according  to 
its  own  character.  If,  instead  of  croaking,  they  would 
try  to  improve  themselves,  they  would  show  a  little 
comprehension  of  their  situation. 

But,  after  all,  much  will  still  remain  to  be  done;  — 
much,  indeed,  for  Christianity  to  achieve,  and  to  conquer, 
before  it  will  accomplish  its  office  of  inspiring  in  all 
men  universal  love,  which  is  universal  justice.  It  has 
to  break  down,  not  the  aristocracy  of  birth,  or  the 
aristocracy  of  wealth,  but  the  pride  of  both ;  the  sec- 
tarianism, and  bigotry,  of  the  religious  world  ;  the  clan<- 
nish  spirit  of  nations  ;  and  many  other  barriers  of  pride, 
and  selfishness.  But  it  is  equal  to  its  work.  It  is 
silently,  but  steadily,  teaching  ihen  to  recognise  their 
nature,  and  the  great  purpose  of  their  being, — proving 
to  them  that  there  is  no  glory,  but  in  self-conquest,  and 
in  a  wide  charity, — pleading  the  cause  of  the  poor, 
the  ignorant,  and  the  stranger,  —  infusing  a  candour 
which  sees,  with  joy,  the  virtues  of  other  parties,  other 
sects,  other  countries ;  and  gradually  generating  in  the 
individual  the  consciousness  that  he  is  made  for  his  race, 
for  God,  and  for  the  universe.  This  spirit  is  too  god- 
like to  be  gained  and  perfected  in  a  moment,  or  a  century. 
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or,  even  during  man's  existence  in  this  world.  It  is 
enough  that  we  see  in  men  the  dawning,  and  promise,  of 
this  universal  love. 

Some  of  these  latter  remarks,  with  slight  alterations, 
are  taken  from  the  writings  of  Dr.  Channing;  and  a 
saying  of  his,  in  a  conversation  with  our  poet,  Words- 
worth, is  recorded  hy  him  to  this  effect: — ^^That  one 
great  evidence  of  the  Divine  origin  of  Christianity  is, 
that  it  contains  nothing  which  renders  it  unadapted  to  a 
progressive  state  of  society, — that  it  puts  no  checks 
upon  the  activity  of  the  human  mind,  and  does  not 
compel  it  to  tread  always  blindly  in  a  beaten  path."  He 
might  have  added: — **That  Christianity,  whose  holy 
books  are  written  in  two  languages  which  are  strange  to 
most  times,  and  places,  and  which  embrace  so  many 
subjects  for  inquiry,  contains  innumerable  demands  for 
reflection  and  cultivation :  —  That  a  great  portion  of  the 
Christian  world  have  obeyed  these  demands ;  and  that  in 
spite  of  many  errors,  which,  by  the  condition  of  humanity, 
necessarily  creep  in,  it  has  yet  thereby  reached  a  far 
higher  degree  of  enlightenment,  than  those  barbarous 
nations  which  remain  in  their  own  gross  conceptions :  — 
That  man  is  far  too  strongly  inclined  to  view  the  mate* 
rial  world  as  actual  true  existence,  but  that  Christianity 
raises  him  above  the  impressions  of  his  senses ;  aims  at 
the  highest  possible  improvement  of  the  human  race; 
and  desires  one  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth,  one  Shep- 
herd, and  one  fold.*'  It  desires  to  guide  man  to  the 
attainment  of  this  aim.  But  man  is  full  of  passions,  and 
desires,  which  lead  him  wrong :  if  his  understanding  be 
darkened,  it  cannot  bring  him  back  into  the  right  path. 
It  is  certainly  true,  that  the  precepts  of  Christ  are  so 
comprehensible  that  a  child  may  understand  them,  and 
whoever  accepts  them  in  honest  faith,  and  honest  self-* 
devotion,  and  makes  them  the  essence  of  his  life,  is  im« 
mediately  elevated  above  the  cloud  which  obscures  the 
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sight  of  most  men.  But  experience  shows  us  that  man 
is  so  blind  to  the  good^  that  few  will  sacrifice  the  grati- 
fication of  low,  earthly  passions,  either  for  the  in- 
exhaustible love  of  Christ,  or  for  the  heavenly  crown 
which  shines  at  the  end  of  our  course.  Christianity 
teaches  us  to  regard  earthly  goods  as  small  and  con- 
temptible,  in  comparison  with  heavenly^  No  one  will 
venture  to  deny  this  truth,  and  even  the  uncultivated 
man  is  not  wholly  beyond  its  influence ;  but  from  the 
daily  habit  of  seeing  nothing  but  what  most  neariy  sur^ 
rounds  him,  the  forcible  impression  of  it  is  with  him 
extinguished.  Enlightenment  also  extends  his  view 
over  earthly  things,  and  accustoms  him  to  perceive  the 
insignificance  and  unimportance  of  what  surrounds  him 
in  comparison  with  the  events  of  this  world.  It  no  longer 
requires  such  a  great  mental  leap  to  regard  these  also  as 
-nothing,  in  comparison  with  divine  things.  How  much 
stronger  must  this  feeling  be  with  him  whom  a  still 
greater  progress  has  brought  to  that  point,  that  he  can 
behold  with  distinctness  the  infinite  perishableness  of  the 
whole  material  world,  in  which  nothing  is  eternal  except 
Reason,  and  the  creative  power  revealed  in  it !  Christ 
is  our  great  Master,  but  He  will  not  compel  us;  He 
desires  that,  led  by  His  Spirit,  we  should  ourselves  de- 
velop our  powers.  That  kingdom  of  God  which  ought 
to  reign  upon  earth,  is  a  living  acknowledgment  of  the 
.will  of  God,  that  is,  of  Divine  Reason ;  of  which  our 
human  reason  is  an  image,  although  only  an  infinitely 
feeble  one.  Enlightenment  is  essentially  requisite  for 
this ;  not  as  a  foreign  aid  which  comes  to  Christianity 
from  without,  but  as  a  development  of  the  capacities  of 
men,  which  is  promoted,  and  urged  forward,  by  Chris- 
tianity itself,  and  by  that  government  of  God  which  is 
revealed  in  the  distribution  of  Christianity.  The  con- 
ception of  the  universe  is  incomplete,  if  not  compre- 
hended as  a  constant,  and  continuous,  work  of  the  eter- 
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Dally  creating  Spirit.  The  creative  portion  of  tHis 
conception  is  the  Spiritnal ;  the  Material  is  the  produce 
of  the  creative,  and  would  cease,  if  it  were  possible  for 
the  work  of  production  to  cease.  As  a  product  of 
nature,  the  Spiritual  in  Man  must,  in  this  sense,  contain 
the  laws  of  Nature,  although  tliey  are  only  brought  into 
consciousness  by  natural  phenomena ;  while  surrounding 
nature,  without  human  aid,  must  operate  in  accordance 
with  man's  faculty  of  understanding, — although  this  un- 
derstanding faculty  may,  in  general,  only  after  several 
thousand  years,  attain  an  insight  into  the  pervading 
harmony  of  existence. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  the  grounds  which  lead  us 
to  this  conviction  are  also  everywhere  valid.  Through- 
out the  universe,  there  are  beings  endowed  with  the 
faculty  of  understanding,  that  they  may  be  able  to  catch 
some  sparks  of  the  Divine  light ;  and  God  reveals  Him- 
self to  these  beings  through  the  surrounding  universe, 
and  rouses  their  slumbering  reason,  by  that  Reason  which 
reigns  through  the  sensible  world ;  nay.  He  gives  them 
a  deeper  insight  into  material  existence,  the  more  their 
own  minds  are  awakened ;  and  thus  they  find  themselves 
placed  in  a  ceaseless  and  living  development,  which,  after 
having  reached  a  certain  point,  removes  them  farther 
and  farther  from  the  idea,  that  the  foundation  of  Being 
is  that  which  is  palpable,  and  which  leads  them  to  ac* 
knowledge  and  view  themselves,  their  spirits  and  bodies, 
as  parts  of  one  eternal  organism  of  Reason.  Thus  do 
the  truths  of  Natural  Science  continually  approach  nearer 
to  those  of  Christianity,  so  that,  at  last,  both  must  be 
united  in  the  most  intimate  connection.  Man,  even 
ivhen  he  is  led  away  by  his  passions,  and  forgets  his 
reasonable  nature,  cannot  entirely  dissipate  the  influence 
which  the  reasonable  connection  of  the  world  must  have 
on  him ;  the  evil  that  he  does,  and  even  the  evil  that  he 
thinks,  brings  him  in  opposition  with  his  own  nature. 
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and  with  the  whole  of  existence,  however  much  he  maj 
endeavour  to  hide  it  from  himself.  Whatever  is  sin,  in 
a  religious  sense,  is  folly  in  a  true  perception  of  the 
world.  He,  then,  who  is  thoroughly  convinced  of  an 
eternal  reason  in  existence,  will  find  that  happiness  is 
one  with  virtue  and  piety.  It  is  true,  that  it  is  often 
very  difficult  to  be  practically  convinced  of  this  truth,  in 
the  face  of  strong  opposing  impressions  which  we  meet 
at  every  turn,  so  that  the  better  persuasion  is  often 
forced  to  submit ;  but  this  weakness  of  the  human  race 
cannot  prevent  us  seeing,  in  that  conviction,  a  powerful 
support  to  virtue.  It  is  not  merely  our  lives  that  must 
be  regulated  by  this  eternal  reason,  but  all  our  inner 
reason  must  yield  to  it,  and  rise  along  with  it ;  man  must 
feel  that  he  possesses  his  true  spring  of  life,  when  he 
appropriates  to  himself  eternal  reason;  otherwise,  his 
whole  life  remains  but  a  broken,  irrational,  miserable 
existence.  Everything  which  appeals  to  our  virtuous 
and  upright  feelings,  naturally  leads  us  to  a  divine  life, 
that  is,  to  religion.  This  manner  of  thinking  is  at  once 
strengthened  by  the  conviction  which  arises  from  the 
knowledge  of  natural  science.  This  teaches  us  that  the 
material  world,  which  before  we  considered  as  acting  in 
opposition  to  reasonable  existence,  is  entirely  incor- 
porated into  it ;  so  that  the  operations  of  nature  proceed 
in  obedience  to  a  reason  which  is  entirely  independent 
of  usy  bat  which,  nevertheless,  is  the  same  reason  which 
we  should  endeavour,  by  means  of  our  free  will,  to  realise. 
We  thus  know  that  our  life,  both  inwardly,  and  out- 
wardly, continually  grows  in  more  perfect  accordance 
with  the  whole  of  existence,  the  more  it  is  guided  by 
Divine  reason. 

It  is  proved  by  science,  that  the  laws  by  which  our 
earth  and  all  its  inhabitants  are  guided,  are  also  adapted 
to  other  planets ;  that  the  whole  is  under  the  dominion, 
and  government,  of  one  universal  reason.     Thus,  it  may 
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be  distinctly  seen,  that  unity  of  essence  does  not  exclude 
the  greatest  variety  in  the  forms  of  existence ;  that  the 
laws  of  nature  hold  good  throughout  the  universe.  This 
universality  has  been  assumed  by  all  who  have  entered 
on  physical  researches,  and  assuredly  with  justice ;  for 
In  the  connection,  and  results,  of  their  discoveries,  this  is 
sufficiently  proved. 

Now,  if  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  laws  of  motion, 
we  easily  convince  ourselves  that  these  primary  laws  are 
such  as  are  required  by  our  power  of  understanding, 
so  far  as  it  rightly  comprehends  itself;  on  the  other 
hand,  that  these  laws,  independently  of  us,  are  obeyed 
by  nature.  We  know  that  the  straight  line  is  the 
simplest ;  we  see  this  at  once  when  we  consider  it  in  a 
mental  point  of  view ;  as  whether  we  imagine  a  straight 
line  in  our  minds,  or  describe  it  visibly  to  our  senses, 
it  is  always  associated  with  one  uniform,  unalterable, 
idea.  This  is  the  more  clearly  developed,  and  proved, 
by  mathematics.  Let  us  now  further  consider  that  a 
simple  force  must  produce  a  simple  motion,  and  we 
then  perceive  that  this  must  necessarily  be  the  first  law 
of  motion,  namely,  that  every  simple  impulse  must  pro- 
duce a  rectilinear  motion ;  and,  behold,  nature  has  con- 
stantly obeyed  this  law,  long  before  man  discovered  it. 
It  is  a  necessary  law  of  reason,  that  what  is  without 
will  is  incapable,  in  itself,  of  determining  upon  any 
change;  and,  therefore,  that  no  motion  can  either  be 
accelerated,  or  diminished,  or  even  change  its  direction, 
without  the  intervention  of  new  effects ;  in  other  words, 
that  every  simple  motion  must  have  a  uniform  veIo» 
city,  and  be  in  one  direction.  This  is  so  manifest  to 
the  reason,  that  we  can  scarcely  believe,  it  is  only 
during  the  last  century  that  it  has  been  clearly  de- 
veloped. But,  in  pursuance  of  this  law,  there  is  a 
further  consequence,  namely,  that  each  constantly 
operating  force  every  moment  receives,  a  firesh  impulse 
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of  motion,  equal  to  that  imparted  at  the  beginning,  and 
that  the  velocity  thus  produced  must  increase  uniformly, 
80  that  the  velocity  acquired  at  any  time,  must  stand  in 
proportion  to  the  time  elapsed  since  the  first  moment. 
This  simple  truth,  viewed  on  mathematical  principles, 
led  to  the  discovery  of  many  laws  which  were  hitherto 
concealed  from  experience ;  but  which,  now  that  inquiry 
has  been  started,  readily  yielded  to  its  researches. 

By  the  application  of  these  truths,  we  arrived  at  the 
knowledge  that  every  curvilinear  motion  is  the  result 
of  compound  forces,  and  not  of  simple  ones.  That  all 
active  forces,  which  diverge  from  one  point,  operate  in 
planes  which  have  a  given  relation  to  the  squares  of  the 
distances;  that  their  power,  therefore,  must  stand  in 
every  point  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  these  squares ; 
is  a  very  simple  demand  of  reason,  but  has  been  only 
recently  acknowledged. 

If  we  cannot  prove  satisfactorily  to  our  minds  that 
universal  attraction  is  a  law  of  reason,  it,  nevertheless,  is 
a  fact  whose  incontrovertible  truth  must  be  acknow- 
ledged by  reason,  and  which  has  received  a  far  higher 
application,  from  the  operation  of  the  law  of  the  inverted 
squares  of  distances.  By  the  further  application  of  all 
this  knowledge,  the  laws  of  central  motion  were  dis- 
covered ;  and  in  reference  to  those  movements  by  which 
all  bodies,  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  universal  at- 
traction, are  urged  towards  a  central  point,  it  has  been 
proved,  that  the  paths  described  must  be  of  the  form 
known  by  the  name  of  conic  sections ;  thus  we  are  con- 
vinced when,  by  experience,  an  orbit  is  discovered,  that 
it  must  be  produced  by  a  force  which  follows  this  same 

law. 

All  these  researches,  therefore,  prove  that  the  move- 
ments of  the  planets  are  governed  by  the  same  laws  as 
those  of  a  projected  body  on  the  surface  of  our  globe : 

C  C 
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and  tbis  great  scientific  fact  may  be  assumed,  as  gene>- 
rally  acknowledged,  namely,  that  those  laws  which  have 
been  discovered  by  the  efforts  of  the  mind  when 
matured  by  experience,  are  valid  for  all  the  movements 
of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  thus  showing  that  the  universal 
validity  of  these  laws,  recognised  by  reason,  also  com- 
pels us  to  adopt  the  idea  of  the  essential  similarity  of 
the  understanding  faculty  throughout  the  universe. 

This  universality  by  no  means  excludes  great  dif- 
ferences ;  thus,  for  example,  we  may  calculate  that  the 
weight  or  gravity  on  the  surface  of  Jupiter  is  two  and  a 
half  times  greater  than  it  is  on  our  earth ;  that  the 
rapidity  of  descent  in  falling  bodies,  in  various  parts  of 
that  planet,  presents  greater  inequalities  than  it  does 
vrith  us ;  and  that  its  density  is  far  less  than  that  of 
our  globe.  But  all  these  differences  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  same  laws. 

It  is  a  well  known  law,  that  fire  produces  heat; 
but  if  we  put  water  in  a  red-hot  crucible  which  con- 
tains liquid  sulphuric  acid,  it  will  be  changed  into  ice. 
To  those  who  are  not  versed  in  science,  this  appears  an 
extraordinary  exception  to  the  law.  But  the  scientific 
man  may  note  it  down  as  a  triumph.  He  knows  that 
actions  here  take  place  which  obey  different  laws.  The 
one  is  the  communication  of  heat,  by  which  water 
receives  a  higher  degree  of  heat;  the  second  is  eva- 
poration, which  produces  cold.  Liquid  sulphuric  acid 
evaporates  with  a  greater  rapidity  than  most  bodies, 
^nd  produces  such  intense  cold,  that  the  water  not  only 
loses  all  the  heat  which  it  receives  out  of  the  hot 
crucible,  but  a  great  deal  more ;  and  thence  arises  the 
effect  so  astonishing  to  the  imagination,  that  water 
becomes  ice  in  the  midst  of  fire. 

All  nature  proves  that  there  exist  everywhere  the 
same  materials,  the  same  forces,  and  the  same  laws; 
that   these   laws    are   founded   on   reason,   and,    con- 
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sequently,  can  only  be  acknowledged  by  reasonable 
beings.  In  other  words,  the  conception  of  the  universe 
is  incomplete,  if  not  comprehended  as  a  constant,  and 
continuous,  work  of  the  eternally  creating  Spirit  The 
creative  portion  of  this  conception  is  the  spiritual ;  the 
material  is  the  produce  of  the  creative,  and  would 
cease  if  it  were  possible  for  the  work  of  production  to 
cease.  As  a  product  of  Nature,  the  spiritual  in  man 
must,  in  this  sense,  contain  the  laws  of  Nature,  although 
they  are  only  brought  into  consciousness  by  natural 
phenomena;  while  surrounding  nature,  without  human 
aid,  must  operate  in  accordance  with  man*s  faculty  of 
understanding,  although  this  understanding  faculty  may, 
in  general,  only  after  several  thousand  years,  attain  an 
insight  into  the  pervading  harmony  of  existence.  It  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  the  grounds  which  lead  us  to  this 
conviction  are  ulso  everywhere  valid.  Throughout  the 
universe  there  are  beings  endowed  with  the  faculty  of 
understanding,  that  they  may  be  able  to  catch  some 
sparks  of  the  Divine  light;  and  God  reveals  Himself  to 
these  beings  through  the  surrounding  universe,  and 
rouses  their  slumbering  reason,  by  that  reason  which 
reigns  through  the  sensible  world,  giving  them  a 
deeper  indight  into  material  existence,  the  more  their 
minds  are  awakened;  and  thus  they  find  themselves 
placed  in  a  ceaseless,  and  living,  development,  which, 
after  having  reached  a  certain  point,  removes  them 
farther  and  farther  from  the  idea  that  the  foundation 
of  Being  is  that  which  is  palpable,  and  which  leads 
them  to  acknowledge,  and  view  themselves,  their  spirits, 
-and  bodies,  as  parts  of  one  eternal  organism  of  Reason. 

Thus  do  the  truths  of  natural  science  continually 
approach  nearer  those  of  Religion,  so  that,  at  last,  both 
must  be  united  id  the  most  intimate  connection* 

As  the  same  fundamental  forces  and  laws  prevail  in 
other  planets,  as  in  our  own,  it  is  perfectly  consistent 

c  c  2 
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mth  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  living  heings  of  other 
planets  are  produced  by  the  same  forces^  and  laws^  as 
those  on  our  globe ;  that  they  are  endowed  with  a 
thinking  faculty  of  the  same  nature  as  ours,  though, 
probably,  very  different  in  power^  and  clearness;  that 
they  must  possess  sensational  faculties,  by  means  of 
which  they  are  enabled  to  apprehend  material  effects, 
and  that^  not  only  have  these  faculties  organs  of  ex- 
ternal sense,  but  also  an  inward  capability  to  receive  and 
preserve  those  impressions  which  have  come  through 
the  senses — in  short,  an  inner  sense.  Added  to  this, 
that  there  is  the  power  to  apprehend  those  impressions 
which,  by  the  vibration  of  external  bodies,  are  produced 
on  the  frame  of  the  self-conscious  being,  and  also  the 
power  to  obtain  knowledge  of  the  outer  world  by  the 
vibrations  of  the  aether. 

Thus,  the  contemplation  of  nature,  when  founded  on 
reasonable  grounds,  proves  that  all  existence  is  an  ever- 
lasting, perpetual,  active  work  of  the  eternal  and  living 
Keason,  which,  when  viewed  in  his  self-consciousness 
and  personality,  we  name  God.  We  must,  therefore, 
distinctly  remember  that,  the  human  race  is  a  part  of 
this  whole,  and  that  every  single  human  being,  as  one 
of  the  race,  becomes  a  part  of  the  great  unity  of  existence ; 
in  order  that  we  may  place  ourselves  upon  that  point  of 
view  from  which  the  ideas  and  feelings  relating  to  right, 
duty,  virtue,  piety,  and  all  that  is  connected  with  them, 
appear  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  nature.  As  society 
advanced  in  the  world,  men  combined  for  mutual  help 
and  defence.  At  this  point  the  idea  was  called  forth,  of 
a  certain  law,  and  order,  necessary  to  their  confedera- 
tion, whose  maintenance  was  requisite  for  the  common 
benefit.  In  the  progress  of  that  confederation  this  con- 
sciousness is  still  further  developed;  the  thought  of 
virtue,  and  duty,  becomes  more  and  more  apparent 
Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  all  these  external^  and 
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internal,  causes  are  the  operations  of  the  same  eternal, 
and  living.  Reason  by  which  all  is  created  and  sustained ; 
and  that  this  development  obeys  the  almighty  and  omni- 
present Divine  Will. 

We  should  have  a  false  conception  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  race,  if  we  thought  that  all  men 
equally  contribute  to  it.  There  have  been  some  highly 
gifted  men  to  whom  these  ideas  first  became  clear,  and 
who  thus  were  able  to  express  them  to  the  multitude. 
Such  men  are,  generally,  far  advanced  beyond  the  rest  in 
many  other  respects ;  and  they  have,  in  general,  a  deep 
conviction  that  what  they  know  and  impart  to  others 
is  far  from  being  exclusively  the  result  of  their  own 
labours,  for  their  minds  have  been  wakened  from  with- 
out, by  those  natural  objects  which  they  have  observed, 
and  on  which  they  have  reflected ;  and  even  their  inner 
mental  capacity,  by  which  they  have  worked  out  these 
external  impressions,  they  must  regard  as  a  gift  of 
nature,  or  Divine  Reason.  In  this  simple  faith  there, 
indeed,  exists  a  truth  which  has  been  often  overlooked ; 
it  is  the  divine  agency,  and  government,  in  man,  and  na- 
ture, which  has  obtained  a  living,  though  not,  perhaps, 
a  clearly  defined,  consciousness  in  their  minds.  The 
human  race  continues  in  this  way  to  develop  its  moral 
conceptions,  as  well  as  its  knowledge  of  nature,  from 
century  to  century,  and  from  thousands  to  thousands  of 
years,  and  these  ideas,  and  this  knowledge,  are  unfolded, 
in  obedience  to  necessary  laws  of  existence,  by  the  rea- 
sonable works  of  nature,  namely,  by  the  human  race  iu 
constant  reciprocation  with  nature,  and  with  each  other. 

In  this  point  of  view,  how  strong  is  the  duty,  as  well 
as  the  inducement,  in  every  human  being  to  contribute 
to  the  utmost  of  his  gifts  to  this  development ;  and  if 
not  by  new  discoveries,  which  are  permitted  only  to  a 
few,  at  least  by  his  own  example,  which  is  the  privilege 
of  all  I     And  how  serious  is   the   responsibility,   how 
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great  the  sioy  in  tbose  who  are  pennitted  to  be  rulers, 
and  governors,  over  multitudes,  and  who,  instead  of 
contributing  to  this  development  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power,  use  all  their  powers  to  retard  it,  for  their  own 
more  narrow  views,  or  base  and  selfish  purposes  ;  or,  who 
£Eiil  to  use  the  powers  entrusted  to  them,  in  accordance 
with  the  universal  laws  of  Heaven,  and  the  Divine  Will  I 

That  the  human  race  develops  itself  according  to  the 
laws  of  Reason,  and  will  so  continue  to  develop  itself, 
notwithstanding  all  impedimenta,  we  may  clearly  see; 
and  we  may  also  perceive  that  this  development  is  ad- 
vanced by  the  successive  thanges  produced  by  death ; 
and  that  death  must  continue  to  work  these  changes, 
until  the  development  is  complete  and  perfect;  when 
death,  we  know,  by  the  immutable  law  revealed  to  us, 
will  cease  for  ever,  and  with  it  sin.  The  hastening  of 
that  glorious  event  may,  therefore,  be  within  the  reach 
of  human  power,  acting  in  unison  with  eternal  reason ; 
for,  although  the  time  be  known  to  the  Eternal  Will,  yet 
that  Will,  ever  acting  by  the  same  eternal  and  un- 
ceasing laws,  as  seen  in  the  unvarying  laws  of  nature,  is 
a  continuous  operation  of  Divine  Reason,  which  never 
alters ;  and  this  eternal  similarity  with  itself  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  may,  in  like  manner,  be  submitted  to 
our  reflection. 

In  the  meantime,  for  the  ever  present,  it  must  suffice 
us  to  know  this  important  truth,  that  all  which  is  con- 
trary to  reason,  will,  in  the  end,  be  resolved  into  the 
eternal  activity  of  reason  in  existence,  and  that  the 
harmony  of  reason  must  conquer.  Objects  may  exist, 
which,  though  they  themselves  are  in  conformity  with 
reason,  may  yet,  possibly,  during  a  certain  period  of 
time,  be  opposed  to  the  general  order  of  reason ;  and, 
consequently,  must  sink  that  they  may  again  arise  at 
the  proper  season. 

Despotism  flourishes  only  where  the  mental  faculties 
of  the  nation  are  either  not  sufficiently  developed,  or 
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are  weakened  by  false  training.  In  the  latter  case, 
despotism  may  last  a  long  time ;  but  if  the  people 
themselves  have  not  sufficient  energy  to  overcome  the 
oppression,  foreign  powers  will  accomplish  it  for  them 
somier  or  later. 

Looking  only  on  the  finite  view,  it  may  be  said,  What 
does  it  avail  the  innumerable  beings  languishing  in 
dungeons,  suffering  mentally  and  bodily,  possibly  during 
life,  that  the  misfortunes  which  oppress  them  here  will 
be  explained  in  a  higher  order  of  things  ?  This  objec- 
tion is  an  old  one,  and  so  is  the  answer;  but  the  ar- 
gument is  repeated  whenever  any  one  endeavours  to 
exhibit  the  reasonable  order  of  human  affairs,  and  on 
that  account  the  answer  must  also  be  repeated  each 
time,  and  especially  because  every  time  it  becomes  more 
obvious. 

No  system,  merely  taken  from  a  finite  point  of  view, 
has  yet  been  discovered,  in  which  evil,  whether  physical 
or  moral,  has  been  represented  as  destroyed,  and  resolved 
into  good :  for  this  we  must  point  to  a  duration  of  life 
beyond  this  mortal  existence,  and  our  powers  of  compre- 
hension cannot  dispense  even  with  this  advantage.  The 
belief  in  such  a  continuous  life  is,  indeed,  only  natural  to 
us.  Here  we  only  hold  fast  to  the  reasonable  connec- 
tion of  all  things,  whether  it  may  flatter,  or  disappoint, 
our  desires. 

We  may  still  farther  remember,  that  all  finite  exist* 
ence  is  infinitely  small,  in  comparison  with  the  whole  ; 
and  although  some  of  the  effects  of  the  abuse  and  error 
of  free-will  may  extend  through  centuries,  and  even 
thousands  of  years,  still  the  proportion  remains  infinitely 
smalL  No  one  will  deny  this  truth ;  but  it  will,  per- 
haps, animate  and  invigorate  our  knowledge,  if  it  be 
explained  by  an  example  which  is  offered  to  us  by  our 
globe.  Without  going  farther  back  than  where  we 
may  be  guided  by  facts  which  have  been  clearly  proved, 

c  c  4 
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we  perceive  that,  our  earth  must  have  existed  some 
thousands  of  years  before  the  creation  of  any  organic 
beings ;  that,  more  thousands  of  years  must  have  elapsed, 
during  which  there  was  nothing  but  barren  vegetation 
and  soft-bodied  animals;  that,  at  a  still  later  period, 
there  was  a  succession  of  eras,  each  commencing  at  the 
downfall  of  the  preceding  one  ;  every  one  of  these 
periods  made  a  fresh  step  in  development,  till  at  last 
man  appeared*  What  is  all  the  time  during  which  man 
has  existed,  compared  to  these  immeasurable  series  of 
thousands  of  years  ?  What,  again,  are  the  individual 
epochs  in  the  human  race,  in  comparison  with  the 
whole  period  of  its  existence,  without  even  including 
the  time  which  is  still  to  come  ?  And,  yet,  we  have 
only  taken  our  own  globe  as  an  example ;  the  universe 
exhibits  far  longer  divisions  of  time. 

The  deyelopment  of  the  human  race  has  been  similar 
to  that  of  the  globe,  in  spite  of  the  usurpations  of  free 
will,  which  have,  apparently,  but  small  influence  on  the 
course  of  nature.  It  is  maintained  by  theologians,  on 
the  literal  comprehension  of  some  passages  in  the  Bible, 
that  death  entered  the  world  with  sin ;  but,  however  this 
may  be,  nature  clearly  proves  the  traces  of  death,  de- 
struction, and  pain,  before  the  existence  of  the  human 
race  on  earth ;  that  long  before  man  came  into  the  world, 
many  great,  and  destructive,  changes  had  taken  place,  in 
which  whole  species,  indeed  whole  races,  of  animals 
perished ;  that,  in  those  times  also,  many  animals  swal- 
lowed one  another ;  and,  indeed,  in  the  bones  of  the 
earliest  creatures,  distinct  marks  of  disease  have  been 
traced,  with  evidence  of  death  in  consequence.  Such 
are  the  clear  proofs  that  we  possess,  that  suffering, 
destruction,  sickness,  and  death,  are  older  than  the  fall 
of  man !  At  the  same  time,  all  researches  into  the 
nature  of  the  human  body  show,  that  by  its  original 
construction  it  bears  the  stamp  of  mortality.     If  any 
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part  of  the  Bible  appear  to  contradict  this,  it  may,  per- 
haps, be  reconciled  by  a  correct  interpretation ;  but, 
should  the  contrary  be  the  case,  we  must  leave  such 
passages  as  unexplained  mysteries,  until  a  higher  know- 
ledge be  attained. 

We  must,  therefore,  conclude,  that  the  human  race 
develops  itself  according  to  the  laws  of  reason, — 
that  the  series  of  changes  which  take  place,  in  spite 
of  many  alternations  from  progressive  to  retrograde 
movements,  are  still  an  actual  development;  and  that 
the  usurpations  of  free  will,  notwithstanding  apparently 
disturbing  influences,  must  obey  the  eternal  order  of 
Reason,  and  be  ever  in  a  state  of  progression  towards 
perfection.  We  may  add  to  this,  that  human  reason 
perpetually  develops  greater  depth  of  knowledge,  and 
more  distinct  views,  and  thus  is  armed  with  greater 
power  to  avoid  mistakes.  In  short,  we  may  happily 
rest  assured  that  all  those  entanglements  which  befall 
the  human  race,  and  which  seem  somewhat  threatening 
at  the  present  time,  cannot  prevent  us  from  perceiving 
that  the  race  of  man  more  and  more  approaches  the 
realisation  of  a  kingdom  of  reason  upon  earth,  though, 
of  course,  subject  to  those  limitations  which  must  ac- 
company a  finite  existence.  The  mental  development 
to  which  every  inhabitant  of  earth  is  subject,  is  the 
united  effort  of  his  own  action,  and  the  influence  of  the 
surrounding  world,  in  which  his  fellow-creatures  usually 
occupy  the  most  essential  portion.  No  single  man 
could  have  developed  all  the  knowledge,  and  learning, 
which  the  human  race,  as  a  whole,  has  produced ;  indeed, 
human  life  is  not  long  enough  to  accomplish  such  a  task. 
The  highest  degree  of  mental  cultivation  which  a  man 
can  reach,  is  the  capability  to  penetrate,  thoroughly,  a 
limited  circle  of  knowledge,  and  by  aid  of  the  intel- 
lectual development  thence  attained,  joined  to  an  eager 
love  of  inquiry,  to  gain  a  tolerably  clear  image  of  the 
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whole  of  existence.  With  respect  to  much  which  he  is 
not  able  to  acquire  by  his  own  investigations,  he  must 
rely  on  that  of  the  rest  of  the  human  race ;  he  must 
receive  the  information  as  a  gift  from  that  reason  which 
pervades  the  whole  of  existence.  It  is  a  light  which 
permits  him  to  perceive  that  which  is  concealed  in  the 
fathomless  depths  of  his  own  being.  His  apprehension 
and  acquirement  is^  in  that  case,  a  faith.  This  ex- 
pression must,  however,  be  understood  with  more  or 
less  meaning,  and  we  must  only  use  it  in  the  latter  sense, 
as  connected  with  those  truths  which  relate  most  in- 
timately to  the  essential  principle  of  our  existence.  We 
cannot  draw  any  defined  limits  here ;  for  the  higher  a 
man  has  raised  himself  to  a  really  true,  and  natural,  mental 
development,  so  much  the  more  means  has  he  at  his 
disposal  to  strengthen  his  belief  in  truth ;  he  is,  indeed, 
often  enabled  by  this  to  change  that  into  knowledge 
which  must  remain  faith  in  others ;  and  even  where  he 
is  forced  to  abide  by  faith  alone,  he  can  raise  it  to 
greater  distinctness,  and  power,  by  confirming  himself  in 
the  remaining  truths  which  he  is  conscious  of.  In  all 
our  mental  efforts,  we  must  endeavour,  if  we  would  not 
wander  from  the  right  path,  to  preserve  our  natural 
love  of  truth  in  its  entire  purity ;  for  our  inclinations 
often  tempt  us  to  adopt  that  which  flatters  them,  for 
truth.  Amidst  the  temptations  which  most  easily  gain 
ground  among  those  who  would  be  teachers,  and  guides, 
of  the  human  race,  is  the  pleasure  of  saying  something 
extraordinary  to  our  fellow-creatures,  something  which 
draws  admiration  on  the  speaker. 

All  the  distinct,  ^nd  simple,  truths  in  man  are  revela- 
tions of  Eternal  Reason.  He,  therefore,  who  discovers 
and  declares  them,  is,  so  far,  an  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  God.  Inasmuch  as  the  revealed  truth  is  higher, 
more  comprehensive,  and  more  exalting,  it  is  propor- 
tionately supernatural,  in  comparison  with  that  finite 
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condition  which,  at  a  lower  estimate,  is  exclusively 
called  nature,  although  it  is  perfectly  natural  in  the 
eternal  nature  of  God.  One  external  sign  of  tlie 
exalted  nature  of  this  revelation  is,  the  vastness  of  its 
operation ;  vast,  let  it  be  observed,  not  merely  by  its 
great  extensicui  through  the  world,  but  in  the  amount 
of  the  effect  which  it  produces  in  the  human  race  itself 
— the  improvement,  the  exaltation,  the  near  approach 
to  God,  of  which  mankind  thus  becomes  conscious. 

In  this  way  we  may  see,  that  all  free  beings  on  earth 
are  intended  to  £orm  a  kingdom  of  reason ;  and  that  this 
is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  plan  of  nature  now  exist- 
ing,  but  which  yet  must  be  carried  to  greater  perfection, 
by  a  continued  development.  Every  free  being  must 
receive  impressions,  some  in  opposition  to  the  will,  and 
inclinations,  and  others  agreeing  with  them.  The  con- 
test with  the  rebellious  will  must  develop  laws  of  will 
which  do  not,  indeed,  absolutely  compel,  as  the  laws  of 
nature,  but,  at  the  same  time,  demand  that  certain 
maxims  of  reason  should  be  realised  by  independent 
efforts.  We  see  that  mankind  are  not  all  created  with 
equal  capacities,  and  that  the  existence  of  every  indivi- 
dual begins  under  different  conditions  of  time  and 
space.  The  most  gifted  will,  therefore,  form  a  ladder 
for  their  fellow-creatures,  of  greater  or  less  compass, 
according  to  the  capacity  of  each ;  and  we  should  ever 
remember  the  various  stages  of  development  in  which 
we  find  the  human  mind,  owing  to  the  different  con- 
ditions of  existence  on  earth. 

If  we  properly  appreciate  our  present  distance  from 
the  aspirations  of  our  reason,  we  shall  feel  compelled  to 
acknowledge,  that  an  endless  number  of  degrees  of  de- 
velopment may  exist  above  the  point  we  have  reached. 
Yet  we  must  not  be  depressed  with  this  reflection.  Our 
race  is  still  in  its  youth  on  earth,  and  seems  to  have  a 
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long  futurity  in  prospect,  for  higher  development,  and 
we  may  venture  to  hope,  that  those  who  have  fulfilled 
their  appointed  path  on  earth,  in  the  season  which  was 
allotted  them,  may  yet  have  an  opportunity  elsewhere, 
to  rise  to  a  still  higher  summit. 

Many  of  the  foregoing  remarks  are  taken,  and  adapted, 
from  the  writings  of  that  eminent,  and  far-sighted,  Danish 
philosopher.  Oersted,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted 
for  the  first  suggestions  which  led  to  the  electric  tele- 
graph ;  and  the  following  may  indicate  the  mental  pro- 
cess which  guided  him  to  that  wonderful  discovery,  and 
encouraged  him  to  indulge  in  the  prospect,  that  our  in- 
creasing acquaintance  with  geology,  and  the  magnetism 
of  this  globe,  might  enable  us  to  form  conclusions  as  to 
the  internal  structure  of  other  planets,  and  to  attain  to 
an  intellectual  communication  with  other  worlds.  He 
thus  adds,  in  conclusion :  — 

.  "  We,  therefore,  hope  in  this  world  to  be  continually 
gaining  more  and  more  knowlede ,  which  will  give  us  a 
much  deeper  insight  of  what  happens  on  distant  planets, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  will  enlarge  the  sympathies  of 
our  spiritual  existence  with  the  whole  of  the  universe. 
If  we  now  imagine  that  the  same  thing  happens  on 
other  planets  with  regard  to  us,  we  must  perceive  that 
there  is  an  arrangement  in  finite  existence,  by  means  of 
which,  one  part  of  the  universe  may  comprehend  the 
other  by  its  mental  faculties ;  that,  consequently,  each 
essential  portion  of  the  universe  may  recognise  the 
whole  ;  even  that  every  one  may  possess  a  knowledge  of 
the  knowledge,  the  faith,  and  the  recognition  of  a  God 
in  other  worlds ;  in  short,  that  the  whole  of  existence  is 
not  alone,  by  origin,  and  by  guidance  of  the  eternal,  all- 
powerful  Reason,  a  kingdom  of  reason,  but  that  there  is 
a  disposition  towards  a  community  of  reason  in  the  finite 
thinking  being  itself,  a  disposition  which,  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,  has  hitherto  only  reached  a 
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certain  degree  of  that. development  which  is  desired^  but 
.which^  probably,  has  already  reached  far  higher  perfec- 
tion,  in  some  other  parts  of  existence.  Ity  therefore, 
follows,  from  the  nature  of  things,  that  we  may  say,  in 
the  most  comprehensive  meaning  of  the  expression,  that 
the  whole  of  Existence  is  a  Kingdom  of  Reason." 

Of  those  who  deny,  or  doubt  this,  we  may  ask;  — 
Would  you  that  the  Creator,  for  the  sake  of  the  wicked- 
ness and  folly  of  mankind,  should  ruin  His  own  works, 
and  disturb  the  laws  appointed  to  nature  by  His  own 
wisdom  ?  If  a  man  steal  grain,  and  sow  it,  should  the 
grain  not  shoot  up  out  of  the  earth,  because  it  was 
stolen  ?  O  no !  the  wise  Creator  lets  nature  run  her 
own  course ;  for  her  course  is  His  own  appointment. 
And  what  if  the  children  of  folly  abuse  it  to  evil !  The 
day  of  reckoning  is  not  far  off,  and  men  will  then  learn 
that  human  actions  likewise  reappear  in  their  conse- 
quences, by  as  certain  a  law  as  the  green  blade  rises  up 
out  of  the  buried  corn  seed. 

With  our  present  imperfect  powers  of  mental  percep- 
tion, we  have  already  penetrated  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  this  material  world,  and,  probably,  just  so  far  beyond 
the  knowledge  ever  attained  by  a  heathen  people ;  for, 
,we  may  assume  that,  through  all  past  ages  of  a  heathen 
state,  human  knowledge,  which  was  derived  only  from 
this  material  world,  never  really  extended  beyond  it, 
though  occasional  glimpses  beyond  may  have  been 
vouchsafed,  to  cheer  the  anxious  longings  of  some  few 
brighter,  and  more  faithful,  spirits.  And  this  view  is 
confirmed  by  all  that  has  been  handed  down  to  us  of 
ancient  art.  We  see,  in  the  works  of  the  ancients,  the 
attainment  of  a  state  of  excellence  in  all  that  apper- 
tained to  art  in  material  things,  but  all  confined  within 
the  limits  of  this  material  world. 

The  beautiful  in  nature  was  highly  appreciated  by 
them ;    and  of  this  we  have  the  evidence  in  their  ex- 
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quisite  imitations  still  preserved.  But,  beyond  their 
imitations  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  we  have  no  evi- 
dence of  their  knowledge  beyond ;  and  all  that  is 
handed  down  to  us  of  their  works  confirms  the  impres- 
sion that  their  only  knowledge  of  the  living  God  was  in 
the  works  of  nature  in  this  material  world.  The  spirit 
beyond  came  not  within  their  knowledge,  and  to  the 
things  of  this  world,  therefore,  their  knowledge  was 
confined.  This  experience,  from  undoubted  evidence, 
might  alone  be  sufficient  to  indicate  that,  for  our  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  things  of  this  world,  and  for  a  know- 
ledge of  things  beyond,  nature  alone  is  insufficient,  and 
that  a  more  intimate  communion  with  the  Divine  Spirit 
is  essential;  and  Christianity  teaches  us  that  this  is  to 
be  obtained  only  by  following  in  the  course  which  has 
been  revealed  to  us  in  the  Divine  doctrines  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  manifested  to  us  in  the  human  form  and  fiesh  in 
Jesus  Christ.  By  this  mysterious  union  we  are  brought 
into  immediate  and  intimate  communion  with  God,  and 
it  is  in  perfect  consistence  with  reason  to  expect  that, 
through  the  communion,  we  shall  attain  to  a  knowledge 
of  His  Will,  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  is  yet  mani- 
fested to  us  in  the  laws  of  nature,  which  are  only  the 
manifestations  of  His  Will  to  us,  in  our  present  imper- 
fect state  in  this  world ;  and  which,  probably,  produced 
very  different  results,  from  what  they  now  secure  to  us, 
when  the  world  was  first  created,  and  for  ages  after- 
wards. Not  that  the  Almighty  Will  ever  changes,  or 
His  laws,  called  the  laws  of  nature,  ever  change,  accord- 
ing to  our  notions  of  change ;  but  that  the  change  in 
the  moral  conditicm  of  man,  from  that  in  which  he  was 
first  created,  may  have  required  a  corresponding  change 
in  his  physical  position ;  and  that  such  may  have  been 
effected  by  a  change  in  the  actual  position  of  this 
material  world,  whereby  the  laws  of  nature,  which 
before  worked  in  uniform  order,  and  in  perfect  harmony 
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with  the  sphere,  became  out  of  unison,  and  deranged 
the  former  order  and  harmony,  and  introduced  a  state  of 
conflict,  agitation,  and  disorder,  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  original  design,  and  order  of  creation,  hut  quite 
consistent  with  the  natural  operation  of  those  laws,  and 
with  the  altered  state,  and  condition,  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  world. 

With  respect  to  the  conjecture,  that  the  climate  of 
the  whole  world  underwent  great  changes  after  the 
Deluge,  although  there  be  no  direct  authority  to  con- 
firm such  an  opinion,  yet  there  are  many  evidences  to 
support  such  a  conjecture. 

The  abbreviation  of  the  natural  life  of  man,  after  that 
universal  catastrophe,  is  distinctly  recorded  by  Moses ; 
and  it  is  pretty  clearly  established,  that  great  physical 
changes  ensued  throughout  the  world.  It  is  recorded 
in  Genesis  (ix«  2,  3),  after  this  event,  as  the  declara- 
tion of  God  to  Noah,  that  the  fear  and  dread  of  man 
should  be  "  upon  every  beast  of  the  earth,  and  upon 
every  fowl  of  the  air,  upon  all  that  moveth  upon  the 
earth,  and  upon  all  the  fishes  of  the  sea;"  and  that 
**  Every  moving  thing  that  liveth  shall  be  meat  for  you ; 
even  as  the  green  herb  have  I  given  you  all  things.'' 

It  may,  therefore,  be  inferred  that  distrust  and  enmity 
then  first  arose  between  man,  and  the  inferior  animal 
creation,  and  that  previously  to  that  time,  the  food  of 
mankind,  and  of  all  inferior  animals,  was  confined  to 
the  vegetable  productions  of  the  earth. 

To  doubt  this  state  of  things,  which  was,  and  will  be 
again,  is  to  deny  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
variations  in  the  teeth,  and  inward  conformation,  with 
other  facts  in  the  animal  structure,  which  now  distin- 
guish the  carnivorous,  from  the  graminivorous,  animals, 
can  furnish  no  evidence  in  contradiction  of  the  sacred 
record.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  immaterial  for  this  pur- 
pose  to   inquire   how   these  distinctions   arose.      The 
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change  of  habits  in  the  animals  may  have  produced 
these  changes  in  the  formation;  or^  more  probably, 
these  alterations  may  have  been  specially  provided^  as 
being  better  adapted  to  the  altered  and  fallen  nature. 
This  view  is  treated  as  an  absurdity  by  many  high 
authorities  in  science,  and  amongst  others  Cuvier ;  but 
the  higher  authority  still  remains,  which  has  declared 
that  '^  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox." 

It  is  also  to  be  collected  from  the  sacred  record,  that 
it  was  not  until  long  after  the  deluge  that  man  felt  the 
full  and  entire  effects  of  the  changes  successively  taking 
place  around  him  on  his  gradually  altering  constitution. 
The  vigour  and  stability  of  his  health  are  well  known  to 
be  dependent  on  the  equality^  or  inequality,  of  tempera- 
ture, and  the  salubrious,  or  distempered,  state  of  the 
atmosphere  in  which  he  breathes.  The  nature  of  his 
nourishment,  equally  affected  by  that  state,  constantly 
supplies  the  seeds  of  invigoration,  or  quick  decay.  Ex- 
cesses, no  doubt,  shorten  the  lives  of  many,  but  these 
do  not  limit  the  general  standard  of  the  age  of  man. 

The  supposed  alterations  in  the  face  and  climate  of 
the  earth  seem  to  furnish  the  most  probable,  as  the 
most  natural,  and  perhaps  only  assignable  causes  for  the 
slowly  and  progressively  impaired  constitution  of  men, 
during  the  course  of  several  ages  succeeding  the  deluge. 
From  the  immediate  effects  of  that  catastrophe,  his 
general  age  became  reduced,  from  upwards  of  900,  to 
under  450  years.  To  the  continued  operation  of  the 
same  causes  may  be  attributed  the  further  curtailment 
of  ^00  years  after  the  birth  of  Peleg,  when  the  earth  was 
divided,  or  2,247  years  before  Christ ;  from  which  time 
the  duration  of  human  life  gradually  decreased,  until 
abopt  1,500  years  before  Christ,  when  it  became  fixed, 
and  stationary,  under  100  years. 

Short  as  is  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  first  era  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  the  usual  duration  of  human  life. 
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as  there  recorded,  is  sufficient  evidence,  how  greatly  the 
vigour  of  the  human  constitution  in  those  times  exceeded 
that  of  all  subsequent  times.  There  are  also  many  evi- 
dences, in  the  same  authority,  that  the  climate  of  the 
whole  world  was  more  uniform,  and  congenial,  to  all 
animal  and  vegetable  life  then,  than  has  ever  been 
since;  that  the  earth  was  then  more  abundant  in  all 
its  various  productions ;  and  that  many  of  the  disasters 
which  mankind  have  been  since  subject  to,  were  then 
unknown. 

If,  in  addition  to  these  positive  evidences  from  the 
sacred  record,  we  may  suppose,  as  many  concurrent 
circumstances,  and  as  the  most  ancient  traditions  seem 
to  warrant,  that  the  former  habitable  portion  of  the 
globe  was  more  extensive,  and  less  intersected  by  water 
than  the  present,  it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  conjec- 
ture, that  the  numbers  of  the  human  race  on  the  earth 
previously  to  its  destruction,  or  more  probably  its  par- 
tial destruction,  by  the  deluge,  a  period  of  1656  years, 
exceeded  the  present  amount  of  the  population  of  the 
world.  Nor  is  this  conjecture  unsupported  by  the 
opinions  of  several  eminent  writers,  founded  on  argu- 
ments at  least  very  ingenious,  and  apparently  not 
inconsistent  with  the  sacred  record.  All  writers  on  the 
subject  agree  in  representing  the  aspect  of  the  ante- 
diluvian world  as  very  different  from  that  which  it  now 
wears.  Wallerius,  a  distinguished  name,  supposes  the 
proportion  of  land  to  sea  was  much  greater  then,  than 
now  ;  and  that  great  part  of  the  waters  were  hid  under 
immense  caverns,  which  sustained  the  antediluvian  earth. 
De  Luc,  the  celebrated  philosopher  of  Geneva,  supposes 
that  of  these,  there  were  generally  three  different  stages, 
one  above  the  other ;  that  the  land,  disposed  with 
greater  symmetry,  though  diversified,  was  not  lifted 
into  high,  and  inaccessible,  mountains;  that  the  seas, 
less   deep,    occupied   not   such   immense   spaces,    but, 
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divided  into  small  mediterranean  seas^  separated,  and 
variedf  the  habitations  of  men^  without  rendering  their 
communications  very  distant,  difficult,  or  dangerous; 
that  there  were  neither  stormy  winds,  nor  clouds,  nor 
rains,  because  the  inequalities  of  the  earth  were  much 
less  considerable;  that  all  its  hills  were  susceptible  of 
cultivation,  and  that  the  dews  sufficed  to  water  the 
earth. 

The  first  rains,  mentioned  by  Moses,  are  those  of  the 
deluge  itself,  and  the  first  winds,  those  which  God 
caused  to  blow,  to  mak^  the  waters  retire ;  and,  in  the 
5th  and  6th  verses  of  the  2nd  chapter  of  Genesis,  it  is 
expressly  vnritten,  that  "  the  Lord  God  had  not  caused 
it  to  rain  upon  the  earth.  But  there  went  up  a  mist 
from  the  earth,  and  watered  the  whole  face  of  the 
ground." 

This  description,  however,  seems  applied  to  the  state 
of  the  earth  immediately  preceding  the  creation  of  man, 
and,  whether  the  same  provision  continued  after  man 
became  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth,  is  not  expressly  stated. 
The  question,  therefore,  still  rests  upon  conjecture ;  but 
if  the  rainbow  appeared  for  the  first  time  to  Noah  on 
leaving  the  ark,  this  may  furnish  further  ground  for  the 
inference  that,  before  the  deluge,  there  were  neither 
rains,  nor  clouds. 

Of  the  antediluvian  appearance  of  the  face  of  the 
earth,  little  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  the  Mosaic  history ; 
but,  among  the  many  grounds  for  inferring  that  the 
inequalities  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  were  less,  pre- 
viously to  the  deluge,  than  afterwards,  is  the  declaration 
in  the  20th  verse  of  the  7th  chaj>ter  of  Genesis,  thtit 
"Fifteen  cubits  upward  did  the  waters  prevail;  and 
the  mountains  were  covered.**  It  may,  however,  be 
fairly  observed  in  answer,  that  the  level  from  which 
thi^  measurement  commenced  is  not  stated.  It  is  cer- 
Uinly  a  fact  well  known,  that  Mount  Ararat,  on  which 
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the  ark  rested,  greatly  exceeds  this  height;  hut  that 
mountain  may  have  been  then  raised  to  its  present 
elevation,  in  the  general  convulsion  of  the  earth ;  and 
if  the  olive-leaf,  with  which  the  dove  returned  to  the 
ai'k,  were  plucked  from  off  that  mountain,  there  may 
be  some  ground  to  infer,  that  the  climate  of  that  ele« 
vation,  where  the  olive-branch  grew,  was  different  from 
the  present,  and,  consequently,  that  the  ark  rested  con- 
siderably below  the  present  summit  of  that  mountain^ 
It  seenrs  unnecessary  to  suppose,  that  the  waters  rose 
much  above  the  highest  elevations  which  the  earth  then 
presented ;  nor  does  it  seem  unreasonable  to  suppose; 
that  by  the  operation  of  the  various  agencies  then  called 
into  action,  the  torn,  and  dislocated,  fragments  were  then 
thrust  upwards,  above  the  waters,  in  the  stupendous 
masses,  and  lofty  pinnacles,  which  the  surface  of  the 
earth  now  presents.  That  the  waters  rose  above  the 
loftiest  of  these  present  summits,  is  a  supposition  wholly 
unsupported  by  evidence;  and  it  is  well  known  from  ob- 
servation, that  ahove  a  certain  elevation,  no  marine 
productions  are  discovered.  This  fact,  however,  may 
also  be  advanced  in  support  of  the  opinion,  that  the 
deluge  was  not  universal,  but  partial. 

But  if  the  natural  causes,  already  supposed,  be  alone 
considered,  these  would  still  seem  insufficient  to  account 
for  all  the  supposed  changes  in  the  face,  and  climate,  of 
the  earth,  following  the  deluge.  In  search  of  further 
causes,  therefore,  some  philosophers  have,  on  very  inge- 
nious, but  also  reasonable  and  consistent,  arguments, 
supposed  that,  previously  to  the  last  universal  catas- 
trophe, the  poles  of  the  earth  were  perpendicular  to  the 
equator,  and  that,  consequently,  nights  and  days  were 
then  everywhere  equal,  and  every  climate  of  the  earth 
was  temperate ;  that,  to  operate  the  destruction  of  the 
earth,  God  changed  the  centre  of  gravity  a  little  nearer 
to  the  southern  pole,  whereby  the  axis  of  the  earth 
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became  inclined^  and  by  the  consequent  motion,  all  was 
overturned;  the  seas  overwhelmed  the  lands;  the  sources 
of  the  abyss,  or  of  the  interior  waters,  were  opened  by 
the  rupture  of  its  caverns,  and  those  waters,  spouting 
from  the  bowels  of  the  fractured  globe,  covered  its 
surface  ;  the  valleys  were  sunk,  and  the  mountains  were 
elevated. 

By  this  great  change  the  atmosphere  was  disturbed, 
and  climates  altered ;  impetuous  and  variable  winds, 
clouds,  and  rains,  before  unknown,  obscured  the  face  of 
heaven,  and  desolated  the  earth.  By  such  vicissitudes 
the  vigour  of  plants,  and  of  all  living  creatures^  was 
weakened,  and  the  age  of  man  was  shortened. 

Although  this  be  a  mere  conjecture,  unconfirmed  by 
the  direct  testimony  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  yet 
nothing  is  to  be  there  found  in  opposition ;  nor  does  this 
conjecture  in  the  slightest  degree  interfere  with  those 
other  operating  causes  which  are  there  recorded* 

It  is  also  quite  consistent  with  the  whole  of  sacred 
history  to  suppose  that  the  Almighty  Power,  in  all  His 
works,  operates  by  the  laws  of  nature,  which  are  His 
laws,  proceeding  from  His  will.  We  cannot  consider 
the  laws  of  nature  to  be  regulations  which  some  one 
has  given  to  God,  and  we  must,  indeed,  conceive  ih&t 
God  has  given  them  to  Himself.  It  could  not  then  be 
impious  to  say  that  God  acted  according  to  regulations 
which  He  had  given  to  Himself.  But  this  mode  of 
representation  would  hardly  be  consistent  with  our 
notions  of  the  Deity ;  and  if  we  conceive  the  laws  of 
nature  to  be  regulations  which  God  has  once  deter- 
mined by  Himself  to  be  those  which  nature  should  obey, 
and  from  which  He  has  never  deviated  since,  then  the 
limits  of  our  human  capacities  would  be  involved  in  the 
notion.  But  if  we  conceive  all  existence  to  be  the 
unceasing  work  of  God,  in  which  there  is  an  impression 
everywhere  of  His  infinitely  perfect  reason,  which  never 
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alters^  then  this  enlarged  view  comprehends  the  con- 
tinuous operation  of  Divine  Reason,  and  eternal  simi- 
larity with  itself  to  the  laws  of  nature.  It  thus  is 
literally  true,  when  it  is  said,  that  God  permits  the  sun 
to  rise,  that  he  orders  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  and 
the  course  of  lightnings  but  many  men  are  desirous 
that  God  should  arrange  these  things  according  to  their 
own  notions,  in  opposition  to  nature,  which  notions  are 
held  to  be  so  perfect  in  themselves,  that  they  think  the 
power  and  wisdom  of  God  is  denied,  if  that  which  they 
attribute  to  Him  is  doubted.  To  inquire,  therefore, 
into  the  operation  of  these  laws  is  the  privilege  of  man ; 
but  to  seek  for  a  cause  beyond  the  Ahnighty  Will  is  an 
abuse  of  that  privilege,  and  is  no  less  absurd,  than  pre- 
sumptuous*  In  the  due  exercise  of  this  high  privilege, 
the  Divine  Will  may  be  made  more  manifest  to  us  ;  for, 
although  the  works  of  creation  do  not  reflect  the  like- 
ness of  the  Creator,  yet  they  do  exemplify  His  Almighty 
power,  and  furnish  some  guides  in  tracing  the  operation 
of  His  Will.  If,  then,  in  the  exercise  of  this  privilege, 
we  suppose  the  axis  and  poles  of  the  earth  to  have 
been,  before  the  deluge,  perpendicular  to  the  equator, 
and  we  find,  from  actual  observation,  that  the  poles  now 
diverge  to  the  extent  of  twenty-three  degrees  and  a 
fr£|Ction,  we  should  assume  that  this  deviation  was  for 
some  wise  purpose,  and  we  should  seek  to  discover  that 
purpose,  by  an  inquiry  into  the  probable  effects  from 
such  a  cause ;  but  we  should  assume  nothing  further, 
and,  consequently,  the  result  of  that  inquiry  can  amount 
only  to  a  conjecture,  and  that  only  so  far  as  it  is  in 
perfect  consistency  with  Divine  revelation. 

Now,  it  is  a  fact  important  to  be  stated,  that  as- 
tronomers have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  smallest 
inclination  in  the  axis  of  any  other  planet,  than  this 
earth.  It  is  also  incontrovertible,  that  the  great  in- 
clination in  the  axis  of  our  planet  is  the  source   of 
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incessant  conflicts  in  the  atmbsphere,  and  of  many  con- 
sequent disturbances  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.     If 
the  centre  of  gravity  were  in  the  centre  of  this  globe, 
and  the  axis  were  perpendicular,  the  attraction  of  the 
sun,  being  equal  on  all  parts  of  the  globe,  would  keep 
its  course  steady,  and  without  deviation  in  the  track 
of  the  equator.     The  earth  would   perform  the  same 
journey  of  one  degree,  exactly  in  the  same  given  time 
of  twenty-four  precise  hours,  and  its  whole  revolution 
in  360  days.     The  moon,  in  like  manner,  attracted  by 
the  earth,  would  perform  its  rotation  round  it  in  thirty 
days,  without  fraction.     Hence  the  most  ancient  com- 
putation of  years  of  360  days,  and  of  months  of  thirty 
days,  though  totally  inapplicable  to  the  present  months, 
or  to  years,  either  solar,  or  luni-«olar.     The  fact  that 
this   mode   of  computation   is   recorded  in   the   most 
ancient  authors,  affords  no  small  presumption  of  the 
once  existence  of  such  a  year,  preserved,  perhaps,  by 
the  ignorance  of  the  reality,  and  reverence  for  antiquity ; 
until,  at  length,  the  error  was  discovered  to  be   too 
gross,  and  was,  by  degrees,  more   or  less   accurately 
rectified  by  succeeding  generations.     The  few  who  sur- 
vived the  change,  and  their  immediate  progeny,  con- 
founded to  find  their  ancient  division,  and  duration,  of 
the   year  inadequate,  tried,  as  we  find  in  history,  a 
variety   of  expedients   to   conciliate  their  conditional 
computation  with  reality ;  and  the  first  somewhat  suc- 
sessful  attempt  was  the  addition  of  five  intercalary  days 
at  the  expiration  of  the  old  year.     But  precision,  which 
bad  become  extremely  difficulty  was  reserved  for  dis- 
covery by  the  more  advanced  science  of  modern  times. 
When  the  centre  of  gravity  was  changed,  the  motions 
of  the  earth,  and  of  its  attendant  planet,  became  tremu- 
lous, and  irregular,  and  no  longer  kept  pace  exactly 
with  time.     The  nictation  of  its  axis  became,  at  least» 
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piore  considerabiej  and  its  rotation  round  its  axis  some- 
what variable ;  tlie  poles  were  diverged,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  track  of  its  orbit  became  equally  oblique  to 
the  equator.  So  long  as  the  poles  of  the  earth  were 
perpendicular  to  the  equator,  and  its  course  varied  not 
from  tb<at  line*  the  days  and  nights  were  equal  through- 
out the  year«  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  perpetual  spring  reigned  over  the 
whole  globe,  and  that  its  temperature  was  everywhere 
moderate.  And  this  view  is  very  much  supported  by 
the  vegetable  and,  animal  remains,  supposed  to  be  ante- 
diluvian, as  found  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 

Such,  at  lea^t,  is  the  conclusion  &om  our  knowledge 
of  the  Uws  of  nature,  which  are  found  by  the  observa- 
tion, and  experience  of  ages,  to  be  universal,  consistent, 
and  immutable.  Nor  does  the  change  supposed  in  the 
position  of  this  gk>be  imply  any  chapge  in  those  laws, 
which  $till  operate  in  the  same  unerring  course,  though 
producing  very  different  results.  And,  as  recorded  by 
Mo$e3>  God  seems  to  have  forewarned  Noah,  that  he 
piust  expect,  as  consequences  from  the  great  universal 
change,  successive  changes  of  seasons,  and  vicissitudes 
of  beat  find  cold ;  from  which  warning  may  be  inferred, 
that  these  chauges  had  never  been  before  experienced. 

In  an  old,  and  rare,  book  of  a  learped  Spanish  Jesuit, 
Lacun^a,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Ben  Bzra,  the 
same  views  appear  to  have  been  entertained  by  him,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  following  extracts  translated  from 
the  original  Spanish* 

*^  It  appears  somewhat  more  than  probable  that  this 
our  earth,  this  terraqueous  globe  on  which  we  dwell,  is 
not  now  of  the  same  form,  nor  in  the  same  situation  in 
which  it  stood  from  the  beginning,  till  the  great  epoch 
of  the  universal  deluge.  This  very  important  proposi-* 
tion  may  be  easily  proved  by  the  present  aspect  of  the 
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globe  itself,  and  by  all  the  observations  which,  till  now, 
have  been  made,  and  every  day  are  making,  by  the 
naturalists ;  much  more,  if  this  aspect,  and  these  ob- 
servations, be  combined  with  what  is  contained  in  Holy 
Scripture." 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  a  learned,  and  minute, 
examination  of  the  subject  by  the  test  of  Scripture,  and 
discoveries  in  Natural  History,  and  draws  the  following 
conclusion  :— '*  The  actual  aspect  of  this  surface,  and 
all  the  discoveries  of  the  curious  observers  thereof, 
oblige  us  to  believe,  without  being  able  rationally  to 
doubt,  that  the  waters  of  the  sea,  in  former  times,  did 
occupy  that  which  is  now  dry  land,  or  at  least,  a  great 
part  thereof,  and  this  not  as  it  were  in  a  state  of 
passage,  but  constantly,  and  for  many  ages.  Where- 
fore, because  in  all,  or  almost  all,  which  is  now  called 
dry,  or  habitable,  land  (except  only  those  mountains 
which  naturalists  call,  with  good  reason,  primitive)  are 
found,  at  every  step,  clear  and  palpable  remains  of  sea 
animals,  not  only  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  a  little 
beneath  it,  but  to  the  depth  of  sixty  or  eighty  feet ; 
and  this  not  only  in  the  valleys,  or  plain  grounds,  but 
likewise  in  the  hills,  and  secondary  mountains,  to  which 
that  name  is  given,  because  they  appear  to  have  been 
formed  afterwards,  and,  as  it  were  accidentally,  by  the 
violent,  and  confused,  movement,  and  concourse  of  differ- 
ent materials. 

*'  From  this  certain  and  undeniable  principle,  com- 
bined with  sacred  history,  it  follows  legitimately,  that 
our  terraqueous  globe  is  not  now,  as  it  was  in  its  first 
times,  or  in  the  times  of  its  youth.  Consequently,  that 
there  has  happened  in  it,  in  times  very  remote  from  the 
present,  some  great  and  extraordinary  accident,  some 
universal  subversion  of  all  its  parts,  which  hath  caused 
it  entirely  to  change  its  appearance,  and  obliged  the 
inferior  waters  to  change  their  site,  and  converted  the 
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sea  into  dry  land,  and  likewise  the  dry  land  into  sea, 
and  caused  new  seas  to  be  formed,  new  rivers,  new 
valleys,  new  elevations,  new  mountains ;  produced,  in 
one  word,  a  new  earth,  or  new  world,  very  different  from 
that  which,  till  then,  had  been.  This  accident  can  have 
been  nothing  else,  let  philosophers  say  as  they  please, 
than  the  universal  deluge  of  Noah,  whereby,  as  saith 
the  Apostle  Peter :  —  *  The  world  that  then  was,  being 
overflowed,  perished ; '  and,  as  saith  Christ  himself: 
— '  The  deluge  came,  and  took  them  all  away,' 
Matt.  xxiv.  39. 

"  The  same  general  cause  which  produced,  over  all 
our  globe,  a  new  sea,  and  a  new  dry  land,  did,  likewise, 
necessarily  change  the  whole  aspect  of  the  heavens ;  I 
mean  not  only  the  ancient  order,  and  temperature,  of  our 
atmosphere,  but  the  ancient  order,  and  disposition,  of  the 
sun,  of  the  moon,  and  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  with 
respect  to  the  terraqueous  globe.  And  what  general 
cause  was  this  ?  To  me  it  appears  that  no  other  can  be 
pointed  out  than  the  very  omnipotent  hand  of  the 
Creator,  who,  in  his  wrath  against  all  the  earth,  cor- 
rupted to  the  last  degree,  caused  it  suddenly  to  move 
from  one  pole  to  another,  inclining  its  axis  23^°,  and 
causing  it  to  point  with  one  of  its  extremities  towards 
the  star  which  we  now  call  the  Polar  Star,  or  towards 
the  extremity  of  the  tail  of  the  Lesser  Bear. 

"  By  this  sudden  inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  earthy 
there  would  follow  two  necessary  consequences;  first, 
that  everytliing  which  is  found  in  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  liquid,  as  well  as  solid,  would  lose  its  equilibrium, 
and  be  left  in  the  utmost  disorder,  and  confusion,  not 
less  horrible  than  universal;  that  all  would  be  dis- 
ordered, all  subverted,  things  all  falling  one  above 
another,  and  mingling  altogether ;  and  that  the  fountain 
of  the  great  deep  being  broken  up,  the  sea  likewise 
bursting  all  its  bounds,  and  pouring  its  waters  over  what 
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waa  the  dry  land,  or  earth,  our  globe  would  come  to  be 
entirely  covered  with  w<ater|  aain  the  first  momeiita  of 
its  creation. 

<<  The  second  consequencoi  which  ought  necessarily 
to  follow  this  inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  earth,  is,  that 
the  circle,  or  equinoctial  line,  which  .till  now  bad  been 
one  with  the  ecliptic,  should  separate  into  two^  of  which 
the  latter  would  cut  the  former  in  two  points  dia* 
metrically  opposite,  which  are  called  the  node*  ;  that  is, 
in  the  ficst  degree  of  the  constellation  Jlties,  and  in  the 
first  degree  of  the  constellation  Libra.  Whereof  the 
result  would  be,  that  our  globe  would  no  longer  look 
to  the  sun  with  her  equator,  save  only  in  two  days  of 
every  years  the  Slst  of  March  and  @^nd  of  September, 
presenting  always,. on  all  other  days  of  the  year,  a  new 
spot  on  its  surface  to  the  direct  ray  of  the  sun.  And 
what  would  be  the  result  from  thence  ?  There  would 
naturally  result  the  four  seasonsi  which  are  called 
spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winters  which,  from  the 
days  of  Noah,  even  until  the  day  of  the  Ijord,  are  and 
will  be  the  ruin  of  the  health  of  maui  and,  as  it  were,  a 
universal  punishment  of  pestilence,  which  has  shortened 
our  days,  and  made  them  full  of  paio^  and  almost  insuf- 
ferable, 

''  I  am  of  opinion  that,  before  the  deluge,  these  four 
seasons  of  the  year,  which,  at  present,  are  our  trouble 
and  our  ruiut  were  not ;  but  tbut  our  globe  always 
enjoyed  a  perpetual  equinoK,  or  equali1;y  of  d^y  and 
night.  On  this  hypothesis  (for  it  is  no  more  than  an 
hypothesis)  I  seem  to  understand  everything,  the  oh* 
servations  of  naturalists  as  well  as  what  is  found  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

*'  First.  Upon  this  hypothesis,  all  climes,  and  even 
all  circles,  parallel  to  the  equator,  though  differing  from 
one  another,  would  be  every  one  at  all  times  uniform 
with  itself. 
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'^  Secondly.  The  atmqsphere  of  tUe  earth  being  in 
ftU  parts  uniforoii  would  be  everywhere  quiet;  not 
certainly  in  that  quietness  which  has  the  name  of 
inertia,  or  immobility,  as  a  rock  or  a  mountain  remains 
quiet  in  the  place  which  God  has  appointed  it,  but  in 
that  kind  of  natural,  and  relative,  rest  which  is  proper  to 
a  fluid  when  it  is  not  violently  agitated  by  any  external 
cause,  which  forceth  it  to  lQ$e  its  peace,  its  rest,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  its  equilibrium. 

"  Thirdly.  In  those  times  there  were  not,  nor  could 
naturally  be,  horrible,  dark,  and  obscure  clouds,  by  the 
concourse,  and  mixture,  of  all  sorts  of  different  vapours 
and  exhalations  of  every  kind ;  nor  would  there  be  the 
violent  shock  of  the  one  against  the  other,  from  the 
contrariety  of  the  winds ;  nor  by  these  shocks  would 
the  electric  fluid  be  enkindled ;  nor,  consequently,  would 
there  be  any  of  the  heavy  rains,  thunders,  or  lightnings 
which  now  occasion  such  dread,  and  destruction,  as  well 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  as  to  all  the  works  of 
their  hands. 

*'  Whence  it  resulteth,  and  must  naturally  result,  that 
obstructions,  plagues,  infirmities  of  every  kind,  which 
now  are  numberless,  were  then  few,  or  unknown ;  and 
that  men,  and  even  beasts,  lived,  naturally,  ten  or  twelve 
times  longer  than  they  live  at  present,  dying  of  pure  old 
age,  after  having  lived  healthy,  and  robust,  some  seven 
hundred,  others  eight  hundred,  and  several  more  than 
nine  hundred,  years,  as  is  clear  from  sacred  history,  that 
is,  from  the  only  authentic  history  which  we  have  of  those 
times," — Ben  Ezra,  vol.  ii.  p.  243. 

The  considerations  which  follow  are  at  too  much  length 
to  be  extracted,  and  are  too  important  to  be  abbreviated. 
These  relate  to  the  destruction  of  this  world  by  fire,  the 
restoration  of  the  axis  of  the  globe  to  its  former  position, 
and  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  of  the  new  heaveuj 
and  the  new  earth. 
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We  endeavour  to  comprehendy  and  investigate,  the 
whole  of  nature  by  reason,  and  to  represent  it  as  a  con- 
nected whole.  The  science  which  imposes  on  itself  this 
task,  is  called  natural  science,  or  physics,  in  the  most 
extensive  sense  of  the  word. 

Why  should  we  not  endeavour  to  comprehend,  and 
investigate,  by  the  same  process,  the  principles  of  good 
government,  and  the  whole  human  economy  ? 

In  the  whole  of  nature,  we  discover  an  action  which 
knows  no  rest.  What  appears  to  our  eyes  as  rest,  is  only 
a  slow  change.  Every  living,  as  well  as  every  inanimate, 
thing  hastens  through  innumerable  degrees  of  develop- 
ment, from  its  origin,  to  its  final  destination.  Its  whole 
nature  is  not  expressed  in  any  single  moment  of  its 
existence.  It  is  ever  changing,  and  ever  dependent, 
more  or  less,  on  outward  circumstances.  In  order  to 
know  it  perfectly,  we  must,  therefore,  comprise,  as  in 
one  focus,  all  the  periods  which  it  has  passed,  and  is 
destined  to  pass.  In  other  words,  the  infinite  chain  of 
existence  which  we  call  the  world,  or  life,  which  other- 
wise appeared  beyond  our  comprehension,  should  not 
merely  be  viewed  as  it  is,  but  should  be  recognised  as  it 
wasy  and  be  calculated  as  it  will  be.  We  cannot  say 
that  moral  science,  any  more  than  natural  science,  is 
exhausted,  until  all  this  is  attained. 

But  it  is  very  clear  that  we  have  here  only  projected 
some  of  the  principal  features  of  an  ideal,  or  perfect,  state. 
A  science  such  as  this  will  always  remain  incomplete  to 
a  finite  being.  Yet,  notwithstanding  an  aim  in  view,  we 
have  no  direction  for  our  powers ;  and  without  an  un- 
attainable aim,  the  constant  development  for  which  the 
human  race  is  destined,  cannot  advance.  The  question, 
therefore,  is,  "  How  can  we  possibly,  within  our  narrow 
sphere,  form  a  science  for  ourselves,  which  is  an  image, 
although  a  feeble  one,  of  that  ideal?  Or,  how  can  we 
frame  laws  and  regulations  for  our  worldly  government^ 
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^'hich  shall  be  like,  though  a  feeble  likeness^  to  the  per- 
fect,  that  is,  the  Divine. 

A  more  deeply  penetrating  search  into  human  nature, 
as  well  as  into  nature  generally,  shows  us  an  admirable 
unity  in  all  this  infinite  variety.  However  much  objects, 
or  human  beings,  may  differ  from  one  another,  still,  a 
deeper  investigation  discerns  a  common  nature  in  them 
all.  Thus,  we  find  the  same  law  of  organisation  in  the 
whole  human  race,  and  in  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  in 
spite  of  the  greatest,  and  most  varied,  difference  in  their 
mental  qualities,  or,  in  their  external  form,  and  in  their 
internal  structure.  While  we  have  continually  directed 
our  attention  more  and  more  upon  this  fundamental 
unity,  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  only 
pecessary  to  know  one*s-self  in  order  to  obtain  a  true 
insight  into  the  nature  of  the  whole  human  race;  and  to 
know  a  few  animals  of  each  class,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
true  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  whole  animal  kingdom. 
By  that  means,  we  can  even  obtain  a  tolerably  correct 
idea  of  animals  which  no  longer  exist,  and  whose  remains 
are  brought  out  of  the  deep  recesses  of  the  earth.  We 
again  meet  with  this  same  unity  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, where  also  a  fundamental  investigation  of  some  few 
organisations  is  sufficient  to  give  a  deep  insight  into  its 
nature.  In  a  further  investigation,  we  find  one  point  of 
unity  common  to  the  animal,  and  vegetable,  kingdom ; 
yet  even  this  is  only  part  of  a  higher  unity,  until  the 
mind  is  lost  in  one  fundamental  unity  of  the  whole  of 
nature,  which  we  encounter  on  whatever  side  we  turn. 
The  laws  which  influence  our  moon,  equally  influence 
the  moons  which  accompany  the  other  planets.  The 
same  laws  govern  the  motion  of  those  round  the  sun ; 
and  every  planet  that  is  discovered,  is  only  a  fresh  con- 
firmation of  this  law.  But  we  do  not  stop  here ;  we 
have  grounds  to  assume  that  our  sun,  along  with  several 
othersj  at  the  same  time,  repeat,  on  a  larger  scale,  what 
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is  exhibited  to  us  by  our  planetary  system,  on  a  smaller 
one.    Now,  if  we  once  more  return  from  those  heavenly 
bodies,  to  the  bodies  upon  our  earth,  we  find  that  they 
are  all,  without  exceptbn,  subject  to  the  same  laws  of 
motion,  and  gravity,  as  those  heavenly  bodies ;  so  that, 
from  our  experiments  on  motion  made  upon  this  earth, 
we  may  draw  inferences  which  may  be  referred  to  the 
whole  universe.     If  we  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
these  laws  of  motion,  we  may  calculate  what  was,  at  one 
time,  the  position  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  what  it 
will  be,  at  any  given  time.    Natural  philosophy  offers  us 
various  examples  of  this.     We  have  discovered  a  similar 
harmony  of  laws  in  the  successive  periods  of  various  other 
natural  events,  although  they  are  far  from  being  carried 
out  with  the  same  exactitude  as  in  astroooriiy ;  for  in- 
stance regular  periods  in  the  d^elopment  of  the  earth, 
and  in  the  movement  of  the  magnetic  needle,  although 
the  duration  of  these  periods  has  not  yet  been  determined. 
So,  we  perceive  that  the  same  natural  laws  govern  all 
races    and  that  all  are  susceptible  of  the  same  human 
feelings.     We  also  observe  a  similar  harmony  of  laws  in 
the  successive  generations  of  the  human  race,  although 
they  also  are  far  from  being  carried  out  with  the  same 
exactitude  as  in  the  sciences. 

These  examples  show  us  clearly,  what  is  accurately 
proved  by  philosophy,  that  every  wellncenducted  inveeti- 
gation  of  a  limited  ohjeoty  disoovere  to  us  a  part  of  the 
eternal  laws  of  the  Infinite  Whole. 

Now,  these  laws,  and  the  powers  by  which  they  are 
made  to  act,  constitute  the  only  invariable  thing  in 
nature.  While  all  other  things  incessantly  change  their 
position;  while  the  materials  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed continually  alter,  the  original  power,  and  their 
laws  remain  stationary ;  they  alone  endure  amidst  this 

change. 

One  human  being,  or  one  thing,  is  only  distinguishable 
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from  anoth^ir,  by  the  laws  which  are  expressed  in  them  ; 
for  we  find  the  most  dissimilar  human  beings,  or  things, 
composed  of  similar  materials,  and  the  further  we  pro* 
Ceed  in  our  investigations,  we  shall  be  more  convinced 
that  matter  in  everything,  as  well  as  the  power  by  which 
life  and  action  are  sustained  in  human  beings,  as  in  all 
nature,  are  everywhere  the  same ;  but  that  which  gives 
human  beings,  or  other  objects,  animate  or  inanimate^ 
their  determined  character,  and  forms  infinite  variety,  is 
only  the  manner  in  which  the  actions  take  place  in  every-^ 
thing,  the  natural  laws  by  which  all  is  arranged,  and 
guided.  In  short,  things  are  incessantly  passing  from 
one  condition  to  another ;  in  one  constant  growth  out  of 
the  same  matter,  by  means  of  the  same  powers.  But 
matter  itself  in  the  human,  or  in  any  other,  form  is  only 
space  occupied  by  the  primitive  forces  of  nature ;  there- 
fore, it  is  the  law  according  to  which  the  human  being, 
or  the  thing,  is  formed,  from  which  it  derives  its  invari- 
able peculiarity.  But  that  which  constitutes  the  invari- 
able in  a  person,  or  a  thing,  and  which  distinguishes  it, 
is  correctly  called  its  essence ^  or  spirit;  and  that  part  of 
its  essence,  or  spirit,  which  it  does  not  share  with  others, 
its  peculiar  essence,  or  spirit.  We  n^ay,  therefore, 
affirm,  that  the  natural  laws,  according  to  which  a  per- 
son, or  a  thing,  is  formed,  taken  together,  constitute  its 
peculiarity ;  and  that  the  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws 
in  action,  is  the  knowledge  of  the  spirit  of  the  person,  or 
the  essence  of  the  thing*  But  the  spirit,  or  essence  of  a 
person,  or  thing,  d<oes  not  consist  in  one  natural  law, 
whkh  may  be  expressed  as  an  idea,  in  a  proposition ;  but 
in  a  unison  of  various  natural  laws,  which  form,  together, 
a  higher  law,  for  which,  however,  we  in  vain  seek  an 
expr^sion.  We  may,  therefore,  regard  the  spirit,  or 
essence,  of  each  person,  or  thing,  as  composed  of  innu- 
merable others ;  but  in  itself  it  is  only  part  of  a  still 
greater  chain  of  being,  and  is  connected  by  them  with  a 
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higher  unity,  which,  again,  is  only  a  part  of  a  still 
higher,  and  so  on,  till,  at  length,  thought  loses  itself  in 
the  Infinite  All,  Thus,  all  natural  laws  form  together  a 
unity,  which,  viewed  in  their  activity,  constitute  the 
essence  of  the  whole  world.  As  for  example,  in  astro- 
nomy, the  earth  can  never  be  comprehended  if  we  do 
not,  at  the  same  time,  consider  it  as  a  part  of  the  solar 
system ;  and  so,  also,  man  can  never  be  perfectly  com- 
prehended, if  we  do  not,  at  the  same  time,  consider  him 
as  a  part  of  the  Divine  Nature,  as  manifested  to  us  in 
Manhood  and  Godhead,  combined  in  the  same  person,  in 
Jesus  Christ,  which,  again,  is  only  a  part  of  a  still 
higher, — the  combination  of  the  three  persons  of  the 
Godhead,  making  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,  in 
one  Incomprehensible,  Infinit;]^  All.  Or,  if  we  may  ven- 
ture so  to  present  it  in  words,  —  Himself;  His  own  well- 
beloved,  equal  to  himself;  His  own  Spirit,  the  essence 
of  Himself,  and  equal  to  Himself;  united  in  one  eternal 
I  Am.  Three  in  One ;  forming  the  complete  and  perfect 
One,  and  comprising,  embracing,  saving,  restoring  All 

If  we  investigate  more  closely  these  laws,  so  far  as 
revealed  to  us,  we  find  that  they  harmonise  so  perfectly 
with  reason,  that  we  may  assert  with  truth,  that  the 
harmony  of  the  laws  of  nature  consists  in  their  being 
adapted  to  the  dictates  of  reason ;  or,  rather,  by  the 
perfect  coincidence  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  laws 
of  reason. 

The  chain  of  natural  laws,  which,  in  their  activity, 
constitute  the  essence  of  everything,  may  be  viewed 
either  as  a  natural  thought,  or,  more  correctly,  as  a 
natural  idea ;  and  since  all  natural  laws  together  consti- 
tute but  one  unity,  the  whole  world  is  the  expression  of 
an  infinite  all-comprehensive  idea,  which  is  one  with  an 
infinite  reason,  living  and  acting  in  everything.  In 
other  words,  the  world  is  a  revelation  of  the  united 
power  of  creation,  and  reason,  in  the  Godhead. 
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We  now  first  comprehend  how  we  can  recognise 
nature  through  reason^  for  reason  again  recognises  her- 
self in  all  things.  But,  on  the  other  side^  we  can  also 
conceive  how  our  knowledge  will  never  be  more  than  a 
faint  image  of  the  great  whole ;  for  our  reason^  although 
originally  related  to  the  infinite,  is  limited  by  the  finite, 
and  can  only  imperfectly  disengage  itself  from  it  No 
mortal  has  been  permitted  entirely  to  penetrate,  and  com- 
prehend, the  whole.  Filled  with  devout  awe,  he  must 
be  conscious  of  the  limits  of  his  powers,  and  acknowledge 
that  the  feeble  ray  which  he  is  permitted  to  behold, 
nevertheless  raises  him  far  above  the  dust  Yet  we  are 
not  connected  with  the  inward  essence  of  nature  by  the 
clear  sight  of  reason  alone.  As,  in  our  taste  for  the 
beautiful,  we  receive  a  sense  for  the  impression  of  the 
spirit  in  forms,  and,  in  the  conscience,  a  sense  for  the 
impressions  of  reason  in  life,  so  we  also  receive  a  sense 
for  the  impressions  of  reason  in  the  operations  of  nature, 
by  which  we  feel  its  proximity,  and  without  a  distinct 
view  of  the  individual  parts,  we  are  seized  with  an  im- 
pression of  the  majesty  of  the  whole.  This  anticipating 
consonance  with  nature,  guides  reason  in  its  inquiry, 
and  is  again  awakened,  strengthened,  and  purified  by  it : 
both  are  most  intimately  united,  yet  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  former  is  most  dominant  in  life,  the  latter  in 
science. 

It  will  now  be  quickly  felt  how  wrong  it  would  be  to 
make  utility  the  aim  of  this,  or  of  any  other  science ; 
for,  when  we  ask  the  use  of  an  object,  we  infer  that  we 
attribute  no  substantial  value  to  the  thing  itself,  but 
only  in  respect  to  something  else,  which  must,  therefore, 
be  superior  to  it.  If  science,  therefore,  is  only  to  be 
pursued  on  account  of  its  utility,  there  must  be  some- 
thing more  worth  the  attention  of  a  rational  being, 
than  the  use  of  reason,  or  something  in  man  which  is 
superior  to  his   mind;    but   since   this   is   impossible, 

E   E 
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science  is  good  both  in  undfor  itselfy  and  it  inquires  no 
extraneous  inducement  to  striye  after  it  for  its  own  sake. 
It  diould  be  pursued  on  its  own  account,  botli  as  an  ex- 
pression of  our  inward  life^  and  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  that  which  is  divine  within  us.    That  it  also  produces 
the  most  excellent  results  in  a  lower  sphere,  is  a  conse* 
quence  of  the  harmony  of  reason  which  animates  every- 
thing.    It  is  exactly  these  results  which  are  called  the 
uses  of  science ;  aad^  so  comprehended,  we  may  call  it  the 
excellence  of  science  seen  from  a  lower  point  of  view. 
On  this  depends  the  completeness  of  the  observation, 
and   hence   it   possesses    an  immediate  interest   to  a 
thinking  being.     Seen  in  this  point  of  view,  the  use  of 
natural  science  is  twofold,  since  it  partly  strengthens  our 
powers  ever  for  the  purposes  of  social  life,  and  partly 
gives  us  means  for   their  employment.      Besides   the 
general  development,  and  perfection,  which  every  sdence 
endeavours   to   efiect  on   our  mental  powers,   natural 
science,  especially,  contributes  to  enlighten  and  strengthen 
our  finite  reason,  whilst  it  exhibits,  in  a  regulated  series 
of  contemplations,  the  eternal  laws  of  reason,  at  the 
same  time  governing  the  external  world.      Impressed 
with  this  view,  man  enters  upon  each  occupation  vidth  a 
more  acute  vision,  with  increased  confidence,  and  with  a 
pure  delight,  and  fulfils  it  as  one  who  acts  upon  inward 
conviction,  not  following  merely  a  precept  from  without 
The  soul  is  immediately  brought  into  an  inward  peace, 
and  in  unison  with  the  whole  of  nature,  and  is  delivered 
from  every  superstitious  fear,  which  always  originates  in 
the  idea  that  it  is  possible  that  powers,  which  are  contrary 
to  the  order  of  reason,  might  intrude  into  the  eternal 
course  of  nature ;  and  thus  constience,  when  it  testifies 
to  that  unison,  is  best  described  in  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture, as  ^^  the  peace  of  God  that  passeth  all  under- 
standing." 

This,  in  short,  is  the  effect  of  an  active  love  of  science 
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beaming  forth  in  innumerable  ways  from  within.  Iq 
reference  to  the  external  sphere  of  action  of  the  powers 
in  naturei  the  excellence  of  science  may  be  compre- 
hended in  the  one  great  truth  —  it  teaches  us  to  govern 
nature. 

Nature  oiSers  the  few  necessaries  of  life  but  sparingly 
to  uncivilised  man,  and  only  afibrds  nourishment  to  a 
small  nvunber  in  a  large  circumference.  Science  urges 
her  to  greater  generosity,  and  causes  the  earth  to  be- 
come more  fruitful,  and  its  products  to  be  improved, 
and  manufactured,  for  purposes  which  could  hardly  have 
been  anjfcicipal^d  in  the  original  matter.  Thus,  man 
provides  himself  with  an  easy,  and  comfortable,  condition 
in  life,  where,  previously,  necessity  could  hardly  have 
found  nourishment  to  allay  its  wants.  Where  men  for- 
merly laboured  thoughtlessly,  as  meire  tools,  and  passed 
their  time  in  servile  toil,  science  exempts  them  from 
this  by  means  of  machines,  which  work  in  place  of 
them,  and  fulfil  the  purpose  still  more  completely. 
Man  by  nature  is  limited  to  9,  narrow  sphere ;  this  is 
enlarged  by  his  insight  into  nature.  By  the  aid  of 
science  he  sails  round  the  earth,  dives  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  flies  throi^h  the  air,,  and  thus  is  no  longer 
fettered  to  the  spot  of  earth  where  he  was  bom.  A 
deep  investigation  into  nature  has  enabled  us  to  en- 
large even  tlie  boundaries  of  o^r  senses,  so  that,  by 
artificial  instruments,  we  discover  a  world  where,  to 
our  imassisted  senses,  there  only  appeared  a  vanishing 
magnitude.  We  discover  mountains  and  valleys  in 
distant  planets,  and  systems  of  suns  where,  formerly, 
the  most  daring  imagination  did  not  venture  to 
place  their  creations.  Thus,  the  whole  existence  of 
man  is  enlarged,  and  becomes  more  spiritual ;  so 
that  it  is  evident,  that  science  and  its  results,  are 
mutually  strengthened  in  theix  operations.  Science 
assists  in  protecting  whatever  it  presents  to  us.      With- 
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out  its  aid  man  would  be  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the 
wild  struggles  of  the  elements,  whieh  were  appointed 
for  more  universal  purposes  in  nature.  By  science  he 
learns  to  control  one  natural  power  by  another,  and 
often  to  guide  to  a  salutary  end  that  which  appears 
most  threatening.  Thus,  it  teaches  us  to  alter  the 
course  of  heaven's  destructive  -lightning,  to  stem  the 
power  of  water,  so  that  it  may  serve  our  purposes, 
to  sway  the  consuming  operations  of -fire,  and  to  force 
from  it  the  most  important  services.  £ven  if  the 
universal  forces  in  nature  be  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  inner  forces  by  which  our  body  subsists,  science 
teaches  us  to  find  a  remedy,  an  antidote -against  poison, 
a  cure,  or  even  a  .protecting  power,  against  sickness ; 
and,  against  an  infection  threatening  life,  which,  form- 
erly, used  to  destroy  the  population  of -whole  nations, 
and  to  throw  them  back  for  centuries  in  cultivation  and 
development,  science  brings  a  union  of  forces  by  which 
it  is  weakened,  -or  even  destroyed.  We  may  even 
regard  the  untutored  strength  of  man,  unguided  by 
reason,  as  a  crude^  and  hostile,  work  of  nature,  which 
frequently  destroyed  the  fruits  which  had  been  deve- 
loped by  the  civilising  industry  of  many  <:enturies. 
Natural  science  has  contributed,  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  to  form  war  into  a  scientific  art,  which  can 
scarcely  be  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  by 
any  nation,  if  it  have  not,  in  other  respects,  attained  a 
considerable  degree  of  development.  And  thus,  this 
expression  of  power,  which  is  at  all  times  dangerous, 
might  have  lost,  at  least  on  one  side,  some  of  its  horrors. 
In  short,  science  facilitates,  enlarges,  and  in  various 
ways  secures,  our  condition  inflife,  and  removes  various 
obstacles,  which  prevent  the  free  activity  of  the  spiri- 
tual development  of  mankind. 

All  precepts  which  can  be  given  for  the  investigation 
of  nature  must  spring  from  the  fundamental  truth: 
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That  the  whole  of  nature  is  the  revelation  of  an  Infinite 
Rational  Will,  and  that  it  is  tHe  task  of  science  to 
recognise  as  much  of  it  as  is  possible  to  finite  power. 
From  this  great  fundamental  truth  there  proceeds  a 
number  of  fundamental  laws,  which  must  be  to  man  as 
eternal  guiding  stars.  His  chief  task  is :  To  seek  for 
Reason  in  Nature.  He  must,  therefore,,  admit  that 
natural  laws  everywhere  harmonise  with  reason^. and 
that  every  appearance  of  an  exception  to  this  rule  must 
proceed  from  the  imperfection  of  his  knowledge. 

No  contradiction  is  possible  in  the  laws  of  nature ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  all  in  the  most  perfect  harmony, 
and  constitute  together  one  sole  inextinguishable  wiiole. 
If  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  cause  of  the  changes^ 
we  see  that  every  thing  proceeds  with  perfect  consistence. 
If,  then,. we  direct  our  attention  to  what  has  been  effected, 
we  shall  be  compelled  to  admire  each  human  represent- 
ation of  surpassing  wisdom.  We  can  frequently  per- 
ceive so  distinctly  the  exact  consequence  of  events, 
that  they  become  a  principle  of  knowledge  to  us.  The 
wisdom  of  the  end  in  view  is  elevated  so  far  above  our 
capacity,  that  our  reflections  upon  it  may  certainly  lead 
to  investigation^  but  can  give  us  no  foundation  to  build 
upon. 

Natural  laws  are  as  invariable  as  the  will  from  which 
they  originate. 

The  fundamental  forces  of  nature  are  indestructible. 
By  fundamental  forces,  we  understand  the  simplest,  and 
most  original,  indications  by  which  the  creative  power 
is  recognised  in  external  nature. 

The  same  forces  always  act  according  to  the  same 
laws.  Actions  which  are  really  alike  must  proceed 
from  the  same  forces.  In  order  to  investigate  the  laws 
of  forces,  we  must  endeavour  to  recognise  each  par- 
ticular force  in  its  purity,  its  laws  of  action  in  its  sim- 
plicity ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  never  forget  that  each 
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force  is  only  &  part  of  the  Infinite  Whole,  and  only  snb* 
sists  so  far  as  that  exists. 

We  endeavour  to  comprehend  Infinite  Reason  in 
Nature  with  our  limited  capacities,  therefore  we  must 
constantly  be  distrustful  of  our  own  knowledge,  and 
Only  confide  in  our  representation  of  the  thoughts  of 
Nature,  in  so  far  as  they  are  clearly  determined,  and 
are  in  harmony  with  all  which,  according  to  our  per* 
feet  conviction,  is  indisputably  true. 

We  must  compare  the  evidence  of  reason  with  ex- 
perience ;  we  must  endeavour  to  change  the  evidence  of 
experience,  into  an  evidence  of  reason. 

The  basis  of  universal  natural  philosophy,  both  ac- 
cording to  the  idea  which  we  have  exhibited,  as  well 
as  by  the  manner  it  has  developed  itself  in  the  course 
of  time,  is  experience.  Nature  exhibits  to  us  many 
of  her  changes  so  strongly  and  visiblyi  that  we  cannot 
avoid  remarking  them.  These  are  the  everyday  ex- 
periences, which  are  not  called  so  because  most  of  them 
kre  of  daily  occurrence,  but  because  they  are  perceived 
by  no  more  than  an  everyday  attention.  Others  we 
only  discover  by  thought,  while  we  turn  our  attention 
upon  them.  To  gain  knowledge  from  these,  in  this 
manner,  is  called  to  observe.  Finally,  there  are  many 
experiences  which  are  not  immediately  exhibited  to  us 
by  Nature  in  a  very  intelligible  manner.  In  order  to 
detect  their  essential  character  more  narrowly,  we  must 
endeavour  to  bring  the  objects  together,  so  that  their 
efiects  may  be  comprehensible  to  us. 

In  other  words,   iii   order   to   see,  as   perfectly  as  | 

possible,  the  mode  of  operation  in  nature,  we  must 
understand  how  we  can  absolutely-  set  them  in  action, 
and,  as  it  were,  compel  them  to  act  under  our  eyes. 
This  is  called,  to  make  experiments — to  experimentalise. 

Nature  obliges  us  to  make  daily  experience ;  she 
invites  us  to  make  observations ;  we  perform  the  expe- 
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riment  ouxselves;  it  is  a  work  of  the  most  perfect 
freedom.  It  is  easily  perceived  that  these  are  all 
degrees  of  one  and  the  same  kind  of  knowledge,  which 
are  so  intermingled  that  we  can  draw  no  defined  limits 
between  them.  Each  experienee  easily  passes,  with 
every  thinking  man,  into  a  closer  contemplation,  which, 
without  any  perceptible  gap,  leads  him  on  to  actual 
observations. 

From  a  mere  arbitrary  direction  of  attention  to  the 
point  which,  at  that  time,  particularly  constitutes  the 
object  of  curiosity,  he  soon  begins  to  compare,  to  dis- 
tinguish, and  to  arrange  the  whole  variety  perceptible 
to  the  senses,  which  appears  to  be  in  connection.  He 
endeavours  to  sharpen  his  senses  by  practice ;  he  strives 
to  measure  their  power,  to  prove  them,  and  to  deter- 
mine them,  and,  where  it  is  possible,  to  correct  their 
mistakes.  By  habit  he  acquires  a  readiness  to  discover 
what  is  rare,  and  peculiar,  in  natural  events,  to  find  out 
their  less  remarkable  similarities,  and  differences,  and 
exactly  to  distinguish  what  belongs  to  each  individual 
part.  Where  this  no  longer  suffices,  he  seeks,  by  arti- 
ficial means,  to  facilitate  his  observations,  to  widen  their 
circle,  to  make  them  more  accurate.  He  measures 
magnitudes  by  arrangements  invented  for  the  purpose ; 
he  understands  how  to  enlarge,  and  to  render  more 
distinct,  those  objects  which  were  too  small,  or  too 
remote,  for  the  power  of  his  senses ;  in  short,  by  arti- 
ficial and  arbitrary  means  he  investigates  more  and 
more  into  nature,  and  is  gradually  changed  into  an 
experimentalist,  who  uses  the  same  means  as  the  ordi- 
nary observer,  but  adds  new  ones,  and  particularly^ 
distinguishes  himself  by  greater  freedom.  Where  Nature 
operates  with  variously  combined  forces,  he  seeks  to 
retain  some  of  them,  in  order  to  allow  the  others  to 
work  more  freely— even  to  retain  all  the  others,  in 
order  to  let  one  singly  express  itself  with  freedom. 
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What  Nature  accomplishes  on  a  great  scale,  he  must 
often  endeavour  to  represent  on  a  smaller,  in  order  to 
bring  it  nearer  to  the  eye ;  and  what  Nature  presents 
on  so  small  a  scale  that  it  would  even  elude  the  keenest 
sense,  he  must  know  how  to  render  visible  even  to  the 
less  quick-sighted,  for  which  purpose  he  has  certainly 
far  more  means  than  the  casual  observer.     He  must 
know  how  to  bring  what  Nature  effects  only  for  one 
sense,  before  the  judgment-seat  of  the  others.  In  order 
that  the  more  acute  may  clearly  comprehend,  what  the 
weaker  only  dimly  perceived.    Indeed,  in  order  to  view 
properly  the  nature  of  the  thing,  he  places  it  frequently 
in  perfectly  new  relations  never  before  offered  by  na- 
ture; so  that  his  previous  suppositions  are  either  by 
that  means  strengthened,  or  overthrown.     In  short,  he 
everywhere  seeks  to  compel  the  most  secret  powers  of 
Nature  to  reveal  themselves,  and  endeavours  to  determine 
their  course  by  measure  and  weight.     The  elaboration 
of  the  whole  riches  of  external  knowledge  constitutes 
the  great  connecting  art  of  experience,  whose  culti- 
vation, to  a  degree   previously   unknown,  forms   the 
peculiarity  of  modem  Natural  Science. 

This  art  presupposes  many  spiritual,  and  material, 
natural  endowments,  and  much  dexterity  acquired  by 
long  practice ;  yet  all  these  qualities  would  be  useless, 
if  they  were  not  guided  by  a  mind  familiar  with  Nature. 
To  have  seen  a  great  number  of  natural  phenomena  is 
not  to  have  an  insight  into  Nature.  Experience  only 
becomes  instructive  to  us  by  a  correct  combination* 
To  observe  is  to  detect  the  actions  of  Nature;  but  we 
shall  not  advance  far  in  this  path,  unless  we  have  a 
notion  of  its  character.  To  make  experiments  is  to  lay 
questions  before  Nature;  but  he  alone  can  do  that 
beneficially  who  knows  what  he  should  ask.  Through 
the  whole  art  of  experience,  it  is,  therefore,  necessary 
that,  upon  one  side,  the    inquirer    should  constantly 
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retain  the  whole  in  his  viewi-— for,  otherwise,  it  is  impos-' 
sible  to  have  a  clear  representation  of  the  parts ;  on 
the  other  side,  that  he  should  regard  nothing  as  beneath 
his  attention,  for  it  still  belongs  to  the  whole.  He 
should  never  forget  that,  the  forces  by  which  life  and 
motion  are  preserved  throughout  nature,  are  found  in 
the  least,  and  most  insignificant,  as  well  as  in  the 
greatest,  and  most  remarkable  objects.  Then  he  will 
enter  upon  his  work  with  the  utmost  earnestness,  and 
attention,  reverentially  acknowledging  that  it  is  the 
Eternal  Source  of  Nature  who  speaks  to  him,  even  in  the 
most  insignificant  object.  With  this  spirit,  and  with 
this  constant  view  of  the  whole,  occupations  which  are 
frequently  troublesome,  and  which  enter  into  the 
smallest  trifles,  lose  their  insignificance  to  him ;  he 
elevates  them  to  himself,  and  does  not  allow  himself  to 
be  drawn  down  by  them.  He  does  not  content  himself 
with  a  single  one-sided  experience.  He  seeks  every- 
where to  combine  it  with  others,  to  deduce  the  one 
from  the  other,  and  to  arrange  all  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  whole  course  of  observations,  or  experiments, 
represent  one  natural  law. 

The  same  object  is  therefore  exposed  to  the  most 
different  actions ;  the  same  action  is  tried,  if  not  upon 
all  bodies,  which  would  be  impossible,  yet  upon  many 
of  each  division,  and  on  the  most  remarkable,  which 
chiefly  differ  from  one  another.  We  must  besides 
search  for  the  same  effect  as  variously  as  possible  in  the 
observations,  and  produce  them  in  the  greatest  variety 
of  forms  in  the  experiment,  in  order  thence  to  be  able 
to  see,  with  so  much  the  more  distinctness,  and  cer- 
tainty, the  distinctions  under  which  they  occur.  It  is 
only  by  giving  the  observations  and  experiments  which 
are  made  such  a  connectiony  such  an  extension  and 
variety^  that  his  labour  can  procure  him  knowledge, 
and  become  more  than  an  imperfect  account  of  an 
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isolated  phenomenon.     If  in  one  or  more  connected  ex- 
periments be  has  seen  a  certain  series  of  phenomena, 
which  succeeded  one  another  in  a  determined  order,  he 
begins  his  experiment  from  the  opposite  side^  in  order 
to  see  whether  all  follow  in  the  reversed  order,  that  is, 
the  experiment  must   be   made,  in  both  the  opposed 
directions  that  are  possible*     It  is  said  in  chemistijf 
that  a  proof  is  only  complete  when  it  is  both  analytical, 
and  syntheticaL     If  it  be  possible  hj  observations  to 
follow  the  same  course,  this  must  naturally  happen. 
In  this  manner  we  are  most  certainly  convinced  that  we 
have  had  the  correct  representation  of  the  connection  of 
natural  events.     Yet,  with  all  this,  we  might  be  easily 
deceived,  if  we  allowed  circumstances  which  were  foreign 
to  the  purport  of  the  inquiry,  to  be  mingled  with  it. 
When   this  happens,  the  observation  on  the  experi* 
ment  is  different  from  what  we  expected,  and  with 
regard  to  this  idea,  we  say  that  it  is  not  pure.     There- 
fore, in  observation,  we  must  turn  all  possible  atten- 
tion to  the  surrounding  circumstances.     In  experiments 
which  refer  to  the  nature  of  matter,  we  must  only 
select  it  pure,  free  from  extraneous  matter;  and,  where 
it  depends  on  the  form,  we  must  procure  instruments 
whose  perfection,  for  the  attainment  of  the  given  end^ 
most  nearly  approaches  mathematical  exactitude;  but 
since  we  can  seldom  exhibit  an  object  which  perfectly 
harmonises  with  the  idea,  we  must  endeavour  to  dis- 
cover the  deviations,  and  bring  their  influence  to  bear ; 
in  chemistry  we  must,  therefore,  consider  the  nature, 
and  magnitude,  of  the  unavoidable  impurities ;  we  must 
also  know,  and  calculate  upon,  the  imperfections  in  the 
instruments    of   measurement,  and  thus    everywhere 
penetrate  to  the  idea,  through  the  senses.    If  to  all  this 
we  still  add  a  complete  statement  of  all  the  observa- 
tions, or  the  definitions,  belonging  to  the  experiment. 


SO  that  when  each  alteration  is  noted  down,  its  magni*- 
tude  is  confirmed,  and  its  connection  with  others,  and 
its  mutaal  relation  to  outward  circumstances,  is  not  lost 
sight  of,  the  explanation  is  exact.  Finally,  in  order  to 
be  certain  that  our  senses  hare  not  deceived  us,  we  must 
frequently  repeat  our  observations  and  experiments  ; 
and,  to  go  on  improving,  we  miust  go  on  making  our 
observations  and  experiments  ;  and  thus,  go  on  learning 
and  improving  for  ever. 

The  foregoing  remal'ks,  so  far  as  these  apply  to 
Natural  Science,  are  partly  taken,  enlarged,  and  adapted 
from  the  writings  of  that  good  and  great  man,  and 
enlightened  philosopher.  Oersted,  already  referred  to. 

If  such  be,  as  here  described,  the  spirit,  the  signifi* 
cation,  and  the  end  of  natural  science,  when  so  pursued, 
why  should  not  the  far  higher,  and  more  important 
study  of  the  Human  Mind,  which  involves  the  principles 
of  human  government,  be  pursued  in  a  like  spirit,  and 
view,  to  the  same  end, —  the  moral  improvement,—  the 
present  and  eternal  welfare,  of  the  human  race  ? 

If  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  so  directed,  led  to 
the  discovery  of  that  mysterious,  and  instantaneous, 
medium  for  the  communication  of  thought  between  the 
extremities  of  this  world,  who  can  say  that  the  same 
powers,  so  directed,  may  not  extend  the  medium  of 
communication  beyond  the  boundaries  of  this  world, 
and  bring  us  into  intimate  relations  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  countless  spheres  beyond;  and  thus, 
through  the  aid  of  Divine  Wisdom,  enlarge  our  sphere 
of  action,  for  further,  and  higher,  and,  in  endless  suc- 
cession, still  higher  manifestations  of  Almighty  Power, 
Infinite  Mercy,  and  Divine  Love  ? 

That  this  present  world,  and  its  occupations,  as  at 
present  seen,  should  be  the  ultimate  end,  and  object, 
of  its  creation,  is  a  thought  which  every  human  mind 
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rejects,  as  inconsistent  with  Nature,  and  with  the  Divine 
Will  as  revealed  therein. 

We  also  see  that  the  Almighty  Power  acts  through 
the  unchanging  laws  of  Nature,  and  uses  for  Its  highest 
purposes,  Its  highest  exercise  of  creative  power,  Man. 
From  this  we  may  infer — and  Divine  Love  has  confirmed 
the  inference  hy  His  revealed  Word — that  it  is  the 
Divine  Will  to  bring  Mankind  into  more  immediate 
communication  with  Himself,  as  when  He  walked  side 
by  side  with  Man,  in  the  Garden  of  Paradise.  That  the 
Personal  Presence  can  never  be  restored  to  us  in  the 
present  dispensation  of  this  world,  or  while  human 
beings  remain  in  their  present  unprepared,  and  im- 
perfect state,  the  human  mind  seems  itself  to  declare 
to  us;  and  that  such  can  only  come  to  pass  in  the 
restoration  of  all  things.  But  that,  as  a  preparation 
for  that  higher,  and  holier  state,  an  insight  into  things 
beyond  this  world  may  be  permitted  to  us,  very  far 
beyond  our  present  knowledge,  or  present  powers  of 
imagination,  is,  nevertheless,  quite  within  the  present 
scope  of  our  Reason,  and  is  in  perfect  coincidence  with 
all  we  know,  and  all  we  believe ;  and,  moreover,  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  that  longing  desire  which  every 
human  mind  has  sometimes  experienced.  And  we  see, 
and  know,  it  to  be  a  law  of  Nature  tliat,  every  innate 
desire  carries  with  it  the  evidence  that  the  gratification, 
or  fulfilment,  will  be  provided  for. 

But  if  Philosophy,  and  our  knowledge  of  Science, 
have  brought  us  to  entertain  these  views,  and  if  we  find 
these  views  to  be  in  perfect  consistence  with  the  revealed 
Word  of  God,  how  much  more  reason  have  we  for 
inferring  from  all  this,  that  if  we  frame  laws  and  regu- 
lations for  our  human  government,  in  the  same  perfect 
consistence  with  His  revealed  Word,  we  shall  then  be 
acting  more  in  conformity  with  His  Will ;  and  that,  by 
thus  bringing  mankind  into  better  accordance  with  the 
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laws  of  Nature,  we  shall  be  thereby  advancing  the 
further  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  Will,  in  further  mani- 
festations of  Divine  Power,  and  Mercy,  and  Love  ? 

If  we  were  to  frame  laws  and  regulations  for  our 
human  government  in  better  accordance  with  the  Divine 
Spirit,  of  doing  unto  others  as  we  Wjould  others  should 
do  unto  us,  we  should  find  the  laws  of  Nature  actine 
much  more  with  us,  and  we  should  find  our  power 
greatly  strengthened  for  controlling,  and  counteracting, 
the  evil  influences,  which,  like  the  conflicting  currents 
in  the  atmosphere,  imd  in  the  ocean,  of  this  world,  are 
ever  acting  in  a  state  of  antagonism  to  natural  order 
and  harmony,  producing  <2onfusion  and  discord,  and 
throwing  everything  out  of  its  natural,  and  proper,  place 
and  position.  We  should,  by  such  a  testimony  to 
justice,  and  mercy,  enlist  on  the  side  of  order  so  large 
a  portion  of  mankind,  that  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  whole  would  follow  as  a  necessary 
consequence.  Inequalities  of  condition  would  still,  and 
ever  must,  remain;  but  the  sense  of  justice,  administered 
with  mercy,  would  go  far  to  reconcile  all  to  their  allotted 
station,  however  humble,  however  fallen.  Human  be- 
ings, however  v^etched,  who  have  themselves  only  to 
complain  of,  are  generally  silent.  But  a  sense  of 
injustice,  which  more  or  less  attends  every  wrong, 
arouses  the  worst  passions  of  the  human  nature,  and 
instigates  the  deepest  crimes.  There  is  in  the  human 
mind  an  inherent  sense,  and  love,  of  justice  which,  in 
the  world,  is  seldom  disregarded  with  impunity,  and 
which  is  overcome,  or  kept  in  its  proper  place,  only  by 
the  higher,  and  more  sublime,  feeling  of  Divine  Love, 
inculcated  by  the  Christian  Religion.  But  wrong, 
though  it  never  becomes  right,  works,  as  by  a  natural 
law,  even  in  this  world,  retributive  justice,  out  of  which 
good  comes ;  —  and  we  may  be  led,  even  by  our  own 
observation,  to  believe  that  no  wrong  was  ever  perpe- 
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trated  by  an   individual,  a  people,  or  a  government, 
without  a  sensible  reaction,  more  or  less  distant  in  time, 
but  unerring,  as  by  tbe  infle:cible  decree  of  an  inexorable 
Judge,  under  an  immuteble  law.     That  this  innate  love 
of  justice  is  an  evidence  of  Divine  nature,  is  as  certain 
as  that  justiee  is  one  of  tbe  Divine  attributes.     That  it 
should  be  r^pected,  therefore,  by  a  strict  obserraace  in 
all  human  laws  and  institutions,  and  in  all  transaetions 
between  man  aad  man  in  this  life,  it  may  be  assumed, 
is  essential  for  permanence,  and  |»x>$perity,  to  an  indi* 
vidual,  a  people,  a  goverouEient,.  .or  a  nation.     But  if 
obedience  to  constituted  authority  be  a  duty,  and  who 
can  doubt  it  wbo  believers  in  Him  who  said ;  ^*  Blender 
unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Ceesar's,  a^  unto  God 
the  things  tha^  are  Gpod's?*^  the  more  imperative,  if 
possible,  is  the  duty  of  shaking  jpust  laws,  and  more  swift 
and  heavy  may  be  expire  ted  the  infliction  which  then 
follows   injustice  and  o|)$Mre8sion«      Of  this  truth  th# 
great  French  Revolution  is  an  example  neveir  to  be 
forgotten  by  nations.     Less  prominently,  but  not  less 
certainly,  is  the  same  tr^th  ever  working  out  its  own 
way,  as  a  law  of  Nature,  to  overthrow^  or  change,  and 
improve,  aH  the  governments  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.      And  the  time  of  like  overthrow  wiU   surely 
come,  if  the  timely  change,  and  improvement,  be  not 
made.    As  well  may  Nations  and  Governments  attempt 
to  stop  the  laws  of  Nature^  as  to  stop  this  ever*working 
truth,  which  is  workii^^  out  a  universal  reformation  in 
the  moral  world  with  the  unerring  certaijaty  of  natural 
laws  in  the  physical  worlds     The  root,  or  foundation,  o 
this  truth  is  Justice,  which  must  be  recognised,  and 
acknowledged,   and    respected    in   the  observance   by 
all  People,  Governments,  and  Nations  throughout  the 
world. 

It  was  Dr«  Arnold's  sublime  and  beautiful  view  of 
life,  that  ^'  the  highest  virtue  of  which  a  man  is  capable, 
and  the  last  at  which  he  arrives,  is,  —  ^  sense  of  justice.'  " 
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In  tbe  observance  of  thk  truth  is  the  best  security 
for  social  order.  The  luore  the  social  airangements  are 
developed,  securing  the  rights  of  each  individual  man, 
the  stronger  grows  the  inwavd  consciousness  of  right,  and 
this  supports  the  laws*  It  originates  in  the  inner  mind 
of  man ;  but  it  is  awakened,  and  strengthened,  by  being 
outwardly  realised.  Therefore^  the  regulations  for  up^ 
holding  the  laws,  and  the  disposition  to  approve  them^ 
strengthen  one  another,  so  that  the  security  becomes 
greater,  although  the  punlshmeats  are  made  less  terrible. 
The  desire  of  vengeance  which  eicists  in  man  is  ofteu 
a  natural  feeling  for  justice,  but  its  abuses  are  fearful  ;~r 
so  fearful,  that  the  laws  aiie  a  necessary  barrier  to  it  for 
the  preservation  of  social  order ;  they  protect  one  man 
from  the  vengeance  of  another  ;  but,  when  justice  re- 
quires it,  they  further  offer  a  satisfaction.  However 
imperfect  this  may  sometimes  be,  the  universal  know-^ 
ledge  of  it  softens,  and  lessens  the  desire  of,  vengeance 
in  man.  Hence  it  arises,  that  the  knowledge  of  this  out- 
ward reason  protecting  him,  elevates  his  own  rational 
life,  and  his  respect  for  reason,  which  is  connected 
with  it. 

From  this,  every  reflecting  mind  will  perceive  that 
laws  do  not  only  produce  an  immediate  effect,  but  tha^t 
also,  by  unfolding  a  disposition  conformable  to  law, 
they  weaken  and  extinguish  the  force  of  evil  designs, 
even  wheti  they  are  most  extravagant ;  and  should  a 
whole  people  simultaneously  disturb  the  existing  regur 
lations,  thi^  dispoaiticm  yet  strengthens  those  who 
labour  for  law  and  order,  and  does  not  allow  itself  to  be 
entirely  e;stirpated  by  tboae  who  .are  sei;2ed  with  a 
mania  for  destruction,  but  often  restrains  them>  and, 
indeed,  calls  them  back. 

If,  therefore,  we  now  conaidea:  that  laws  have,  we 
may  say,  many  thousand  times,  prevented  variouis 
crimes,  and  that,  therefore,  the  foresight  of  human  law- 
givers has  often,  for  thousands  of  years,  prevented  the 
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abuse  of  the  free  will  of  man,  we  thus  see  the  possibility 
of  his  actions  being  governed  without  his  being  himself 
oppressed*  The  direction  which  laws  have  given  to  the 
free  will  of  man,  in  many  respects  beneficial,  has  been 
no  oppression,  for  he  is  free,  and  can  resist  the  laws ; 
but  even  when  he  goes  astray  he  is  still  the  expression 
of  a  rational  being,  who  cannot  entirely  escape  from 
Reason,  and  from  respect  to  the  surrounding  govern- 
ment of  Reason. 

If  human  laws  were  made  more  in  accordance  with 
Justice  and  Mercy,  how  much  stronger  would  be  that 
respect  to  the  government  of  Reason !  How  much  more 
might  we  expect  to  see  the  results  of  human  action  in 
accordance  with  the  Divine  Will!  How  much  more 
might  we  expect  to  see  the  limited  wisdom  of  Man 
enlarged  by  a  more  perfect  unison  with  Infinite  Wis- 
dom I  However  small  we  may  esteem  all  that  human 
wisdom  has  here  accomplished,  in  comparison  with  that 
which  is  performed  by  the  Divine  government  of  the 
world,  yet  we  might  then  see  more  clearly,  that  the 
infinite  wisdom  of  the  Eternal  Almighty  God,  as 
displayed  in  the  universal  laws  of  existence,  is  able  to 
guide  everything  according  to  His  Divine  Will,  without 
making  casual  alterations ; — by  human  agency,  and  free 
wilL  Inexplicable  things  to  us,  with  our  present  know- 
ledge, would  then  be  brought  within  our  comprehension  ; 
and  though  the  finite  will  never  be  able  to  comprehend 
the  Infinite,  we  shall  then  see  more  clearly,  that  Creation 
was  less  for  the  manifestation  of  Almighty  Power,  than 
of  Divine  Love  in  perfect  consistence  with  Justice,  and 
Mercy,  and  Truth.  We  shall  then  see  the  daring  pre- 
sumption of  those  human  laws  which  usurp,  and  execute 
Almighty  Power,  without  any  participation  in  Divine 
Love,  and  we  shall  no  longer  wonder  at  the  result ;  or, 
our  wonder  will  then  be,  that  such  presumption  was  not 
visited  by  more  swift,  and  terrible,  consequences. 
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We  shall  then  have  less  faith  in  that  expediency  on 
which  most  of  our  laws  are  founded,  and  more  faith 
in  that  higher,  and  only  safe,  and  true,  principle  of 
righteousness  and  love. 

We  shall  then  see  how  hard,  and  cruel,  and  inex- 
pedient it  is  to  say  to  a  man,  that  his  life  should  be 
valued  at  a  particular  rate,  depending  upon  local,  or 
temporary,  expediency.  But  this  is  the  very  reasoning 
upon  which  human  laws  are  founded.  On  what  other 
ground  can  we  pretend  to  inflict  capital  punishment? 
It  is  not  that,  in  the  deficiencies  of  human  nature,  we 
are  able  to  determine  —  what  can  only  be  decided  by  a 
Divine  tribunal  —  the  exact  degree  of  moral  turpitude 
attached  to  each  particular  offence.  But,  while  man- 
kind are  struggling,  as  we  are  all  having  to  struggle, 
with  the  imperfections  of  our  senses,  this  is  the  last 
mode  which  the  legislation  can  devise  for  the  pre- 
servation of  civil  order,  and  we  adopted  this  last  mode 
before  we  fairly  tried  to  find  a  better.  Indeed,  all  our 
experience  has  proved  to  us,  that  this  last  mode,  instead 
of  being  the  best,  is  the  worst;  and  so  satisfied  have 
we  become  of  this  fact,  that,  of  late  years,  capital 
punishment  has  been  removed  from  most  of  those 
crimes  for  which  it  was  before  considered  expedient  to 
inflict  it.  Now,  if  the  ground  of  expediency,  on  which 
alone  those  human  lives,  so  sacrificed,  were  taken,  be 
proved  to  have  had  no  foundation,  as  subsequent  ex- 
perience has  proved,  and  as  subsequent  alteration  of 
practice  does  admits  what  can  be  said  for  those  human 
lives  so  sacrificed  to  a  false,  and  groundless,  expediency  ? 
What  more  can  be  said  in  extenuation  than  that  it  was 
done  in  ignorance;  that  it  was  a  mistake.  And  yet, 
with  all  this  experience,  we  still  continue  to  infiict 
capital  punishment,  and  on  the  same  ground  of  expe- 
diency ! 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Com* 
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mons,  on  the  Panishment  for  Forgery  Bill,  24th  of  May, 
1830,  said: — "If  it  can  be  made  out  that  the  appre- 
hension  of  the  punishment  of  death  prevents  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime  —  if  public  morals  are  protected 
by  fear  of  this  punishment  —  if  without  this  punish- 
ment there  would  be  a  great  increase  of  the  offence  •— 
if  these  things  can  all  be  made  out,  then  there  will  be 
very  strong,  and,  indeed,  very  powerful  reasons  for 
maintaining  the  punishment.  If  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  fear  of  death  does  prevent  the  commission  of  the 
crime,  and  if  property  is  defended  by  it  —  which  is  not 
immaterial  —  I  conceive  that  we  shall  not  be  justified 
in  abolishing  it." 

It  is  evident  that,  on  the  same  ground  as  here  taken 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  infliction  of  capital  punish- 
ment might  be  justified  in  every  case  of  petty  larceny. 
But  does  the  apprehension  of  the  punishment  of  death 
prevent  the  commission  of  the  crime  ?  What  was  Sir 
Robert  PeeFs  opinion  on  this  question  ?  The  following 
were  his  words,  in  his  speech  on  asking  leave  to  intro- 
duce the  Forgery  Laws  Amendment  Bill,  1st  of  April, 
1830 ; — "I  have  no  hesitation  in  avowing  that  I  am  a 
strong  advocate  for  the  mitigation  of  capital  punish- 
ments. I  wish  to  remove,  in  all  cases  where  it  is 
practicable,  the  punishment  of  death;  for  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceal  from  ourselves  that  capital  punish  men  te 
are  more  frequent,  and  the  criminal  code  more  severe, 
on  the  whole,  in  this  country  than  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world.** 

Here  is  a  broad  admission  of  the  inefficiency  of 
capital  punishments  generally,  for  the  object  intended, 
namely,  the  prevention  of  crime ;  on  which  ground 
aione  he  always  rested  the  only  pretence  of  justification 
for  resorting  to  this  ''  last  mode  which  legislation  can 
devise  for  the  preservation  of  civil  order." 

The  true  answer  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  to  all  others 
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who  advocate  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  of  death, 
even  for  the  highest  crime  of  murder,  is  that  we  havQ 
no  authority  for  taking  upon  ourselves  such  an  exercise 
of  Divine  Power,  and  that  if  we  had  more  respect  for 
the  government  of  reason,  we  should  see  that,  under  no 
circumstances  can  it  be  in  accordance  with  the  Divine 
Will,  for  human  beings  to  cut  off  the  highest  work  of 
the  Creator,  on  the  pretence  of  executing  justice,  until 
they  can  claim  the  other  Divine  attributes  of  love,  and 
righteousness ;  and,  therefore,  that  under  no  circum- 
stances can  it  be  expedient  for  erring  human  beings  to 
inflict  the  punishment  of  death  on  their  fallen  fellow- 
creatures.  It  was  not  considered  expedient  to  inflict 
that  punishment  on  the  first  recorded  murderer,  for 
"  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  whosoever  slayeth  Cain, 
vengeance  shall  be  taken  on  him  seven-fold.*' 

If  human  laws  should  ever  be  made  in  accordance 
with  justice  and  mercy,  that  must  be  on  the  foundation 
of  Divine  love,  and  righteousness,  which  would  be 
perfect  wisdom ;  and  that  would  be  the  government  of 
reason,  and  that  would  be  found  to  be  the  most  expe- 
dient, and  the  only  safe  ground,  for,  on  no  other 
foundation  than  this,  can  any  human  legislation  ever  be 
expedient.  If  such  a  government  of  reason  should 
ever  be  established  on  earth,  the  limited  wisdom  of 
man  would  then  be  enlarged,  and  we  should  see  things 
more  perfectly.  But  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
we  shall  look  back  with  amazement  and  horror  at  those 
human  laws,  made  and  executed  by  the  worst  of 
criminals,  which  oppressed  the  poor  and  the  helpless, 
and  which  cut  off  the  ignorant  and  guilty,  in  the  midst 
of  their  ignorance  and  guilt,  as  an  acceptable  service  to 
the  God  of  justice,  and  mercy,  and  love,  and  which  did 
all  this  without  one  effort  to  save  and  to  restore  ! 

We  shall  then  learn,  that  to  execute  judgment  with 
good  effect,  it  must  be  done  in  righteousness  and  love ; 
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that  just  laws  must  be  made,  and  justice  administered, 
and  that  this  can  only  be  done  by  just  men,  witb  just 
motives;  and  that,  not  until  they  have  themselves 
attained  to  this  perfection  shall  they  venture  on  the 
daring  presumption  of  making  laws,  and  executing 
judgments,  which  usurp  the  Divine  prerogative,  lest 
they  also  should  be  ''  cut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the 
living." 

We  see,  in  this  world,  that  all  things  in  existence 
proceed  from  something  undeveloped,  to  pass  through 
an  imperceptible  series  of  developments.  We  see  that 
everything  in  the  world  proceeds  from  something  in 
which  the  reasonable  is  concealed  like  a  hidden  germ* 
We  can  no  more  explain  why  this  is,  than  we  can 
explain  why. reason  is,  as  it  is;  but  that  it  is  so  in 
Nature  will  in  vain  be  denied.  Each  individual  being 
begins  his  existence  as  a  wholly  unconscious  embryo, 
and,  after  birth,  as  an  irrational  infant ;  and  we  see  that 
the  human  faculties  only  require  the  influence  of  the 
entire  univei^sal  arrangements  of  reason,  founded  upon 
the  Divine  nature,  in  order  to  develop  themselves. 
This  reveals  the  rational  nature  of  man,  and  an  embryo 
faith  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  this  rational 
nature.  If  we  were  merely  to  call  this  embryo  faith  a 
faculty  of  believing,  it  would  not  suiBciently  express  its 
true  condition  ;  it  is  a  disposition,  and  a  necessity,  to 
feel  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  reasonable,  although 
it  is  not  brought  under  our  cognisance.  The  more 
comprehensive  the  unity  of  reason,  so  much  the  more 
intimately  is  it  connected  with  our  own  nature,  or  so 
much  the  more  numerous  are  the  points  of  union  in 
which  the  unity  of  reason,  which  stands  before  us  an 
object,  amalgamates  with  our  own  rational  nature. 
Both  the  rational  within  us,  as  well  as  the  rational 
without  us,  is  an  act  of  reason.     It  is  only  the  imper- 
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fection  of  our  intellect  that  causes  us  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  eternal  creative  power,  and  eternal 
reason ;  in  reality  they  are  inseparable.  The  creative 
power  gives  the  thing  its  action,  reason  gives  this 
action  its  form,  which  comprises  in  each  thing  a  variety 
of  subordinate  forms,  just  as  an  idea  can  conceive  in 
itself  many  subordinate  ideas.  If  we  turn  to  our  own 
essence,  we  must  then  acknowledge,  that  all  its  faculties, 
taken  together,  constitute  one  work  of  the  eternal 
creating  reason,  or  rational  creative  power,  both  ex- 
pressions denoting  the  same  thing.  If  we  now  view 
God  as  that  essence,  of  whose  being  we  must  be  con- 
vinced by  our  own  essence,  we  must  then  bear  in  mind, 
that  the  former,  as  much  as  the  latter,  is  an  entire 
living  Being,  though,  in  every  respect,  infinitely  more 
glorious.  From  Him  we  receive,  through  the  whole  of 
existence,  innumerable  influences ;  but  our  conviction 
of  this  springs  from  the  intellectual  faculties  of  our 
nature.  By  the  hidden  power  of  all  these  united 
effects  the  knowledge  of  God  is  awakened  within  us* 
Some  people  have  such  a  strong  internal  life  of  reason 
that  this  consciousness  is  very  easily  excited;  most 
people  require  many,  and  powerful,  means  of  excite- 
ment ;  to  these  belong  communications  from  other 
independent  beings.  Were  such  only  believed  as  com-»* 
munications,  a  faith  upon  authority  would  alone  be 
produced,  which  is  almost  useless  to  our  rational 
existence ;  but  if  these  communications  awake  those  hid- 
den faculties  of  the  mind  which  are  adapted  to  faith,  so 
that  these  are  developed  into  a  lively  consciousness  of 
God,  and  the  consequent  endeavour  to  live  in  God,  then 
this  faith  would  never  be  designated,  a  faith  upon 
authority.  When  our  reason,  acting  with  conscious- 
ness, endeavours  with  all  its  powers  to  comprehend  the 
connection  between  the  actions  of  the  God  we  believe  in, 
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and  all  that  is  effected,  a  force  and  clearness  of  con-> 
Tiction  proceeds  from  it,  by  which  faith  is  changed  into 
knowledge. 

The  consciousness  of  what  virtue  and  duty  are,  un- 
doubtedly begins,  with  the  human  race,  as  it  does  with 
each  individual  man,  in  faith.  For  example,  we  feel 
the  duty  of  speaking  the  truth  long  before  we  can 
prove  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  human  race ;  indeed, 
it  would  be  a  sad  thing  if  we  did  not  discover  a  strong 
love  of  truth,  and  a  sincere  veneration  for  this  virtue 
among  all  estimable  men,  although  among  millions,  only 
individuals  are  met  with  who  have  turned  this  belief 
into  knowledge.  But  we  must  not  confound  this  true 
knowledge,  with  the  nominal  knowledge  which  is  oc- 
casionally acquired  by  finely  imagined  proofs,  if  along 
with  it  we  lose  sight  of  the  source  of  existence.  The 
knowledge  which  we  possess  of  a  virtue  must  be  rather 
founded  upon  natural  faith,  than  on  itself,  otherwise  it 
is  dead  and  powerless.  This,  here  applied  to  one 
virtue,  may  be  easily  applied  to  others. 

Thus,  there  is  eternal  infinite  Reason,  which  compre- 
hends all  the  laws  of  existence ;  through  it  everything 
receives  its  whole  individuality,  its  whole  form,  taking 
the  word  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense;  but  that 
which  bestows  being  on  things  is  the  creative  power, 
inasmuch  as  this  power  acts  under  different  forms;  it 
has  its  individuality  in  each  case  by  the  law  of  reason, 
or,  the  sum  of  the  laws  of  reason,  according  to  which  it 
acts.  So  we  are  to  understand  when  we  talk  of  creative 
powers.  But  the  creative  reason,  and  the  creative 
power,  are  not  really  two  separate  things ;  we  are  only 
obliged  by  our  reasoning  powers  to  separate  them  while 
under  our  observation.  When  in  speaking  of  man  we 
attribute  to  him  reason,  imagination,  feelings,  we  use 
the  word  ''reason  "  in  a  far  more  limited  sense.  It  is 
the  same  eternal  Reason  which  gives  form  to  our  intel- 
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lectual  creative  power,  and  its  mode  of  perception  to 
our  faculty  of  receiving  impressions ;  but  both  in  ima- 
gination, and  in  feeling,  it  acts  unconsciously,  namely^ 
without  the  intervention  of  the  legislating  faculty  of 
reason ;  in  human  reason,  on  the  contrary,  it  appears 
conscious  of  its  own  nature.  In  the  same  way  reason 
acts  secretly,  and  unknown,  in  the  other  faculties ;  and 
must  we  not  confess  that,  conscience  is  likewise  an 
inward  feeling,  which  is  able  to  guard  against  the  un- 
reasonable, and  justifies  the  reasonable,  even  in  in- 
numerable cases  where  we  do  not  perceive  the  whole 
condition  of  reason  ? 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  ecLch  of  our  faculties 
is  also  in  conscious  co-operation  with  reason. 

Thus,  the  eternal  order  of  Reason  reveals  itself 
through  all  finite  existence.  Theologians  certainly 
teach  that  God  has  created,  and  wisely  regulated,  the 
world ;  but  their  attention  is  generally  so  occupied,  and 
carried  away  in  other  directions,  that  they  bring  it  less 
clearly  forward ;  and  this  effect  has  been  most  particu- 
larly produced  by  their  views  on  the  misery,  and  fall,  of 
man,  introduced  by  sin.  The  opinion  that  man's  sin 
has  corrupted  the  whole  of  nature,  is  entirely  opposed 
to  the  distinct  evidence  of  natural  science.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  the  laws  of  nature  were  the  same,  before  the 
fall,  as  they  are  now ;  though  changes  may  have  since 
taken  place,  which  have  disturbed  the  former  order,  and 
regularity,  with  which  those  universal  laws  worked  with 
regard  to  this  globe  ;  and,  undoubtedly,  the  moral  and 
physical  condition  of  mankind  has  since  undergone 
various  successive  changes.  But  man,  even  in  his  state 
of  innocence,  is  represented  as  designed  to  take  nourish- 
ment, and  to  multiply  his  race.  The  naturalist  caimot 
doubt  that  the  construction  of  the  human  body  was  the 
same  in  the  beginning,  as  it  is  now.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  a  naturalist,  to  feel  convinced  that  the 
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whole  animal  kingdonii  from  the  earliest  times  till  man 
arose,  and  later^  even  to  our  own  days,  has  developed 
itself  according  to  the  same  laws»  and  that  the  humaa 
body  is  comprehended  in  this  connection.  There  is 
nothing  which  can  lead  to  the  opinion,  that  man  was 
altered  after  the  fall ;  and  this,  perhaps,  has  not  been 
directly  asserted  by  any  one.  We  must,  therefore,  rest 
upon  the  destructive  influence  which  sin  has  exercised 
on  the  spiritual  powers ;  and  even  here  we  must  guard 
against  exaggeration,  by  remarking  how  man,  already  in 
his  state  of  innocence,  showed  that  he  was  as  easily 
seduced  on  the  side  of  piety,  as  he  was  beguiled  on  the 
side  of  his  understanding. 

The  world,  as  a  Divine  work,  must  be,  in  its  nature^ 
perfect  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed ;  but 
since  man,  in  consequence  of  his  limited  powers,  easily 
adopts  a  mistaken  view  of  the  world  around  him,  and  so 
much  the  more,  the  less  he  strives  after  the  Divine  light, 
the  world  appears  to  him,  as  something  separate,  and 
apart  from  God.  So  the  world  appears,  through  the 
guilt  of  maUf  but  not  corrupted  and  destroyed  in  con- 
sequence of  its  own  nature. 

Those  who  have  brought  forward,  and  depicted  the 
misery  of  the  finite,  have  placed  the  thing  in  a  false 
point  of  view  ;  they  have  represented  the  finite  as  if  it 
ought  to  be,  the  independent,  and  the  eternal;  and^ 
therefore,  showed  how  infinitely  it  is  removed  from  it. 
Pain,  death,  and  destruction  are  spoken  of  as  the  fate 
of  all  finite  beings.  All  this  is  sufficiently  felt  in  finite 
existence,  but  no  one  has  ever  showed  that  it  ought  to 
be  difierent ;  whereas,  our  consolation  in  this  finite  life 
must  be,  our  hope  in  a  life  of  infinite  duration  and  hap-* 
piness.  But,  if  existence,  properly  understood,  be  an 
undisguised  revelation  of  the  Divinity,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  we  do  not  misunderstand  this, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  we  should  vividly  apprehend 
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it,  and  take  a  lesson  from  history,  which  proves  to  us 
how  the  human  race,  in  the  most  different  periods  of 
time,  and  amongst  entirely  dissimilar  races  of  people, 
has  received  instructions  from  these  revelations.  An 
intelligent  use  of  this  knowledge  will  serve  to  strengthen 
us  in  our  happiest  convictions ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
elucidate,  and  purify,  those  opinions  which  are  mixed 
up,  or  obscured,  with  error. 

Let  us  imagine  the  intellectual  image  which  a  child, 
or  a  man  of  small,  or  slightly,  developed  faculties,  must 
form  to  himself  of  existence.  This  image  will  compre- 
hend little  more  than  the  necessities  of  external  life, 
and  the  human  relations  most  nearly  approaching  it. 
Whence  the  benefits  proceed  which  he  receives  from 
society,  he  scarcely  knows ;  he  has  a  still  less  clear  idea 
of  the  arrangement,  and  government,  of  the  State ;  of 
course,  therefore,  we  cannot  expect  a  survey  of  the 
population  of  the  earth,  and  the  reciprocal  intercourse 
of  nations.  Let  our  thoughts  now  turn  to  the  picture 
which  a  well-informed  citizen,  or  merchant,  paints  of 
existence  ;  this  will  nearly  comprise  the  objects  excluded 
from  the  former  limited  view.  Much  in  which  there  was 
crude  experience,  in  which  was  no  thought,  or  connec- 
tion of  thought,  becomes,  from  this  higher  point  of 
view,  part  of  the  human  world  of  thought.  Let  us  now 
proceed  further,  and  imagine  the  picture  which  a  man 
of  great  knowledge,  and  worldly  experience,  forms  of 
existence :  the  connection  of  reason  which  we  have  dis- 
covered in  the  course  of  the  development  of  the  human 
race,  and  in  the  events  of  time,  stand  clearly  before 
him ;  his  world  of  reason  is  now  far  more  comprehen- 
sive: however  large  may  be  the  mass  of  experience 
which  his  thoughts  can  embrace,  it  is  of  less  im- 
portance, in  relation  to  the  reason  revealed  in  him, 
than  was  the  case  on  the  lower  points  of  view.  Let 
the  same  man  now   combine  with   this  knowledge,  a 
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general  view  over  the  arrangement,  and  the  laws,  of 
the  material  world,  and  his  conception  of  the  world 
will  be  still  further  enlarged.  There  may  be  various 
degrees  of  this,  but  we  will  pass  over  most  of  them, 
and  imagine  that  he  sees  the  events  of  the  human  race 
in  their  inward  connection  with  the  operations  of 
nature;  how  large  and  important  now  will  be  his 
rational  view  over  the  whole  of  earthly  existence !  Let 
us  still  make  another  great  leap  in  our  ideas,  and 
imagine  that  he  possesses  a  deep  insight  into  the  whole 
structure  of  the  world;  now,  again,  much  which  was 
formerly  a  mere  experience  to  him,  will  form  itself  into 
an  idea,  and  thus,  his  rational  view  of  the  world  will  be 
wonderfully  increased. 

Here  let  us  pause  to  make  the  proper  application  of 
all  this.  It  is  evident,  so  far  as  a  man  perceives  the 
necessity  of  reason  in  what  he  has  experienced,  it  will 
not  appear  to  him  as  something  merely  Finite ;  he  sees 
in  it  a  portion  of  the  Infinite.  Inasmuch  as  all  per- 
ceptional existence  stands  before  him  as  a  kingdom  of 
reason,  in  the  same  proportion  he  comprehends  its 
eternal,  rational  being.  But  this  transition  of  the  in- 
habitant of  the  earth  into  eternal  existence  is,  neverthe- 
less, infinitely  limited,  partly  by  the  limitation  of  his 
faculties,  partly  by  the  inevitable  influence  of  the  ex- 
ternal world.  It  is,  certainly,  in  his  power  considerably 
to  strengthen  his  rational  existence,  and  to  allow  the 
impressions  of  the  external  world  to  have  a  smaller 
influence  upon  him,  than  it  usually  has  upon  the  multi- 
tude ;  but  he  is  very  far  from  becoming  a  completely 
free  citizen  in  the  world  of  Reason. 

It  will  not  now  be  difficult  to  perceive,  that  the 
Finite  must  entirely  disappear  before  God,  who  sees 
things  at  once  in  their  whole  rational  being,  and  who 
is  not  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  senses  in  their 
finite  form,  but  only  knows  them  because  the  creative 
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powers,  whence  they  derive  their  existence,  live  in  His 
consciousness. 

What  a  view  is  here  presented  of  the  responsibility 
of  a  Government  which  undertakes  to  guide,  and  direct, 
the  external  life  of  the  people  of  a  nation !  What  a 
lesson  is  here  to  be  learnt  by  legislators  who  make  laws 
for  human  government !  What  a  lesson  for  all  people, 
for  all  nations !  How  clearly  it  may  be  seen,  that 
every  well-conducted  experiment,  or  investigation  of 
the  human  nature,  discovers  to  us  a  part  of  the  external 
laws  of  the  Infinite  Whole,  in  regard  to  human  go- 
vernment, with  the  same  accuracy  as  this  is  proved  by 
philosophy,  in  regard  to  the  physical  sciences ! 

The  laws  which  govern  animate,  and  inanimate,  ob- 
jects, and  the  powers  by  which  those  laws  are  made  to 
act,  constitute  the  only  invariable  thing  in  Nature. 
While  all  other  things  incessantly  change ;  while  the 
materials  of  which  they  are  composed  materially  alter, 
the  original  powers,  and  their  laws,  remain  stationary ; 
they  alone  endure  amidst  the  change. 

Human  beings,  their  feelings,  and  their  motives,  are 
ever  changing  under  the  influence  of  outward  circum- 
stances ;  but  the  powers  by  which  life,  and  action,  are 
sustained  in  human  beings,  as  in  all  nature,  are  always, 
and  ever}'where,  the  same;  and  as  that  which  gives 
objects  their  determined  character,  and  forms  infinite 
variety,  is  only  the  manner  in  which  the  actions  take 
place  in  everything,  the  natural  laws  by  which  all  is 
arranged,  and  guided,  so  it  is  with  human  beings ;  and, 
therefore,  the  aim,  and  endeavour,  should  be,  by  human 
laws  to  control,  and  direct,  the  actions  in  accordance 
with  the  natural  laws,  or  Divine  will,  by  which  all  is 
intended  to  be,  and  will,  in  the  end,  be  arranged  and 
guided.  And  thus,  all  things,  animate,  and  inanimate, 
which  are  incessantly  passing  from  one  condition  to 
another;    in    one  constant  growth   out   of  the  same 
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matter,  by  means  of  the  same  powers;  will  be  hastened 
onwards  to  their  ultimate  end,  and  glorious  destination. 

Thus,  by  investigating  moral  laws  by  the  same  pro- 
cesses which  we  use  in  the  investigation  of  physical 
laws,  we  shall  attain  to  a  more  intimate,  and  assured, 
knowledge  of  those  universal,  and  unchangeable,  laws, 
which  are  called,  the  laws  of  Nature,  by  which  all  ani-> 
mate,  and  inanimate,  objects  are  governed,  and  which  is 
the  Divine  immutable  Will. 

If  we  could  only  discern  that  Will,  and  take  that 
for  our  only  guide  in  framing  laws  for  our  human 
government  in  all  its  details,  human  laws  would  then 
work  with  the  same  unvarying  effect,  and  with  the 
same  harmony,  as  the  unchanging  laws  of  Nature ;  and, 
in  spite  of  all  opposing,  and  conflicting,  currents  which, 
until  the  final  consummation  of  all  things,  when  evil 
shall  come  to  a  perpetual  end,  must  ever  continue  to 
act  as  disturbing  forces,  — would  control,  direct,  and 
preserve,  all  created  works  for  their  glorious  destiny. 
Thus,  all  natural,  and  human,  laws  would  form  together 
a  unity  which,  viewed  in  their  activity,  would  consti- 
tute the  essence  of  the  whole  world,  as  now  we  see  it 
in  the  whole  world  under  the  influence  of  natural  laws 
only.  Then  we  should  see  Divine,  and  human,  laws 
united,  and  acting  together  in  harmony.  Then  we 
might  expect  to  see  the  time  when,  as  we  are  told, 
'^  Many  shall  run  to  aqd  fro,  and  knowledge  shall 
be  increased :"  or,  as  more  literally  translated,  accord^ 
ing  to  a  recent  reading  of  the  original  Hebrew — **  and 
knowledge  shall  be  transmitted  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning."  Then  we  might  expect  to  see  our  present 
boundaries  of  communication  enlarged,  and  extended, 
beyond  this  world,  into  the  countless  spheres  of  yet 
unknown  space ;  and  all  this  as  only  preparatory  to  the 
infinitely  higher,  and  more  glorious,  destiny, — of  which, 
we  are  assured  by  the  Word  which  never  failed,  and 
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which  we,  therefore,  know  awaits  the  faithful  and  repent- 
ant believer, — of  walking,  in  his  own  human  form,  side 
by  side  with  his  Divine  Master,  his  Lord,  and  Saviour. 

If  we  investigate  closely  the  grounds  of  our  faith,  we 
find  that  these  views  harmonise  so  perfectly  with  reason, 
that  we  may  assert,  with  truth,  that  the  harmony  of 
these  views,  like  the  harmony  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
consists  in  their  being  adapted  to  the  dictates  of 
reason  ;  or,  rather,  by  the  perfect  coincidence  of  these 
views  with  the  laws  of  Nature,  and  the  laws  of  Reason. 

If  the  faith  of  men  in  those  laws  which  govern  the 
unseen  things  of  this  world,  were  only  equal  to  their 
faith  in  those  laws  which  govern  the  material  and 
visible  things  of  this  world,  called  the  laws  of  Nature, 
they  would  find  in  the  few  precepts  of  Christianity,  as 
given  by  the  Divine  Teacher,  in  His  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  all  that  can  be  required  for  their  guidance,  in 
framing  laws,  and  regulations,  for  human  government 
They  would  see  that,  almost  all  human  laws  are,  in 
principle,  and  in  detail,  at  variance  with,  and,  gene^ 
rally,  in  the  most  important  particulars,  in  direct 
opposition  to,  those  Divine  precepts.  They  would  see 
that  the  daring  presumption  of  man — which  steps  in 
with  his  law,  between  the  Almighty  Power,  and  the 
human  criminal,  and  takes  his  life  in  this  world,  as  a 
forfeit  —  is  not  only  wholly  unauthorised  by  any  Chris- 
tian precept,  but  is  directly  at  variance  with  the  letter, 
and  spirit,  of  every  precept  of  Christianity. 

Men  talk  of  expediency,  and  thereby  bewilder,  and 
deceive  themselves.  As  if  anything  could  be  expe- 
dient to  created  beings,  which  is  against  the  declared 
will  of  their  Creator ! 

Again,  men  say,  it  is  expedient  that  their  fellow- 
creatures  who  have  contracted  debts,  which  they  cannot 
pay,  should  be  shut  up  in  prisons,  to  pine  away  a 
certain  portion,  and  often  the  whole  remainder,  of  their 
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existence  in  solitary,  and  useless,  i;?retchedness ;  or,  in 
the  worse  condition  of  association  with  more  abandoned 
sufferers.  Men  say,  this  is  expedient,  and  they  make 
their  laws  accordingly.  But  the  Great  Teacher  said  no- 
thing like  this,  and  what  He  has  said  is  most  unlike  this. 

Again,  men  say,  it  is  expedient  to  make  the  poor 
work,  and  pay,  for  the  rich,  and  they  make  their  laws 
accordingly. 

But  the  Great  Teacher  has  said, — "  The  labourer  is 
worthy*  of  his  hire."  "  What  mean  ye,  to  grind  the 
faces  of  the  poor  ?"  **  Woe  to  them  that  join  house  to 
house.*'  **Rob  not  the  poor  because  they  are  poor: 
neither  oppress  the  afflicted :  for  the  Lord  will  plead 
their  cause,  and  spoil  the  soul  of  them  that  spoiled 
them."  "  He  that  oppresseth  the  poor  to  increase  his 
riches,  and  he  that  giveth  to  the  rich,  shall  surely  come 
to  want**  How  do  we  see  the  rich  treating  the  poor  ? 
The  answer  may  be  given  in  the  words  of  Job : — 
**  They  turn  the  needy  out  of  the  way ;  the  poor  of  the 
earth  hide  themselves  together.  Behold,  as  wild  asses 
in  the  desert,  go  they  forth  to  their  work;  rising 
betimes  for  a  prey:  the  wilderness  yieldeth  food  for 
them  and  for  their  children ....  They  cause  the  naked 
to  lodge  without  clothing,  that  they  have  no  covering  in 
the  cold.  They  are  wet  with  the  showers  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  embrace  the  rock  for  want  of  a  shelter.  They 
pluck  the  fatherless  from  the  breast,  and  take  a  pledge 
of  the  poor.  They  cause  him  to  go  naked,  without 
clothing;  and  they  take  away  the  sheaf  from  the 
hungry  ....  Men  groan  from  out  of  the  city,  and  the 
soul  of  the  wounded  crieth  out :  yet  God  layeth  not 
folly  to  them  ....  For  the  morning  is  to  them  even 
as  the  shadow  of  death." 

And  how  wonderfully  grand  are  the  words  of  Job,  in 
solemn  protestation  of  his  own  integrity  I  "  If  I  did 
despise  the  cause  of  my  man-servant,  or  of  my  maid- 
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servant ;  what  then  shall  I  do  when  God  riseth  up  ? 
and  when  He  visiteth^  what  shall  I  answer  Him  ?     Did 
not  He  that  made  me  in  the  womb  make  him  ?  and  did 
not  One  fashion  us  in  the  womb  ?     If  I  have  withheld 
the  poor  from  their  desire^  or,  have  caused  the  eyes  of 
the   widow   to  fail :  or,  have  eaten  my  morsel  myself 
alone^  and  the  fatherless  have  not  eaten  thereof;  if  I 
have  seen  any  perish  for  want  of  clothing,  or  any  poor 
without  covering;  if  his  loins  have  not  blessed  me,  and 
if  he  were  not  warmed  with  the  fleece  of  my  sheep  ;  if 
I  have  lifted  up  my  hand  against  the  fatherless,  when  I 
saw  my  help  in  the  gate :  then  let  my  arm  fall  from 
my  shoulder  blade,  and  mine  arm  be  broken  from  the 
bone.     For  destruction  from  God  was  a  terror  to  me, 
and  by  reason  of  His  highness  I  could  not  endure.     If 
I  have  made  gold  my  hope,  or  have  said  to  fine  gold, 
Thou   art   my  confidence ;   if  I  rejoiced   because  my 
wealth  was  great,  and  because  mine  hand  had  gotten 
much ;  if  I  beheld   the  sun  when   it  shineth,   or  the 
moon  walking  in  brightness ;  and  my  heart  hath  been 
secretly  enticed,  or  ray  mouth  hath  kissed  my  hand : 
this  also  were  an  iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the  judge: 
for  I  should  have  denied  the  God  that  is  above."     And 
that  is  the  grand  mistake  of  all  mankind.     They  deny 
the  God  that  is  above.     They  set  aside  His  laws,  and 
set  up  their  own.     They  make  laws  less  in  ignorance, 
than  in  wilfulness.     They  make  gold  their  hope,  and 
they  say  to  gold,  "  Thou  art  my  confidence."     **  Verily, 
they  have  their  reward." 

If  science  be  good  both  in,  and  for,  itself,  and  if  it 
require  no  extraneous  inducement  to  strive  after  it  for 
its  own  sake,  how  much  more  should  this  apply  to  the 
search  after  moral  truth,  or,  the  knowledge  of  the 
Divine  will  in  regard  to  human  affairs !  How  much 
more  should  this  be  pursued  on  its  own  account,  and 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  that  which  is  Divine  within 
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US !  How  much  more  excellent,  and,  at  least,  equally 
certain,  would  be  the  results,  than  those  results,  great 
as  they  are,  which  are  called  the  uses  of  science !  Seen 
in  this  point  of  view,  how  much  more  the  uses  of 
natural  science  would  be  enlarged,  and  extended,  and 
also  our  powers  for  the  purposes  of  social  life  !  Besides 
the  general  development,  and  perfection,  which  natural 
science  endeavours  to  effect  on  our  mental  powers,  by 
contributing  to  enlighten,  and  strengthen,  our  finite 
reason  for  governing  the  external  world,  we  should 
have  discovered  the  principle  of  those  eternal  laws, 
which  are  the  Divine  Will,  for  governing  the  internal 
world ;  that  spirit  which  constitutes  the  eternal  laws  of 
reason,  by  which  all  created  things  are  to  be  brought 
into  perfect  harmony  with  the  Divine  Will. 

Impressed  with  this  view,  man  would  enter  upon 
each  occupation  with  a  more  acute  vision,  with  increased 
confidence,  and  with  a  purer  delight;  and  he  would 
fulfil  it  as  one  who  acts  upon  inward  conviction,  not 
following  merely  a  precept  from  without.  The  soul 
would  then,  indeed,  be  brought  into  an  inward  peace, 
and  in  unison  with  the  whole  of  nature,  and  would 
then,  indeed,  be  delivered  from  every  superstitious  fear, 
which  always  originates  in  the  idea,  that  it  is  possible 
that  powers,  which  are  contrary  to  the  order  of  reason, 
might  intrude  into  the  eternal  course  of  nature. 

Such,  in  short,  would  be  the  effect  of  an  active  love 
of  truth,  beaming  forth  in  innumerable  ways  from 
within.  In  reference  to  the  external  sphere  of  action 
of  the  powers  in  nature,  the  excellence  of  science 
—  which  may  now  be  comprehended  in  the  one  great 
truth, — it  teaches  us  to  govern  nature  —  would  then,  in 
reference  to  the  internal  sphere  of  action  of  the  powers 
of  the  human  mind,  be  comprehended  in  the  stili 
greater  truth,  —  it  teaches  us  to  govern  ourselves. 

And  thus  we  may  be  now  permitted  to  catch  a  faint 
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glimpse  of  that  glorious  period,  when  all  nature  will  be 
in  subjection  to  the  human  will,  and  the  human  will  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  Divine  wilh  That  such  a 
Jeriod  will  arrive  is  in  perfect  consistence  with  reason; 
but  that  it  should  ever  arrive  by  any  other  means,  is 
contradicted  not  only  by  reason,  but  directly  by  Divine 
revelation,  as  referred  to  by  Job,  and  by  St.  Paul, 
when  he  said  to  the  Hebrew  people :  — "  What  is 
man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?  or  the  son  of  man 
that  thou  visitest  him?  Thou  madest  him  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels ;  thou  crownedst  him  with  glory 
and  honour,  and  didst  set  him  over  the  works  of 
thy  hands:  Thou  hast  put  all  things  in  subjection 
under  his  feet.  For  in  that  he  put  ^U  in  subjection 
under  him,  he  left  nothing  that  is  not  put  under 
him.  But  now  we  see  not  yet  all  things  put  under 
him." 

Thus,  the  whole  existence  of  man  will  be  enlarged, 
and  will  become  more  spiritual ;  and  as  it  is  evident 
that  science,  and  its  results,  are  mutually  strengthened 
in  their  operations,  so  it  will  be  still  more  apparent 
when  man's  existence  is  still  further  enlarged,  by  higher, 
and  more  spiritual,  knowledge ;  and  as  science  assists  in 
protecting  whatever  it  presents  to  us,  so  will  that  higher, 
and  more  spiritual,  knowledge  assist,  and  in  a  far  higher 
degree,  in  protecting  us  from  the  evil  against  which  we 
shall  still  have  to  contend  in  this  world.  As  by  science 
man  learns  to  control  one  natural  power  by  another,  and 
often  to  guide  to  a  natural  end  that  which  appears  most 
threatening,  so,  by  the  higher  spiritual  knowledge,  be 
will  learn  to  control  one  spiritual  power  by  another, 
and  thus  to  become  the  instrument  of  Divine  power  for 
overcoming  evil  by  good,  and  for  converting  that  which 
appears  most  threatening,  into  perfect  harmony  with  the 
Divine  will.  Thus,  as  science  teaches,  us  to  alter  the 
course  of  heftven's  destructive  lightning,  to  stein  the 
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power  of  wateri  so  that  it  may  serve  our  purposes,  to 
sway  the  consuming  operations  of  fire,  and  to  force  from 
It  the  most  important  services ;  so  this  more  intimate 
communion^  and  harmony,  with  the  Divine  will,  may 
teach  us  to  alter  the  course  of  human  passions,  and  so 
to  direct  them,  that  they  may  serve  our  purposes  in  con- 
formity with  the  Divine  will,  to  sway  the  consuming 
operations  of  evil  propensities,  and  to  force  from  them 
the  most  important  services,  by  only  directing  them 
into  other  channels,  to  a  higher,  and  better,  end.  And, 
if  the  universal  forces  in  nature  be  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  inner  forces  by  which  our  body  subsists,  as 
science  teaches  us  to  find  a  remedy,  an  antidote  against 
poison,— -a  cure,  or  even  a  protecting  power,  against 
sickness ;  and  as  science  brings  a  union  of  forces  by 
which  an  infection  threatening  life  is  weakened,  or  even 
destroyed ;  so,  this  union  of  still  higher  forces  may 
teach  us  to  find  a  remedy,  an  antidote  against  the  poison 
of  every  evil  in  the  human  nature,  by  looking  up  in 
faith  to  that  one  universal  remedy,  and  perfect  antidote, 
for  every  evil  which,  to  the  Israelites  in  the  desert,  was 
symbolised  in  the  brazen  serpent  on  the  pole,  on  which 
all  who  only  looked  were  saved.  Then,  the  strength  of 
man,  guided  by  the  highest  Reason,  will  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  a  hostile  work  of  nature, — then,  will  no 
longer  be  seen,  as  now,  checking,  retarding,  and  fre- 
quently destroying  the  fruits  of  civilising  industry,  and 
turning  to  misery  and  destruction,  that  which  was 
intended  to  be  a  continual  joy  and  blessing ;  for  the 
strength  of  man,  thus  aided  and  supported, — thus  guided 
and  directed, —  will  have  brought  into  subjection  to  him^ 
and  to  his  work,  all  that  is  hostile  to  the  work  of  nature ; 
and  these  forces,  thus  brought  to  work  together  in 
unison,  will  produce  such  abundant  fruits,  that  all  crea* 
tion  will  rejoice,  and  praise  the  great,  and  gracious, 
Giver, — the  Lord  of  all  power  and  might, — the  King 
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of  Glory, — ^^the  God  of  infinite  mercy,  and  universal 
loTe.  In  shorti  this  unison  would  more  effectually 
facilitate,  and  enlarge,  andjn  various  ways  secure,  our 
condition  in  life,  by  the  removal  of  the  various  obstacles 
which  prevent  the  free  activity  of  the  spiritual  develop- 
ment of  mankind. 

Man,  and  the  whole  of  nature,  being  then  the  reve- 
lation of  an  infinite  rational  will,  and  being  guided  by 
it,  as  an  eternal  guiding  star,  his  chief  task  would  be, 
to  make  laws  for  human  government  in  perfect  harmony 
therewith.  The  rights  of  the  poor  would  then  be  seen 
to  be  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the  rich,  and  would 
be  so.  regarded  accordingly ;  for,  it  would  then  be 
clearly  seen  that  neglect,  or  injury,  of  tlie  one,  would  be 
equally  neglect,  or  injury,  of  the  other.  It  would  then 
be  seen,  that  all  were  born  into  this  world  with  the  same 
inherent,  natural  rights,  and  that  it  is  equally  for  the 
well-being  of  all  that  these  rights  should  be  respected, 
until  forfeited  by  being  exercised  in  a  manner  inconsis- 
tent with  social  order, — that  is,  contrary  to  the  Divine 
will.  It  would  then  be  seen,  that  the  best  way  of 
protecting  the  rights  of  property,  which  are  artificial, 
or  conventional,  would  be  by  extending  the  same  protec- 
tion to  the  inherent,  or  natural,  rights  of  every  human 
being. 

And  the  same  of  Governments  as  of  Individuals. 

Governments  would  see,  that  their  best  security  was 
in  the  well-being  of  the  governed  ;  that  if  Property  had 
its  rights,  so,  also,  it  had  its  duties,  and  that  they  would 
best  preserve  the  one,  by  enforcing  the  due  perform- 
ance of  the  other.  They  would  see  that  it  was  as 
essential  for  social  order,  and  the  well  being  of  the 
people,  to  protect  the  poor  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
inherent,  or  natural,  rights,  as  to  protect  the  rich  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  artificial,  or  acquired,  rights  of 
property.    They  would  see,  that  it  was  a  violation  of 
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the  first  principle  of  justice,  and  policy,  to  impose  taxes 
on  food,  or  raiment,  or  any  other  product  of  industry ; 
and  that  justice,  and  policy,  equally  required  that  the 
necessities  of  the  state  should .  be  provided  for  out  of 
acquired  property,  and  not  out  of  the  daily  toil  which 
was  producing  that  property.  They  would  see  that,  by 
reversing  this  just,  and  moral,  rule,  by  taxing  the  daily 
labourer  in  his  food,  and  raiment,  they  were  committing 
the  grossest  injustice,  and  introducing  elements  of 
discord,  and  disruption,  the  tendency  of  which  must  be 
to  disturb,  and  break  up,  social  order,  by  letting  in 
fraud,  and  violence,  in  all  its  various  forms  of  perjury » 
and  theft, — adulterations  and  poisonings, — ^smuggling 
and  murder ;  all  tending  to  demoralisation  and  disturb- 
ance, to  the  guilt  and  wretchedness  of  many^  and  to 
the  certain  injury  of  all.  They  would  learn  that,  the 
powers  of  kings  and  rulers,  could  no  more  be  misused 
with  impunity,  than  could  those  powers  be  resisted  with 
impunity,  when  lawfully  and  righteously  exercised. 
And  they  would  learn  this  solemn  truth, — that  right 
tnust  prevail  in  the  end,  though  thrones  be  overthrown^ 
and  governments  be  broken  up,  and  nations  be 
destroyed^  and  people  be  scattered.  They  would  also 
learn,  that  the  strength  of  a  nation  is  in  the  people ; 
that  the  strength  of  the  ruler,  or  the  government,,  is  in 
the  well-being  of  the  whole  people ;  and  that  the 
strength  of  the  people  is  in  their  subjection  to  the 
Divine  will ;  in  short,  that  the  welfare  of  the  people  is 
the  highest  law; — and  that,  to  promote  this,  is  the  best 
and  greatest  work  that  man  cap  do, — the  highest  to 
which  he  can  attain^ — and  that  nothing  is  truly  subttme 
but  Moral  Greatness. 

'  Everything  which  has  a  tendency  to  produce  indif- 
ference to,  or  contempt  for,  this  great  maxim,  tends  to 
lower  the  general  tone  of  the  public  mind,  or  to  pervert 
the  .moral  taste?  of  society;  nor  can  limits  be.  assigned 
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to  the  social  deterioration  which  may  be  the  conse*^ 
quence  of  a  continued  disregard  of  those  elements  of 
our  nature,  by  which  alone  we  can  claim  any  kindred 
with  the  Divine,  Foremost  among  these  are  justice, 
and  humanity ;  in  other  words,  an  inviolable  respect 
for  the  rights,  and  interests,  of  others ;  a  fervent  zeal 
for  all  that  can  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  mankind, 
and  an  equally  fervent  abhorrence  of  all  that  augments 
the  sum  of  misery  upon  earth,  or  tends  to  the  debase- 
ment of  our  species.  These  are  the  qualities,  or  dis- 
positions, without  which  can  never  be  justly  awarded 
to  any  man  the  title  of  great,  as  applied  not  to  this  or 
that  faculty  or  endowment,  but  to  the  human  being, 
the  member  of  the  family  of  mankind* 
♦  Nor  are  these  qualities,  or  dispositions,  ever  Exercised 
without  great,  and  appreciable,  results.  As  unerring  as 
the  laws  of  nature  must  be  the  operations  of  moral 
goodness,  for  both  proceed  from  the  same  Cause — from 
the  same  Almighty  Power,  and  Divine  Spirit. 

If  these  qualities,  or  dispositions,  had  been  more  fully 
exercised,  the  Divine  Spirit  would  have  been  more 
clearly  manifested  in  the  world.  If  kings,  and  govern- 
ments, had  more  fully  recognised,  and  acknowledged, 
the  Divine  Spirit,  how  much  greater  and  more  powerful 
would  have  been  their  rule  on  earth  —  how  much  hap- 
pier, wiser,  and  better,  would  have  been  the  whole 
human  race !  If  only  justice,  and  humanity,  had  been 
more  regarded,  by  more  attention  to  the  comforts  and 
welfare  of  the  people,  how  much  greater  would  have 
been  the  portion  of  happiness  to  all,  even  in  this  pre- 
sent life  of  toil,  and  trial !  If,  instead  of  such  costly 
preparations  for  their  improvement,  and  benefit,  in  build- 
ing gaols,  reformatories,  and  workhouses,  they  had  been 
left  free  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  own  labour,  and  to 
participate  a  little  more  in  the  mental  acquirements  of 
those  whose  lot  had  been  cast  in  more  easy  circum* 
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Stances,  how  much  misery  and  guilt  might  have  been 
Bpared  —  how  many  suffering  and  lost  lires,  perhaps 
souls,  might  have  been  saved !  He  is  the  greatest  man 
who  shows  how  this  may  be,  for  nothing  is  truly 
sublime  but  moral  greatness,  for  nothing  else  can  claim 
kindred  with  the  Dirine,  and  that  alone  is  great. 

Thus  we  see  that,  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  moral 
laws,  are  dictates  of  reason,  originating  from  Divine 
Reason  itself  are  alike  invariable  and  unerring,  and 
work  together  in  the  most  perfect  harmony ;  that  this 
world  in  which  the  human  race  was  created,  and  has 
been  developed,  and  is  ever  being  further  developed, 
for  higher  and  glorious  ends;  in  which  it  has  received  so 
many  revelations  of  the  all-penetrating,  allniiling  Divine 
Reason,  and  in  which  reason  encourages  so  many  pre- 
sentiments of  the  numerous  habitations  which  are  pro- 
mised to  us  in  the  house  of  our  Father  —  that  this 
world  is  governed  by  an  Eternal  Reason,  whose  mode  of 
operation  is  recognised  and  acknowledged  by  us  in  the 
invariable  laws  of  nature. 

All  believers  are,  of  course,  agreed  in  believing  that 
God  governs  the  world  with  infinite  wisdom ;  but,  on 
the  one  side,  it  is  asserted  that  the  incalculable  en« 
croachments  which  are  made  by*man*s  freedom  in  the 
progress  of  things,  produces  irregularities  which  cannot 
be  removed  by  an  all-embracing  Divine  legislation,  but 
that  they  require  particular  decrees,  demanded  by  the 
events,  as  is  the  case  in  the  government  of  earthly 
states ;  on  the  other  band,  it  is  assumed  that  the  Divine 
goTemment  of  reason  is  so  perfect  that,  without  any 
after  aid,  it  arranges  those  events  produced  by  the  irra- 
tionality of  man  in  the  rational  plan  of  the  whole.  It 
might,  therefore,  appear  that  the  mode  of  comprehen- 
sion here  followed  attributes  greater  wisdom  to  God, 
than  the  one  opposed  to  it,  but  it  would  be  very  wrong 
j;o  allow  such  an  appearance  to  rest  upon  the  opposite 
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mode  of  comprehension.  Those  who  assert  the  neces- 
sity of  the  arbitrary  dealings  of  Qod^  attribute  to  Him 
the  greatest  possibh  wisdom ;  but  they  think  that  an 
eternal  legislation  can  only  regulate  those  actions  which 
must  of  necessity  occur^  and  that  it  would  be  an  impos- 
sibility that  such  a  legislation  could  remedy  the  abuses 
of  freedom* 

But  every  one  must  feel  a  perfect  conviction  that  the 
essential  principles  of  morality  are  the  same  throughout 
the  universe,  and  even  our  own  imperfect  reason  may 
satisfy  us,  that  the  impossibility  her^  assumed  is  not 
only  a  possibility ^  but,  even  to  our  small  knowledge, 
and  limited  powers  of  reason,  perfectly  consistent  with 
I>ivine  Wisdom. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  people  that  the  perplexing 
encroachment  of  accidental  causes^  in  the  progress  of 
things,  cannot  be  adjusted  without  the  supervision,  and 
assistance,  of  an  arbitrarily-acting  being ;  but  this  is  a 
mistaken  idea :  if  we  only  know  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
turbing cause,  or  of  the  disturbing  causes,  we  can  fre^ 
quently  prevent  their  effect.  This  is  more  certain  to 
happen,  the  greater  the  understanding,  and  the  insight, 
which  are  thus  put  into  action.  If  all  that  we  can 
accomplish  as  men  be  ever  so  little,  still  it  shows  us 
the  possibility.  To  Infinite  Reason  infinitely  more  will 
be  possible. 

To  illustrate  by  examples,  and  to  begin  with  those 
which  are  easiest  of  comprehension.  Let  us  transport 
ourselves  back  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  It  was 
required  that  a  clock  should  be  carried  on  a  voyage 
round  the  earth,  and  that  it  should  constantly  retain  its 
regular  course.  If  we  only  consider  the  principle,  we 
must  find  that  this  is  impossible ;  from  the  change  of 
temperature,  as  well  as  other  circumstances,  the  length 
of  the  delicate  spring,  and  of  the  diameter  of  the  pen- 
dulum which   regulates  the  watch  are  altered;  it  is, 
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thereforei  declared  impossible  that  it  can  preserve  itd 
regular  course ;  the  maker  of  the  clock,  or  some  one 
sent  by  him,  must  accompany  it  to  correct  the  irregu- 
larities. But  no;  this  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
would  be  quite  inadequate  for  the  purpose,  for  the 
artist  who  understands  the  laws  by  which  the  effects 
happen,  is  able  to  add  particular  parts  which  extend  by 
heat  in  such  a  way  as  to  remove  the  error ;  and  now, 
whether  the  captain  of  the  vessel  may  choose  to  go  to 
a  hotter,  or  a  colder  climate,  the  course  of  the  clock 
remains  the  same.  The  case  is  sufficiently  familiar  in 
our  own  times,  but  a  century  and  a  half  has  not  elapsed 
since  it  was  unknown*    . 

By  the  use  of  steam-engines,  great  powers  are  put  into 
activity;  but  a  mistake  in  their  management  may  be 
dangerous.  The  engineer  may  increase,  or  lessen,  the 
fire  as  he  pleases,  he  can  even  increase  it  to  an  unrea- 
sonable degree,  and  by  that  means  give  such  an  expan- 
sion to  the  steam  that  it  would  burst  the  boiler,  if  a 
contrivance  had  not  been  discovered  to  prevent  it. 
That,  as  we  all  know,  is  the  safety-opening,  vdth  the 
safety-valve  of  the  boiler,  which  allows  the  steam  to 
escape  when  its  expansion  is  too  great.  In  the  earliest 
constructions  of  the  steam-engine,  some  one  was  always 
obliged  to  be  at  hand  to  turn  the  cock,  which  either 
opened,  or  closed,  the  opening  for  the  steam.  Neglect, 
or  oversight,  must  have  produced  evil  consequences. 
Arrangements  were  afterwards  contrived  in  which  the 
engine  did  the  work  itself,  and  with  greater  security. 
The  amount  of  resistance  which  the  steam-engine  has 
to  overcome,  frequently  changes  considerably.  If  the 
resistance  were  suddenly  to  cease,  the  velocity  of  the 
engine  would  be  increased  to  a  dangerous  degree  ;  but 
a  plan  has  been  invented  which  immediately  lowers  the 
steam,  if  the  rapidity  increases,  and  raises  it  again,  if  the 
rapidity  lessens. 
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These  examples  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  too  insig* 
nificant  to  be  mentioned;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
light  which  they  throw  upon  the  subject  is  not  to  be 
despised.  If  it  had  been  prophesied  that  exactly  these 
counter-effeets,  and  these  means  of  prevention,  would 
be  discovered,  most  people  would  have  thought  it  im- 
possible. Such  examples  may,  at  least,  serve  as  a 
warning  to  those  who  confidently  wish  to  prove  a  thing 
is  impossible,  because  they  cannot  understand  how  it 
can  be  accomplished ;  a  totally  different  design  from 
that  which  deduces  the  impossibility  of  a  thing  from  an 
actual  inward  contradiction. 

But  now,  to  turn  to  an  example  which  more  nearly 
concerns  the  subject,  and  which  is  so  great  that  it 
embraces  within  it  innumerable  smaller  ones.  Let  us 
transport  ourselves  back  to  a  time  when  men  were, 
either  everywhere,  or  on  a  large  portion  of  the  earth, 
in  a  very  savage  condition,  without  laws,  or  a  civilised 
society.  Each  individual  man  endeavoured  to  use  his 
unbridled  will  against  others;  there  reigned  universal 
civil  war,  in  which  murder,  robbery,  and  every  kind  of 
oppression,  met  with  no  more  opposition  than  the  resist* 
ance  which  was  offered  by  the  sufferer  to  those  who 
attacked  him.  Let  us  now  imagine  that  the  following 
question  is  put  to  a  man  in  this  condition  :  — Could  we 
not  introduce  such  a  happy  condition,  in  which  the 
powerful  would  allow  the  weak  to  retain  their  own,  the 
exasperated  would  renounce  murder,  and  other  violent 
deeds,  and  the  impassioned  man  would  curb  his  desires 
when  they  injured  others?  Roused  to  thought  by  the 
question,  he  would  undoubtedly  reply  : — We  can  never 
ourselves  produce  such  a  condition :  such  a  happy  state 
of  things  could  only  be  attained  if  a  god  were  to  come 
among  us,  who  would  protect  the  weak,  and  would 
threaten,  and  severely  punish,  the  strong,  if  they  did 
not  obey  him. 
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We  who  know  what  may  be  performed  by  laws,  and 
by  regulations  for  upholding  the  lawsi  are  only  asto- 
nished when*  looking  from  them,  we  cast  a  glauce  at 
the  wild  forces  which  they  have  subjected  in  such  a 
remarkable  degree.  Every  desire  which  originates  in 
the  human  breast  to  possessi  or  to  enjoy»  what  is  the 
object  of  desire  to  another,  challenges  a  dispute;  a 
dispute  arouses  more  violent  passions,  and  even  grows 
easily  into  a  dispute  for  life  and  death*  What  innu- 
merable germs  of  wicked  passions  t  If  it  were  possible 
that  men  could  assemble  together  in  numbers,  in  a 
locality  which  had  not  been  previously  prepared  for 
them  by  some  legislation,  and  civilisation,  the  most 
frightful  crimes  would  be  of  daily  occurrence*  But, 
when  we  look  back  at  the  succession  of  different  con- 
ditionsi  which,  as  far  as  it  reaches,  is  displayed  to  us  by 
history  in  every  country  in  which  a  higher  social  con- 
dition has  been  developed,  we  see  how  extraordinarily 
great  are  the  difficulties  which  legislation  has  to  over- 
come* However  distant  we  are  from  being  satisfied, 
with  even  the  best  social  condition  hitherto  attained, 
still,  those  who  preceded  us  at  a  great  distance,  are  to 
be  regarded,  in  comparison,  as  savage  and  lawless* 
Every  one  will  be  more  strongly  convinced  of  this  by 
his  own  reflections  on  the  social  condition  which  history 
describes,  the  more  detailed  the  historical  picture  which 
he  forms  for  himself*  But  it  will  not  be  useless  to 
pbserve,  at  present,  though  only  in  a  few  examples, 
the  manner  in  which  laws  operate* 

Man*s  desire  to  appropriate  to  himself  whatever 
pleases  him,  belongs  to  the  first  objects  of  legislation ; 
it  must  be  restrained  by  severe  punishments  directed 
against  the  seizure  of  property  belonging  to  others. 
The  immediate  effect  is  only  to  deter  by  terror;  but 
he  who  would  place  therein  the  whole,  or  even  the 
most  powerful,  effect  of  the  law,  is  much  mistaken* 
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Law  countenances  man's  feeling  for  the  justice  of 
^tional  claims.  He  found  it  was  necessary  for  the 
common  welfare,  indeed  for  common  rational  inte]>- 
course^  that  every  one  should  be  secure  of  that  which, 
in  accordance  with  reason,  he  had  gained  for  himself. 
Jt  was  not  requisite^  for  this  end,  that  his  ideas  should 
be  perfectly  clear;  it  was  sufficient  that  he  remem- 
bered with  displeasure  every  encroachment  made  upon 
his  rights,  perhaps  evea  those,  likewise,  which  had 
been  made  upon  the  rights  of  his  friend,  in  order  to 
giye  his  approbation  to  the  protecting  law.  But  this 
law  was  also  directed  against  many  desires  which  he 
might  himself  feel  to  apj^priate  to  himself  the  pro* 
perty  of  others.  He  would  now  be  restrained  by  that 
law,  but  not  by  its  menaces,  for  he  has  himself  already 
approved  of  it;  and  he  must  now  possess,  although 
but  dimly,  a  feeling  for  the  reasonable  demands  towards 
which  he  should  aim.  The  more  the  social  arrange*- 
ments  are  developed,  securing  the  rights  of  each  indi- 
vidual man,  the  stronger  grows  the  inward  conscious- 
ness of  right,  and  this  supports  the  laws.  It  originates 
in  the  inner  mind  of  man;  but  it  is  awakened,  and 
strengthened,  by  being  outwardly  realised.  Therefore, 
the  regulations  for  upholding  the  laws,  and  the  dispo- 
sition to  approve  them,  strengthen  one  another,  so  that 
.the  security  becomes  greater,  although  the  punishments 
are  made  less  terrible. 

.  Something  similar  may  be  said  of  the  other  dangerous 
propensities  of  man.  What  a  desire  of  vengeance  exists  in 
him  I  This  desire  is  often  a  natural  feeling  for  justice, 
but  its  abuses  are  fearful.  The  laws  place  a  barrier  to 
it ;  they  protect  one  man  from  the  vengeance  of  another, 
but,  when  justice  requires  it,  they  further  offer  a  satis- 
faction. However  imperfect  this  may  sometimes  be,  the 
universal  knowledge  of  it  softens,  and  lessens^  the  desire 
of  vengeance  in  man«     Hence  it  arises,  that  the  know- 
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ledge' of  this  outward  reason  protecting  him,  elevates  his 
own  rational  life,  and  his  respect  for  reason,  which  is 
•connected  with  iU 

These  examples  sufficiently  point  out  many  others,  so 
.that  every  reflecting  mind  will  perceive,  that  laws  do  not 
only  produce  an  immediate  effect,  but  that  also,  by  un* 
folding  a  disposition  conformable  to  law,  they  weaken, 
and  extinguish,  the  force  of  evil  designs,  even  when  they 
are  the  most  extravagant ;  and  should  a  whole  people 
simultaneously  disturb  the  existing  regulations,  this 
disposition  yet  strengthens  those  who  labour  for  law,  and 
order,  and  does  not  allow  itself  to  be  entirely  extirpated 
by  those  who  are  seized  with  a  mania  for  destruction, 
but  often  restrains  them,  and,  indeed,  calls  them  back. 

If,  therefore,  we  now  consider  that  laws  have,  we 
may  say,  many  thousand  times,  prevented  crimes,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  foresight  of  human  lawgivers  has 
often,  for  centuries,  indeed,  thousands  of  years,  pre- 
•vented  the  abuse  of  the  free-will  of  man,  we  thus 
-see  the  possibility  of  his  actions  being  governed  without 
his  being  himself  oppressed.  The  direction  which  laws 
have  given  to  the  free-will  of  man,  in  many  respects 
beneficial,  has  been  no  oppression,  for  he  is  free,  and  can 
resist  the  laws ;  but  even  when  he  goes  astray  he  is  still 
the  expression  of  a  rational  being,  who  cannot  entirely 
escape  from  Reason,  and  from  respect  to  the  surround- 
ing government  of  Reason. 

However  small  we  may  esteem,  all  that  human  wis- 
dom has  here  accomplished,  in  comparison  with  that 
which  is  performed  by  the  Divine  government  of  the 
world, — and  infinitely  small  that  must  be, — yet,  multi- 
ply this  performance  of  the  limited  wisdom  of  man,  with 
Infinite  Wisdom,  and  you  will  find  the  result  of  the 
calculation  to  be,  that  the  infinite  wisdom  of  the  Eternal 
Almighty  God  is  able  to  guide  everything  without 
making  casual  alterations.  Do  not  let  us  be  disturbed, 
because  much  remains  in  the  government  of  the  world 
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which  "we  cannot  conceive,  because  the  finite  cannot 
grasp  the  infinite  in  its  totality,  indeed,  that  it  is  only 
able  to  comprehend  some  of  its  great  features.  Those 
vrho  believe  in  an  arbitrary  government,  are  accustomed 
to  bring  forward  examples  which  cannot  be  explained 
by  the  universal  laws  of  existence*  It  is  very  possible 
that  the  events  thus  selected  may  be  inexplicable  to  us 
with  our  present  knowledge  ;  indeed,  it  is  not,difficult 
to  find  instances  of  events  which  can  never  be  explained 
by  human  knowledge;  but  such  inexplicable  things 
cannot  refute  a  mode  of  comprehension  which,  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  nature,  does  not  pretend  to  explain 
each  individual  event. 

When  opponents  triumphantly  bring  forward  inex- 
plicable events,  we  can  reply  to  them: — In  common 
with  us,  you  cannot  understand  these  events,  but  you 
fancy  you  understand  them :  you  believe  that  you  are 
initiated  into  God's  decrees,  and  speak  accordingly; 
we  know  that  we  do  not  understand  them,  and  openly 
declare  it.  They  may,  perhaps,  assert  that  they  are 
guided  by  religion,  that  they  judge  by  the  will  of  God 
revealed  to  them  by  religion ;  but  only  let  them  show 
us  a  single  instance  of  an  event,  where  it  can  be  applied 
without  the  addition  of  some  of  their  own  wisdom. 

This  mode  of  contemplation  is  far  from  denying 
Divine  influence ;  on  the  contrary,  when  it  aqcounts  for 
the  laws  by  which  events  happen,  —  for  example,  those 
by  which  the  Roman  Empire  fell,  the  Stuarts  were 
banished  from  England,  and  the  North  American 
States  were  formed,  —  it  pre-supposes  that  these  laws 
originate  in  the  will  of  God,  in  consequence  of  the 
eternal  nature  of  this  will,  not  in  consequence  of  arl^i- 
trary  decrees,  produced  by  the  errors  of  human  freedonu 
It  is  acknowledged,  as  an  unavoidable  imperfection, 
that  we  cannot  explain  each  individual  part  in  the  laws 
deduced  from  the  history  of  events ;  but  it  is  affirmed 
that  neither  intellect,  nor  true  piety,  gains  anything  by 
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attempting  to  conjectura  the  designs  of  God  in  incom- 
prehensible  events. 

Many  imagine  it  is  a  greater  comfort  to  suppose  we 
are  under  the  protection  of  a  master  who,  humanly 
speaking,  has  a  constant  watchful  eye  over  us,  than  if 
we  only  place  our  trust  in  the  eternal  laws  of  the  will 
of  Ood.  This  opinion  appears  to  rest  on  a  misunder- 
standing. Let  us  examine  it  by  an  example  taken 
firom  earthly  circumstances.  Let  us  imagine  a  man 
who  intends  to  make  a  journey,  and  that,  with  regard 
to  the  road  he  has  to  travel,  he  must  choose  between 
two  which  lie  in  diffisrent  countries ;  in  one,  personal 
safety  rests  upon  wise  laws,  and  in  regulations  apper- 
taining to  them ;  whilst  the  other  is  so  constituted,  that 
it  has  been  impossible  for  the  prince,  although  wise, 
powerful,  and  good,  to  introduce  the  same  laws  as  in 
the  former  state,  though  he  is  ready  to  remedy  this 
defect  by  giving  the  traveller  a  strong  guard  for  his 
protection;  in  which  of  these  two  countries  can  he 
expect  to  travel  with  the  greatest  security  ?  We  may 
easily  apply  this  to  the  two  methods  of  representing 
the  government  of  the  world.  The  one  assumes  that 
the  reasonable  management  of  the  world  is  sufficient  to 
give  us  all  the  security  which  is  really  found  in  exist- 
ence,  the  second  requires  the  assistance  of  arbitrary 
inspection.  In  order  to  judge  correctly  in  this  case, 
we  must,  above  all,  remember  that  we  must  not  demand 
a  more  secure  protection  than  that  which  is  in  reality 
met  with* 

It  appears  that  those  who  do  not  find  in  their  first 
comprehension  all  the  security  they  desire,  require  a 
far  greater  security  than  what  in  reality  exists.  We 
should  misunderstand  that  mode  of  comprehension  if 
we  did  not  remember,  that  security  does  not  exist  in 
consequence  of  an  accumulation  of  the  scattered  laws 
of  nature,  but  by  means  of  legislation  in  its  entire  con- 
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hection  and  order,  determined  by  Eternal  Reason. 
When,  it  is  said,  '*  that  we  are  everywhere  surrounded 
by  supernatural  holy  powers,  which  are  able  to  influence 
nature  apart  from  God,"  we  may,  if  we  wish,  compre* 
hend  the  meaning  of  these  words,  by  the  more  particu-* 
lar  explanation,  that  we  then  understand  by  nature, 
finality  alone ;  not  the  whole  of  nature,  of  which,  how-«> 
ever,  finality  is  but  a  revelation. 

It  would  not  be  impossible  to  imagine  that  higher 
endowed  beings  formed  a  part  of  the  eternal  reasonable 
arrangement,  who,  unseen  by  us,  watch  over  inferior 
beings  like  magistrates  in  the  government  of  a  state ; 
but  the  experience  which  we  possess  of  what  really 
happens,  does  not  appear  to  demand  this  idea*  We, 
certainly  often  hear  things  related,  which  would  be 
inexplicable,  if  we  did  not  believe  in  higher  arbitrary 
arrangements  ;  but  that  anything  is  inexplicable  vrith- 
out  a  certain  pre-supposition  is,  generally,  a  very  weak 
proof  of  its  reality.  We  can  only  safely  come  to  this 
conclusion,  when  we  are  certain  that  we  penetrate  all 
the  possibilities  concerning  the  thing ;  but  this  is  not 
the  case  here ;  for  there  are  innumerable  conditions 
and  events,  whose  importance  for  the  welfare  and  hap- 
piness of  individual  man,  we  cannot  explain  out  of  this 
pre-supposition. 

Here  belong  all  those  effects,  which,  in  consequence 
of  universal  laws,  act  upon  innumerable  individuals. 
The  same  storm  passes  over  great  tracts  of  land  and 
sea,  destroys  ships,  tears  up  trees,  throws  down  houses, 
throughout  following  the  same  laws.  Sometimes  floods 
have  desolated  great  tracts  of  land,  and  in  one  night 
consigned  many  thousands  of  human  beings  to  death. 
Earthquakes  have  produced  as  universal  destruction* 
The  same  drought,  the  same  untimely  rain,  the  same 
severe  winter,  happens  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  great 
extent  of  country. 
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.  Now,  we  can,  and  most  believe,  that  the  effect  of  all 
fiuch  events  which  happen  in  common  to  very  different 
people,  belong  to  the  universal  harmony  of  reason,  but 
we  must,  at  the  same  time,  confess  our  want  of  capacity 
to  comprehend  the  individual  parts  of  the  event. 

If  there  be,  therefore,  such  an  unexampled  over-* 
powering  number  of  such  events  which  we  cannot  ex-* 
plain,  how  can  we  arrive  at  that  conclusion  ?  It  will, 
perhaps,  be  said,  that  it  is  exactly  this  great  sum  of 
inexplicable  events  which  compels  us  to  believe  in  an 
arbitrary  higher  interference  ;  but  if  we  believe  in  this 
pre-arrangement,  and  attempt  to  comprehend  the  possi- 
bility of  an  arbitrary  perfect  power,  which  balances  all 
the  contradictions  which  the  oneness  of  the  occurrence 
has  here  brought  together,  we  shall  certainly  feel  our 
weakness.  Then  let  both  parties  confess  their  in-« 
capacity  to  comprehend  this  part  of  existence,  and  let 
not  the  one  attempt  to  procure  an  advantage  at  the 
expense  of  the  other,  by  merely  ppinting  out  his  in-r 
capacity. 

There  are  many  who,  from  another  point  of  view, 
will  be  dissatisfied  with  the  mode  of  comprehension 
here  defended.  In  consequence  of  this  idea,  they 
think  that  God  has  no  more  to  do,  after  he  has  created 
the  world.  Although  this  is  unimportant  as  an  ob- 
jection, and  although  we  should  leather  consider  the 
comprehension  of  the  eternal  government  of  Reason, 
than  enter  into  inquiries  about  the  nature  of  God,  yet 
we  must  still  show,  out  of  what  a  misunderstanding  the 
comprehension  here  defended  originated.  It  pre-sup* 
poses,  namely,  that  God  only  once  acted,  and  then 
ceased ;  in  place  of  which  He  constantly  acts,  and  con- 
stantly makes  laws ;  were  it  possible  for  this  to  cease, 
the  world  would  immediately  cease ;  He  incessantly 
creates  the  entire  manifold  existence,  and  this  lives  ior 
Him.     The   human  notions  of  repose,   fatigue,   &c.^ 
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which  we  can  neyer  apply  to  God,  have  nothing  in 
common  with  these  views. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the 
invariability  of  the  laws  of  nature  is  an  incontrovertible 
truth  which,  by  no  means,  leads  to  a  denial  of  religion 
and  morality,  as  many  have  been  led  to  believe,  by  a 
false  comprehension  of  what  is  required  by  nature; 
but  that  well-grounded  natural  science  shows  that  these 
laws  are  dictates  of  reason,  originating  from  Divine 
reason  itself,  and  that  this  doctrine,  if  properly  under-* 
stood,  is  in  the  most  perfect  harmony  with  true  morality 
and  religion, 

A  union  of  several  powers,  where  each  acts  according 
to  its  own  law,  as  in  the  well-known  experiment 
already  referred  to,  of  producing  ice  by  fire,  is  so  far 
from  being  of  rare  occurrence,  that  it  is  rather  the 
usual  mode  of  action  in  nature;  thence  an  infinite 
variety  of  eflfect  is  produced :  but  with  all  this  variety 
in  time  and  space,  it  is  only  the  efiects  which  suffer  a 
change;  the  laws  which  they  obey  remain  the  same. 
It  is  not  the  laws  of  action  which  undergo  a  change, 
but  the  actions  themselves,  in  proportion  as  they  coin- 
cide with  the  course  of  the  laws  which  govern  the 
whole. 

As  in  nature  the  same  forces  always  act  according 
to  the  same  laws,  so  it  must  be  in  those  universal  laws 
yet  unrevealed.  Actions  which  are  really  alike  must 
proceed  from  the  same  forces ;  and  in  order  to  investi- 
gate the  laws  of  forces,  we  must  endeavour  to  recognise 
each  particular  force  in  its  purity,  its  laws  of  action  in 
its  simplicity ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  never  forget  that 
each  force  is  only  a  part  of  the  Infinite  Whole,  and  only 
subsists  so  far  as  that  exists. 

As  we  endeavour  to  comprehend  infinite  reason  in 
nature  with  our  limited  capacities,  and  must  constantly 
be  distrustful  of  our  own  knowledge,  and  only  confide 
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in  our  representation  of  the  thoughts  of  Nature  in  so 
far  as  thej  are  clearly  determined^  and  are  in  harmony 
with  all  which,  according  to  our  perfect  conviction,  is 
indisputably  true ;  so,  in  our  endeavour  to  comprehend 
infinite  reason  in  the  Divine  will  with  our  limited  ca- 
pacities, we  must  constantly  he  distrustful  of  ourselves, 
and  of  our  own  knowledge,  and  only  confide  in  our 
interpretation  of  that  will  in  so  far  as  it  has  been 
revealed  to  us  in  the  Divine  Word,  or  is  in  harmony 
with  all  which,  according  to  our  perfect  conviction,  is 
indisputably  true.  We  must  often,  as  in  the  natural 
sciences,  have  to  compare  the  evidence  of  reason  with 
experience;  and  we  must  endeavour  to  change  the 
evidence  of  experience  into  an  evidence  of  reason. 
Experience,  which  is  the  basis  of  universal  natural 
philosophy,  will  only  be  used  to  supply  the  want  of 
higher  evidence.  Expediency  will  be  no  longer  ad- 
mitted to  supply  that  want  Our  every-day  experiences 
will  be  tried  by  a  higher,  and  safer,  test  than  expe- 
diency. We  shall  discoyer  by  thought  while  we  turn 
our  attention  upon  them. 

To  gain  knowledge  in  this  manner  is  called,  to 
observe. 

But  we  shall  not,  as  in  the  natural  sciences,  draw 
our  conclusions  from  natural  things,  but  from  the  spirit, 
or  essence,  of  these,  so  far  as  it  may  enable  us  to  discern 
an  evidence  of  reason,  or  indication  of  the  Divine  mind, 
or  will. 

And,  as  in  nature  there  are  many  experiences  which 
are  not  immediately  exhibited  to  us  in  a  very  intelligible 
manner,  in  order  to  detect  their  essential  character  more 
narrowly,  we  must  endeavour  to  bring  the  objects 
together,  so  that  their  effects  may  be  comprehensible 
to  us.  In  other  words,  in  order  to  see,  as  perfectly  as 
possible,  the  mode  of  operation,  we  must,  as  in  investi- 
gations of  nature,  understand  how  we  can  actually  set 
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them  in  action,  and,  as  it  were,  compel  them  to  act 
under  our  eyes.  Tiiis  is  called  in  natural  philosophy, 
to  make  experiments — to  experimentalise.  As  nature 
obliges  us  to  make  daily  experience,  so  she  invites  us 
to  make  observations.  Each  experience  easily  passes 
with  every  thinking  man  into  a  closer  contemplation, 
which  leads  him  to  actual  observations.  By  these 
means  are  discovered  the  operations  of  the  laws  of 
nature  which  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  brought  under 
the  direction,  and  control,  and  made  subservient  to  the 
will,  of  man ;  and  by  like  processes  should  be  discovered 
the  operations  of  those  higher  laws  by  which  man  is  to 
be  brought  under  the  direction  and  control,  and  made 
subservient  to,  the  will  of  God. 

Like  the  philosopher,  in  his  investigations  of  the 
works  of  nature  from  a  mere  arbitrary  direction  of 
attention  to  the  point  which  particularly  constitutes  the 
object  of  inquiry,  he  should  soon  begin  to  compare,  to 
distinguish,  and  to  arrange,  the  whole  variety  perceptible 
to  the  senses  which  appear  to  be  in  connection.  He 
should  endeavour  to  sharpen  his  senses  by  practice,  to 
strive  to  measure  their  power,  to  prove  them,  and  to 
determine  them ;  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  correct  their 
mistakes*  like  the  philosopher,  by  habit  he  will 
acquire  a  readiness  to  discern  what  is  peculiar,  to  find 
out  less  remarkable  similarities  and  differences,  and 
exactly  to  distinguish  what  belongs  to  each  individual 
part  or  case.  Where  this  no  longer  sufiices,  he  will 
seek  to  facilitate  his  observations  by  comparisons  in  a 
wider  circle  of  experience.  Like  the  philosopher,  he 
will  learn  how  to  enlarge,  and  to  render  more  distinct, 
those  objects  which  were  too  small,  or  too  remote,  for 
the  power  of  his  senses ;  in  short,  he  will  investigate 
more  and  more  into  nature,  and  the  human  mind,  and, 
like  the  philosopher,  where  he  finds  nature  operating 
with  variously  combined  forces,  he  will  seek  to  retain 
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some  of  them,  in  order  to  allow  the  others  to  work 
more  freely, — even  to  retain  all  the  others,  in  order  to 
let  one  singly  express  itself  with  freedom.  He  must 
learn  how  to  bring  one  sense  before  the  judgment-seat 
of  the  others,  in  order  that  the  more  acute  may  clearly 
comprehend  what  the  weaker  only  dimly  perceive.  In 
short,  he  must  eyerywhere  seek  to  compel  the  most 
secret  powers  of  the  human  mind  to  reveal  themselves, 
and  endeavour  to  direct  them  in  their  proper  course. 

As  in  natural  science,  so  in  all  metaphysical  in- 
quiries, experience  only  becomes  instructive  to  us  by 
a  correct  combination.  To  observe,  is  to  detect  the 
actions  of  nature  ;  but  we  shall  not  advance  far  in  this 
path  unless  we  have  a  notion  of  its  character.  So,  in 
regard  to  human  actions,  we  shall  not  advance  far  in 
this  path  unless  we  have  a  correct  notion  of  human 
nature.  To  make  experiments,  is  to  lay  questions 
before  nature ;  but  he  alone  can  do  that  beneficially 
who  knows  what  he  should  ask.  This  is  universally 
true,  being  equally  applicable  to  all  investigations. 
Through  the  whole  art  of  experience  it  is,  therefore, 
necessary  that  upon  one  side  the  inquirer  should  con- 
stantly retain  the  whole  in  his  view,  for,  otherwise,  it 
is  impossible  to  have  a  clear  representation  of  the 
parts ;  on  the  other  side,  that  he  should  regard  nothing 
as  beneath  his  attention,  for  it  still  belongs  to  the 
whole.  He  should  never  forget  that  the  forces  by 
which  life,  and  motion,  are  preserved  throughout  nature, 
are  found  in  the  least  and  most  insignificant,  as  well  as 
in  the  greatest,  and  most  renciarkable,  objects  ;  and  from 
all  this  he  may  learn  to  perceive  the  same  in  regard  to 
motives,  and  conduct,  in  the  human  mind.  Then  the 
inquirer  into  the  human  mind,  like  the  investigator  in 
natural  science,  will  enter  upon  his  work  with  the 
utmost  earnestness  and  attention,  reverentially  acknow- 
ledging that  it  is  the  Eternal  Source  of  nature  who 
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speaks  to  him^  even  in  the  most  insignificant  object. 
With  this  spirit,  and  with  this  constant  view  of  the 
whole,  what  may  appear  to  others  the  smallest  trifles, 
will  lose  their  insignificance  to  him;  he  will  elevate 
them  to  himself,  and  not  allow  himself  to  be  drawn 
down  by  them.  He  will  enter  into  the  inquiry  with- 
out passion,  or  prejudice,  without  self-interest,  or  any 
personal  motive,  but  the  love  of  truth,  and  justice,  for 
the  equal  good  of  alK  He  will  not  content  himself 
with  a  single  one-sided  experience*  He  will  seek 
everywhere  to  combine  it  with  others,  to  deduce  the 
one  from  the  other,  and  to  arrange  all  in^  such  a 
manner  that  the  whole  course  of  observations,  or  ex- 
periments, represent,  as  in  nature,  one  universal  and 
harmonious  law.  It  is  only  by  giving  the  observations 
and  experiments,  which  are  made,  such  a  connection^ 
such  an  extension  and  variety,  that  his  investigation 
can  procure  him  knowledge,  and  become  more  than  an 
imperfect  account  of  an  isolated  phenomenon.  And  so, 
as  in  natural  science,  we  must  conduct  our  investi- 
gations of  the  forces  which  influence,  and  direct,  the 
motives,  and  actions,  of  the  human  mind ;  and,  finally, 
like  the  astronomer,  or  the  naturalist,  in  order  to  be 
certain  that  our  senses  have  not  deceived  us,  we  must 
frequently  repeat  our  observations,  and  experiments; 
and,  to  go  on  improving,  we  must  go  on  making  our 
observations,  and  experiments ;  and  thus, — go  on  learn- 
ing and  improving  for  ever.  Then  we  shall  have  a 
higher  understanding  for  the  mysteries  of  our  reli-« 
gion, —  a  clearer  insight  into  the  grounds  of  our  faith. 

1.  That  God,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  heaven 
and  earth,  is  Love  Itself,  and  Wisdom  Itself,  or  Good 
Itself,  and  Truth  Itself:  that  He  is  One  both  in 
Essence  and  in  Person,  in  whom,  nevertheless,  is  the 
Divine  Trinity  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit ;  which 
are  the  Essential  Divinity,  the  Divine  Humanityi  and 
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the  Divine  Proceeding,  answering  to  the  soul,  the 
body,  and  the  operative  energy  in  man :  and  that  the 
Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  is  that  God. 

2.  That  God  Himself  descended  from  heaven  as 
Divine  Truth,  which  is  the  Word,  and  took  upon  Him 
human  nature,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  from  man 
the  powers  of  hell,  and  restoring  to  order  all  things  in 
the  spiritual  world,  and  all  things  in  the  Church :  that 
He  removed  from  man  the  powers  of  hell,  by  combats 
against,  and  victories  over  them ;  in  which  consisted 
the  great  work  of  redemption :  that  by  the  same  acts, 
which  were  His  temptations,  the  last  of  which  was  the 
passion  of  the  cross.  He  united  in  His  humanity. 
Divine  truth  to  Divine  good,  or  Divine  wisdom  to 
Divine  love,  and  so  returned  into  His  Divinity  in 
which  He  was  from  eternity,  together  with,  and  in, 
His  glorified  humanity;  whence  He  for  ever  keeps 
the  infernal  powers  in  subjection  to  Himself:  and  that 
all  who  believe  in  Him,  with  the  understanding,  from 
the  heart,  and  live  accordingly,  will  be  saved. 

3.  That  the  Sacred  Scripture,  or  Word  of  God,  is 
Divine  Truth  itself,  containing  a  spiritual  sense  here- 
tofore unknown— -whence  it  is  divinely  inspired,  and 
holy  in  every  syllable — as  well  as  a  literal  sense,  which 
is  the  basis  of  its  spiritual  sense,  and  in  which  Divine 
Truth  is  in  its  fulness,  its  sanctity,  and  its  power ;  thus, 
that  it  is  accommodated  to  the  apprehension  both  of 
angels  and  men.  That  the  spiritual  and  natural 
senses  are  united  by  correspondences,  like  soul  and 
body,  every  natural  expression,  and  image,  answering  to, 
and  including,  a  spiritual  and  Divine  ideia :  and  thus 
that  the  Word  is  the  medium  of  communication  with 
heaven,  and  of  conjunction  with  the  Lord. 

4.  That  the  government  of  the  Lord's  Divine  love, 
and  wisdom^  is  the  Divine  Providence,  which  is  uni- 
versal^ exercised   according    to   certain   fixed  laws  of 
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order,  and  extending  to  the  minutest  particulars  of  the 
life  of  all  men,  both  of  the  good  and  of  the  evil :  that 
in  all  its  operations,  it  has  respect  to  what  is  infinite, 
and  eternal,  and  makes  no  account  of  things  transitory, 
but  as  they  are  subservient  to  eternal  ends ;  thus,  that 
it  mainly  consists,  with  man,  in  the  connection  of  things 
temporal,  with  things  eternal;  for  that  the  continual 
aim  of  the  Lord,  by  His  Divine  Providence,  is  to  join 
man  to  Himself,  and  Himself  to  man,  that  He  may  be 
able  to  give  him  the  felicities  of  eternal  life :  and  that 
the  laws  of  permission  are  also  laws  of  Divine  Provi* 
dence,  since  evil  cannot  be  prevented  without  destroying 
the  nature  of  man  as  an  accountable  agent ;  and  because^ 
also,  it  cannot  be  removed,  unless  it  be  known,  and 
cannot  be  known,  unless  it  appear.  Thus,  that  no  evil 
is  permitted,  but  to  prevent  a  greater,  and  all  is  over- 
ruled, by  the  Lord's  Divine  Providence,  for  the  greatest 
possible  good. 

5.  That  man  is  not  life,  but  is  only  a  recipient  of  life 
from  the  Lord,  who,  as  He  is  Love  Itself,  and  Wisdom 
Itself,  is  also  Life  Itself,  which  life  is  communicated  by 
influx  to  all  in  the  spiritual  world,  whether  belonging 
to  heaven,  or  to  hell,  and  to  all  in  the  natural  world ; 
but  is  received  differently  by  every  one,  according  to 
his  quality,  and  consequent  state  of  reception, 

6.  That  man,  during  his  abode  in  the  world,  is,  as  to 
his  spirit,  in  the  midst  between  heaven  and  hell,  acted 
upon  by  influences  from  both,  and  thus  is  kept  in  a 
state  of  spiritual  equilibrium  between  good  and  evil,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  enjoys  free-will,  or  freedom  of 
choice,  in  spiritual  things,  as  well  as  in  natural,  and 
possesses  the  capacity  of  either  turning  himself  to  the 
Lord,  and  His  kingdom,  or  turning  himself  away  from 
the  Lord,  and  connecting  himself  with  the  kingdom  of 
darkness.  And  that,  unless  a  man  had  such  freedom 
of  choice,  the  Word  would  be  of  no  use;  the  Church' 
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would  be  a  mere  name ;  man  would  possess  nothing  hy 
virtue  of  which  he  could  be  conjoined  to  the  Lord,  and 
the  cause  of  evil  would  be  chargeable  on  God  Him- 
self. 

7.  That  man,  at  this  day,  is  bom  into  evil  of  all 
kinds,  or  with  tendencies  towards  it :  that,  therefore, 
in  order  to  his  entering  the  kingdom  of  heavenj  he 
must  be  regenerated,  or  created  anew,  which  great 
work  is  effected  in  a  progressive  maimer,  by  the  Lord 
alone,  by  charity,  and  fisiith,  as  mediums,  during  man's 
co-operation :  that,  as  all  men  are  redeemed,  all  are 
capable  of  being  regenerated,  and,  consequently,  saved, 
every  one  according  to  his  state :  and  that  the 
regenerate  man  is  in  communion  with  the  angels  of 
heaven,  and  the  unregenerate  with  the  spirits  of  hell : 
but  that  no  one  is  condemned  for  hereditary  evil,  any 
further  than  he  makes  it  his  own  by  actual  life; 
whence,  all  who  die  in  infancy  are  saved,  special  means 
being  provided  by  the  Lord,  in  the  other  life,  for  that 
purpose* 

8.  That  repentance  is  the  first  beginning  of  the 
Church  in  man;  and  that  it  consists  in  a  man's  exa- 
mining himself  both  in  regard  to  his  deeds,  and  his 
intentions,  in  knowing,  and  acknowledging,  his  sins, 
confessing  them  before  the  Lord,  supplicating  Him  for 
His  aid,  and  beginning  a  new  life :  that  to  this  end  all 
evils,  whether  of  affection,  of  thought,  or  of  life,  are 
to  be  abhorred,  and  shunned,  as  sins  against  God,  and 
because  they  proceed  from  infernal  spirits,  who,  in  the 
aggrcg^t^y  ^6  called  the  Devil  and  Satan;  and  that 
good  affections,  good  thoughts,  and  good  actions,  are  to 
be  cherished,  and  performed,  because  they  are  of  God, 
and  from  God :  that  these  things  are  to  be  done  by 
man,  as  of  himself.  Nevertheless,  under  the  acknow- 
ledgment, and  belief,  that  it  is  from  the  Lord,  operating 
in  Him,  and  by  Him :  that  so  far  as  man  shuns  evils,  as 
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sins,  so  far  they  are  removed,  remitted,  or  forgiven  ;  so 
far  also  he  does  good,  not  from  himself,  but  from  the 
Lord;  and  in  the  same  degree  he  loves  truth,  has  faith, 
and  is  a  spiritual  man ;  and  that  the  Decalogue  teaches 
what  evils  are  sins. 

9.  That  charity,  faith,  and  good  works,  are  unitedly 
necessary  to  man's  salvation ;  since  charity,  without 
faith,  is  not  spiritual,  but  natural ;  and  faith,  without 
charity,  is  not  living,  but  dead ;  and  both  charity,  and 
faith,  without  good  works,  are  merely  mental  and  pe- 
rishable things,  because  without  use,  or  fixedness ;  and 
that  nothing  of  faith,  of  charity,  or  of  good  works,  is 
of  man,  but  that  all  is  of  the  Lord,  and  all  the  merit 
is  His  alone. 

10.  That  baptism,  and  the  holy  supper,  are  sacra- 
ments of  Divine  institution,  and  are  to  be  permanently 
observed ;  baptism  being  an  external  medium  of  intro- 
duction into  the  Church,  and  a  sign  representative  of 
man's  purification,  and  regeneration  ;  and  the  holy 
supper  being  an  external  medium,  to  those  who  receive 
it  worthily,  of  introduction,  as  to  spirit,  into  heaven, 
and  of  conjunction  with  the  Lord,  of  which  also  it  is  a 
sign  and  seal. 

IL  That  immediately  after  death,  which  is  only  a 
putting  off  of  the  material  body,  never  to  be  resumed, 
man  rises  again  in  a  spiritual,  or  substantial,  body,  in 
which  he  continues  to  live  to  eternity;  in  heaven,  if 
his  ruling  affections,  and  thence  his  life,  have  been 
good ;  and  in  hell,  if  his  ruling  affections,  and  thence 
his  life,  have  been  evil* 

IS*  That  now  is  the  time  of  the  second  advent  of  the 
Lord,  which  is  a  coming,  whether  in  person  visible,  or 
not  in  person  visible,  in  the  power  and  glory  of  His 
Holy  Word :  that  it  is  attended,  like  His  first  coming, 
with  the  restoration  to  order  of  all  things  in  the  spiritual 
worldj  where  the  wonderful  Divine  operation^   com- 
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monly  expected  under  the  name  of  the  Last  Judgment, 
hasy  in  consequence,  been  performed;  and  with  the 
preparing  of  the  way  for  His  Universal  Church  on  the 
earthy — the  first  Christian  Church  having,  spiritually, 
come  to  its  end,  or  consummation,  through  evils  of  life, 
and  errors  of  doctrine,  as  foretold  by  the  Lord  in  the 
Gospels:  and  that  this  universal,  or  second  Christian 
Church,  which  will  be  the  crown  of  all  Churches,  and 
will  stand  for  ever,  is  what  was  respectively  seen  by 
John,  when  he  beheld  the  holy  city.  New  Jerusalem, 
descend  from  God  out  of  heaven,  prepared  as  a  bride 
adorned  for  her  husband. 

The  natural  body,  being  in  itself  insensible  matter, 
can  never  constitute  the  real  man,  but  is  only  an 
instrument  annexed  to  him,  that  the  end  of  his  crea- 
tion may  be  promoted  by  a  residence,  for  a  season,  in 
this  world  of  nature.  When  the  material  body  ceases 
to  be  in  a  state  capable  of  being  such  an  instrument, 
he  is  said  to  die. .  Not  that  the  man  suffers  the  extinc- 
tion of  his  life ;  he  id  only  separated  from  that  outward 
covering,  by  which  he  communicated  with  this  world, 
and  its  concerns.  The  scene  of  his  existence  is  now 
transferred  to  another  world,  in  which  he  continues  to 
live,  not  an  unsubstantial  vapour,  or  a  mere  phantom, 
but  a  real  man.  For  man  is  a  man,  because  he  pos- 
sesses a  soul,  or  spirit,  endued  with  the  faculty  of 
knowing,  and  loving,  his  God,  and  it  is  by  virtue  of 
this  alone  that  he  is  immortal.  When,  therefore,  man 
passes,  as  to  his  spirit,  from  this  natural  world,  into  the 
spiritual,  he  takes  with  him  all  that  belongs  to  him  as 
a  man.  Nothing  is  left  behind  but  the  mere  earthly 
covering,  which  he  wants  no  more,  and  which,  there- 
fore, will  never  be  resumed.  Without  it,  he  is 
equally  in  a  body  as  before,  but  in  a  body  of  spiritual, 
and  never-dying  substance. 
-  Whilst,  therefore,  we,  in  the  obscurity  of  our  natural 
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irtate^  mourn  over  the  departure  of  a  beloved  one,  the 
angels  of  heaven,  who  attend  on  the  resurrection  of 
every  translated  spirit,  are  welcoming  that  arrival  in  the 
mansions  of  eternity,  ^*  As  touching  the  dead,  that 
they  rise,"  saith  the  Lord  to  the  unbelieving  Sadducees, 
^^  have  ye  not  read,  in  the  book  of  Moses,  how  in  the 
bush  God  spake  unto  him,  saying,  I  am  the  God  of 
Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  ? 
God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  the  God  of  the 
Kving." 

Against  the  fear,  then,  of  the  death  of  the  body,  we 
have  sufficient  antidote.  But  there  is  a  death  which 
has  terrors  even  in  the  estimation  of  the  wise ;  and  of 
which,  therefore,  if  we  be  wise,  we  shall  take  heed, 
while  we  are  yet  continued  in  bodily  life.  "  Be  not 
afraid,"  saith  the  Lord,  "  of  them  who  kill  the  body, 
and  after  that  have  no  more  that  they  can  do.  But  I 
will  forewarn  you  whom  ye  shall  fear :  fear  him,  who, 
after  he  hath  killed,  hath  power  to  cast  into  hell :  yea, 
I  say  unto  you,  fear  him."  The  death,  then,  which  all 
should  fear,  is  spiritual  death,  or  the  death  of  the  soul. 
This  death  is  induced  by  the  love,  and  life,  of  evil,  and 
is,  in  truth,  the  work  of  our  own  hands.  Wherefore,  let 
us  not  deceive  ourselves  ;  let  us  ever  bear  in  mind  that 
the  interior  life  of  every  one  follows  him  to  the  eternal 
world,  and,  thus,  that  a  good  life  terminates  in  heaven, 
and  a  bad  life  terminates  in  hell.  And  the  Lord  saith, 
"  Behold,  I  come  quickly ;  and  my  reward  is  with  me, 
to  give  every  man  according  as  his  work  shall  be." 
Man's  state,  also,  after  he  has  entered  eternity,  can  no 
more  be  changed:  wherefore  the  Lord  saith,  likewise, 
**  He  that  is  unjust,  let  him  be  unjust  still ;  and  he  that 
is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy  still ;  and  he  that  is  righteous, 
let  him  be  righteous  still ;  and  he  that  is  holy,  let  him 
be  holy  still."  "  Blessed,"  then,  as  the  Lord  further 
declares,  '*  Blessed  are  they  who  do  His  commandments, 
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that  they  may  have  right  to  the  tree  of  life,  and  may 
enter  in  through  the  gates  into  the  city." 

With  respecty  however,  to  those  dear  ones  who  die  in 
infancy,  as  they  have  never  committed  sin,  nor  made 
the  evils  of  their  hereditary  nature  their  own  by  actual 
life,  they  are  delivered,  by  natural  death,  from  all 
danger  of  making  shipwreck  of  their  souls.  They  are 
placed  under  the  immediate  care  of  those  angels  of 
whom  the  Lord  speaks,  when  he  saith,  '^  Of  these  little 
ones,  I  say  unto  you,  that  in  heaven  their  angels  do 
always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven." 
They  grow  to  a  maturity  of  pure  love,  and  wisdom, 
which  are  the  qualities  that  make  an  angel,  and  so 
enter  into  the  inmost  enjoyments  of  the  heavenly 
kingdom. 

But,  as  for  us,  who  have  arrived  in  this  world  to  the 
full  use  of  our  reason,  we  are  to  give  account  of  our 
works.  Knowing,  therefore,  the  importance  of  the  great 
change  which  we,  also,  must  soon  inevitably  experience, 
let  us,  henceforth,  make  it  our  constant  endeavour  to 
prepare  to  meet  it.  Let  us  seek  the  Lord  while  He 
may  be  found,  and  call  upon  Him  while  He  is  near. 
Let  the  wicked  man  forsake  his  way,  and  the 
unrighteous  man  his  thoughts ;  and  let  him  return  unto 
the  Lord,  and  He  will  have  mercy  upon  him,  and  to 
our  God,  for  he  will  abundantly  pardon.  So  shall  we 
be  ready,  when  called,  to  meet  our  Holy  Judge.  So 
shall  we  hear  Him  say  to  each  of  us, — "  Well  done, 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant ;  thou  hast  been  faithful 
over  a  few  things ;  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many 
things ;    enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.** 

If  the  reader  should  here  ask, — '^  What  has  all  this 
to  do  with  a  treatise  on  taxation  ? "  let  him  find  the 
answer  in  his  own  reflections.  If  he  be  one  whose  lot 
is  cast  in  the  poor  and  humble  class  of  society,  he  may 
learn,  whilst  endeavouring  to  better  his  condition  in 
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tills  present  life,  to  regard  his  hardest  trials  here,  as 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  joys  in  the  place  pre- 
pared for  him  in  the  future  and  eternal  life,  if  he  only 
observe  the  precepts  here  referred  to ;  and  so  he  may 
go  on  his  way,  ever  hoping,  and  rejoicing.  If  he  be 
one  whose  lot  is  cast  in  the  middle,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
the  respectable,  class  of  society,  he  may  learn,  that, 
whilst  pursuing  his  respectable  calling,  in  the  midst  of 
many  blessings  and  comforts  of  civilised  life,  he  belongs 
to  that  class  which  exercises  the  greatest  influence  over 
all  the  other  classes,  and  that  he  will  certainly  be  held 
accountable  for  the  manner  in  which  he  exercises  that 
influence,  especially  by  his  own  example,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  apparently  less  favoured  class ;  and  he  will  do 
well  to  remember  the  words  spoken  unto  all  mankind : 
—that  "  With  the  same  measure  that  they  mete  withal, 
it  shall  be  measured  to  them  again."  If  he  be  one 
whose  lot  is  cast  in  the  upper,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the 
highest  class  of  society,  he  may  learn  that  he  has  been 
entrusted  with  a  great  trust,  for  the  performance  of 
which  he  will  be  held  responsible  ;  that,  in  his  charac- 
ter of  trustee  for  the  people,  he  will  be  held  accountable 
not  only  for  all  that  he  has  done,  which  he  ought  not 
to  have  done,  but  also  for  all  that  he  has  left  undone, 
which  he  ought  to  have  done.  Thus,  all  may  be  led  to 
reflect  on  the  special  duties  of  their  respective  stations, 
. —  to  mark  their  own  neglects,  and  short-comings, — and 
thus,  all  may  learn,  that  the  best  way  of  serving  their 
own  interests  is,  by  faithfully  performing  their  own 
duties;  that  riches,  and  power,  are  sacred  and  responsible 
trusts,  and  that  the  only  real  enjoyment  firom  the  pos- 
session of  these  gifts  is,  in  using  them  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  given,  and  which,  aU  must  see,  was 
for  one  common  good.  They  will  see  that,  whether 
tried  by  the  rules,  and  maxims,  of  political  economy, 
or  the   precepts,   and   doctrines,   of  Christianity,   the 
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present  system  of  legislating  for  the  people  is  neither 
reconcileable  with  reason^  nor  with  justice  and  huma- 
nity, that  such  system  being  irreconcileable  with 
our  reason,  must  be  inconsistent  with  Divine  wisdom, 
and,  therefore,  in  opposition  to  the  Divine  will ;  and 
it  will  be  seen  that,  as  all  our  hopes  for  the  present, 
And  for  the  future,  must  be  in  Divine  goodness, 
which  must  ultimately  prevail,  and  be  universally 
established  on  earth,  as  in  heaven,  it  is  impossible 
that  our  present  system  of  legislation  should  tend  to 
the  present  good  or  eternal  welfare  of  the  people ; 
that  the  responsibility  of  the  evil  consequences  is  mth 
those  who  assume,  and  exercise,  this  power;  and  though 
ignorance  may  be  the  excuse  for  some,  yet  this  will 
not  avert  the  evil  consequences  in  this  life ;  and  the 
plea  of  ignorance  may  be  less  to  be  relied  on  by  those 
who  reject  all  warnings  of  the  evil,  and  neglect  all 
opportunities  of  self-instruction. 

And  this  is  the  answer  to  the  reader's  question  ;  —  to 
give  this  warning,  and  to  offer  this  opportunity,  is  the 
object  of  "The  People's  Blue  Book."  To  show  the 
people  that  the  laws  of  Nature  are  the  immutable  laws  of 
God,  ever  working  with  unerring  certainty :  that  Reason, 
which  is  Truth,  is  ever  directing  all  created  things,  with 
the  same  unerring  purpose,  for  the  consummation  of 
the  Divine  Will,  in  the  final  destruction  of  everything 
opposed  thereto  :  that  the  permitted  free-agency  of  man 
may  retard  the  final  end  of  evil,  but  cannot  prevent  it, 
and  may  involve  himself  in  the  destruction ;  and  that 
they  who  by  their  acts  are  helping  to  hasten  the  final 
end,  —  as  all  in  every  station  have  the  power  to  do  by 
simply  doing  the  duties  of  their  respective  stations, — are 
insuring  to  themselves  the  highest  attainable  happiness 
ever  intended  for  them  in  this  life,  and  greater  eternal 
happiness  than  is  permitted  to  any  une,  in  this  life,  even 
to  imagine  5  whilst  they  who  by  their  acts  or  neglects— 
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by  following  their  ownselfish  pursuits  of  pleasure^  or  am- 
bition,— or,  by  neglecting  the  opportunities  which  have 
been  aflTorded  to  them  of  improving  the  mental,  or  bodily 
condition  of  others — are  retarding  that  end, — are  destroy- 
ing their  most  substantial  happiness  in  this  life,  and  en- 
dangering their  everlasting  happiness  in  the  eternal  life 
to  come,  by  incurring  that  awful  responsibility  which, 
we  know  from  the  highest  authority,  accompanies  the 
misused  talents. 

To  show  all  this  to  all  people,  is  the  great  object  of 
"  The  People's  Blue  Book."  Many  may  be  induced  to 
read  it  by  the  title  of  **  Taxation,"  as  touching  their 
pockets ;  and  they  may  see  in  it  nothing  more,  and  take 
no  interest  in  anything  beyond.  To  all  of  them,  this 
compilation  must  seem  a  strange,  incongruous,  mass  of 
confusion  ;  and  long  before  they  come  to  the  end,  they 
will,  probably,  have  thrown  it  down  with  indifference,  if 
not  with  contempt ;  and  with  a  sort  of  feeling  that  they 
have  been  deceived  by  a  false  title,  to  buy  what  they  did 
not  want,  and  to  read  what  they  did  not  care  for.  But 
many  may  also  be  induced  to  read  it  with  the  same  ob* 
ject,  and,  having  satisfied  their  first  curiosity,  may  be 
induced  to  read  it  again,  for  something  they  have  found 
more  than  they  expected,  and  which  they  think  they 
only  imperfectly  understand,  but  which  they  think  they 
imderstand  enough  of,  to  wish  to  know  more  of.  And  so, 
they  vrill  read  it  again,  —  and,  perhaps  again.  And  they 
will  think  it  over  and  over  again,  until  they  begin  to  per- 
ceive how  wonderfully  it  is  all  held  together,  like  a  com- 
pact chain,  link  by  link,  one  end  of  which  is  down  on 
earth,  and  concerns  the  temporary  present,  the  other  end 
of  which  is  up  in  heaven,  and  concerns  the  everlasting 
future.  And  then,  they  will  reflect  for  themselves,  on 
many  things  which  are  left — left  intentionally — for  self- 
reflection.  And  the^;^  will  keep  this  book  by  them,  that 
they  may  refer  to  it  again  and  again,  from  time  to  time ; 
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and  this  may  lead  them  to  read,  and  study,  the  Book  of 
Books,  from  "which  is  taken  whatever  of  enduring  worth 
may  be  here  found ;  and  then  they  will  derive  the  com- 
fort of  renewed  hope,  and  the  refreshment  of  renewed 
strength ;  and  that  will  be  the  evidence  to  them  that 
the  Spirit  is  from  the  Lord.  And  they  will  talk  of  this 
book  to  their  friends,  and  neighbours;  and  they  will 
recommend  them  to  buy  it,  that  they  may  read  it,  and 
understand  it  for  their  own  sakes ;  and  they  will  lend 
it  not  to  any  one  who  can  afford  to  buy  it,  that  every 
man  and  woman  in  the  kingdom  may  have  their  own 
copy  of  '*  The  People's  Blue  Book,**  and  always  in 
their  own  possession ;  to  show  how,  in  the  memorable 
words  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  "  every  poor  man  may 
have  a  fowl  to  boil  in  his  pot  on  a  Sunday ; "  or,  in 
other  words,  how  the  poorest  labourer  may  obtain,  by 
his  daily  toil,  a  sufficiency  of  food,  fuel,  and  raiment* 

And  every  father  and  mother  of  a  family  may  learn 
from  this  book  to  teach  their  children,  from  the  Book 
of  Books,  how  they  may  become  worldly  wise,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  heavenly  wise  ; —  how  they  may  improve 
their  worldly  condition,  and,  at  the  same  time,  work 
out  their  own  salvation.  And  may  the  Lord  bless  the 
work,  and  may  all  the  praise  and  glory  be  to  Him,  unto 
whom  alone,  all  praise  and  glory  is  due  I  Those  who  now 
see  innovation  in  change^  may  then  learn  that  seeming 
innovations  may  be  really  restorations;  or  returns  to  the 
right  course  by  the  sudden  correction  of  great  errors, 
resulting  from  the  accumulation  of  imperceptibly  small 
ones ;  a  striking  instance  of  which  is  afforded  in  ^'  the 
change  of  the  style."  They  will  see,  that  such  a  re- 
storation is,  as  Archbishop  Whately  says, — **  but  the 
scouring  of  a  room,  removing  in  an  hour  or  two,  the 
dirt  which  had  been  gathering  for  several  days,  which  is 
only  called,  keeping  it  clean^  not  changing  it :  *'  that,  to 
say  that  no  change  shall  take  place,  is  to  pretend  to 
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control  the  course  of  the  sun.  And  they  will  say,  in 
the  words  of  Lord  Bacon,  before  quoted,  "  since  things 
alter  for  the  worse  spontaneously,  if  they  be  never 
altered  for  the  better  designedly,  when  is  the  evil  to 
end  ?  "  They  will  see,  that  truth  should  be  the  guide, 
as  well  as  the  object,  and  that  neither  human  applause, 
nor  human  censure,  is  to  be  taken  as  the  test  of  truth  ; 
but  either  should  set  us  upon  testing  ourselves.  And, 
so,  as  before  said,  like  the  astronomer  or  the  naturalist, 
in  order  to  be  certain  that  our  senses  have  not  deceived 
us,  we  must  frequently  repeat  our  observations,  and  ex- 
periments ;  and,  to  go  on  improving,  we  must  go  on 
making  our  observations,  and  experiments ;  and  thus  go 
on  learning,  and  improving,  for  ever.  And  so,  as  before 
said,  we  shall  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  most  wise 
maxim  of  Lord  Bacon,  already  quoted,  with  the  com- 
mentary thereon, — to  "  make  a  stand  upon  the  ancient 
way,  and  look  about  to  discover  what  is  the  best  way ; " 
— **  neither  changing  at  once  anything  that  is  established, 
merely  because  of  some  evils  actually  existing,  without 
considering  whether  something,  that  is  on  the  whole 
better,  can  be  substituted ;  nor,  again,  steadily  rejecting 
every  plan  or  system,  that  can  be  proposed,  till  one  can 
be  found  that  is  open  to  no  objections  at  all.  For 
nothing  framed  or  devised  by  the  wit  of  man  ever  was, 
or  can  be,  perfect." 

We  may  also  usefully  remember  another  maxim  of 
the  same  great  philosopher ;  that  *^  he  who  wills  the  end 
must  will  the  means."  And  that  it  is  the  part  of  wis- 
dom,— in  the  words  of  his  wise  commentator, — **  To 
begin  reforming  at  once: — to  proceed  in  reforming, 
steadily  and  cautiously:  and  to  go  on  reforming  for  ever. 

THE    END. 
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